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MODERN     EDUCATION*. 


frequently  reflecting  upon  the  conrfc 
and  method  of  educating  youth  in  this 
and  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  with  the 
general  fuccefs  and  confequence  thereof,  I  am 
come  to  this  determination^  that  education  is  always 
the  worfe  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  grandeur 
of  the  parents  :  nor  do  I  doubt  in  the  leaft,  that  if 
the  whole  world  were  now  under  the  dominion  of 
one  monarch,  (provided  I  might  be  allo\ved-io  chuie 
where  he  ihouid  fix  the  feat  of  his  empire)  the  on- 
ly fon  and  heir  of  that  monarch  would  be  the  word 
educated  mortal  that  ever  was  born  lince  the 
creation  ;  and  I  doubt  the  fame  proportion  will  hold 
through  al;  degrees  and  titles,  from  an  Emptror 
downwards  to  the  common  gentry. 

*  This  EfiTay  was  n'.inted  in  the  Inidligeruer,   No  9. 
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I  do  not  fay,  that  this  hath  been  always  the  cafe:: 
~£or  in  better  times  it  was  directly  otherwife ;  and  a 
fcholar  may  fill  his  Greek  and  Roman  fhelves  with 
authors  of  the  nobleft  birth  as  well  as  hmheft  vir- 
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ti  ;.  Nor  do  I  tax  all  nations  at  prefent  with  this 
def/.cl  ;  for  I  know  there  are  fome  to  be  excepted, 
and  particularly  Scotland,  under  all  the  difadvan- 
tages  of  Us  climate  and  foil,  if  that  happinefs  be  not 
rather  owing  even  to  thole  very  difad vantages.  "What 
is  then  to  be  clone,  if  this  reflexion  muft  fix  on 
two  countries,  which  will  be  moft  ready  to  take  of- 
feace,  and  which,  of  all  others,  it  will  be  leant  pru- 
d,  it  or  fafe  to  offend  ? 

But  there  is  one  circumftance  yet  more  danger- 
ous and  lamentable  :  for  if,  according  to  the  pofiu- 
la  :nn  already  laid  clown,  the  higher  quality  any 
youth  is  of,  he  is  in  greater  liklihood  to  be  worfe 
educated,  it  behoves  me  to  dread,  and  keep  far 
from  the  verge  of  fcandaium  magnatum. 

'ng  therefore  that  hazardous  pojhilaiwn,  I 
fhnll  venture  no  farther  at  prefent  than  to  fay,  that 
perhaps  fome  additional  care  in  educating  the  fons 
of  nobility  and  principal  gentry,  might  not  be  ill 
employed.  If  this  be  not  delivered  with  foftnefs  e- 
nough.  I  muft  for  the  future  be  filent. 

)n  the  mean  time,  let  me  alk  only  two  questions 
which  relate  to  England.  laik  fir  ft,  How  it  comes 

O 

about,  that,  for  above  fixty  years  paft,  the  chief 
conducl  of  affairs  hath  been  generally  placed  in  the 
hands  of  new  men,  with  very  few  exceptions  ?  The 
nobleft  blood  of  England  having  been  fhed  in  the 
grand  rebellion,  many  great  families  became  extinct, 
or  we:e  fupported  only  by  minors.  "When  the  King 
was  reftored,  very  few  of  thofe  Lords  remained, 
who  began,  or  at  leaft  had  improved,  their  educa- 
tion under  the  reigns  of  King  James,  or  King 
Charles  I.;  of  which  Lords  the  two  principal  were 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  and  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton. The  minors  had,  during  the  rebellion  and  u- 
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furpation,  either  received  too  much  tincture  of  bad 
principles  from  thofe  fanatic  times,  or  coming  to 
age  at  the  reftoration,  fell  into  the  vices  of  that 
diilbUue  reign. 

1  date  from  this  sern.  the  corrupt  method  of  edu-- 
cation  among  us,  and  the  coniequence  thereof,  the 
necefilty  the  crown  lay  under  of  introducing  new 
men  into  the  chief  conduct  of  public  affairs,  or  to 
the  office  of  what  we  now  call  prime  minifters;  men 
of  art,  knowledge,  application,  and  infinuation  ; 
merely  for  want  of  a  iupply  among  the  nobility. 
They  were  generally  (though  not  always)  of  good 
birth,  fometimes  younger  brothers,  at  other  times 
luch,  who,  although  inheriting  good  eftates,  yet 
happened  to  be  well  educated,  and  provided  with 
learning.  Such  under  that  King  were,  Hyde, 
Bridgeman,  Clifford,  Ofborn,  Godolphin,  Afhley- 
Cooper,  Few  or  none  under  the  ihort  reign  of 
King  James  II.  Under  King  William,  Sommers, 
Montague.  Churchill,  Vernon,  Boyle,  and  many 
others.  Under  the  Queen,  Harley,  St.  John,  Har- 
court,  Trevor  ;  who  indeed  were  perfons  of  the 
beft  private  families,  but  unadorned  with  titles.  So 
in  the  following  reign,  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  was  for 
many  years  prime  minirter,  in  \vhicli  pofl  he  fliil 
happily  continues  :  his  brother  Horace  is  ambaiTa- 
dor-extraordinary  to  France.  Mr.  Addifon  and 
Mr.  Craggs,  without  the  leaft  alliance  to  fuppoit 
them,  have  been  fecretaries  of  ftate. 

If  the  facts  have  been  thus  for  above  iixty  years 
paft,  (whereof  I  could  with  little  farther  recollec- 
tion produce  many  more  inftances),  I  would  alk  a- 
gain,  How  it  hath  happened,  that  in  a  nation  plen- 
tifully abounding  with  nobility,  fo  great  fhare  in 
the  mcft  competent  parts  of  public  management, 
hath  been  for  fo  long  a  period  chiefly  intruded,  to 
commoners,  unlefs  fome  omiffions  or  defedls,  of 
the  higheft  import,  may  be  charged  upon  thofe  to 
whom  the  care  of  educating  our  noble  youth,  had 
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been  committed  ?  For  if  there  be  any  dif- 
ference between  human  creatures  in  the  point 
of  natural  parts,  as  we  ufually  call  them,  it 

it  ihould  ieem,   that  the   advantage  lies  on  the  fide 

f 
of  children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy  parents  ; 

the  fame  traditional  (loth  and  luxury,  which  render 
their  body  weak  and  effeminate,  perhaps  refining 
and  giving  a  freer  motion  to  the  fpirits,  beyond 
what  can  be  expected  from  the  grofs,  robult  ifiue  of 
meaner  mortals.  Add  to  th's  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  all  young  noblemen  pofleis,  by  the 
privileges  of  their  birth  ;  iuch  as  a  free  acceis  to 
courts,  and.  a  univerfal  deference  paid  to  their  per- 
fons. 

But  as  my  Lord  Bacon  chnrgeth  it  for  a  fault  on 
prince?,  that  they  are  impatient  to  compafs  ends, 
without  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of  confuhing 
or  executing  the  means  ;  fo  perhaps  it  may  be  the 
difpofition  of  young  nobles,  either  from  the  indul- 
gence of  parents,  tutors,  and  governors,  or  their 
own  inactivity,  that  they  expect  the  accompliihments 
of  a  good  education,  without  the  ieail  expence  of 
time  or  ftudy  to  acquire  them. 

What  I  faid  laft,  I  am  ready  to  retract;  for  the 
eale  is  infinitely  worfe  ;  and  the  very  maxims  fet  up 
to  direct  modern  education,  are  enough  to  deflroy 
all  die  feeds  of  knowledge,  honour,  wifdom,  and 
virtue,  among  us.  The  current  opinion  prevails, 
that  that  the  fiudy  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  lofs  of 
time  ;  that  public  fchools,  by  mingling  the  fons  of 
noblemen  with  thofe  of  the  vulgar,  engage  the  for- 
mer in  bad  company  ;  that  whipping  breaks  the  fpi- 
rits of  lads  well  born  ;  that  univerfities  make  young 
men  pedants  ;  that  to  dance,  fence,  fpeak  French, 
a^d  know  how  to  behave  yourfelf  among  great  per- 
ibns  of  both  fexes,  comprehends  the  whole  duty  of 
a  gentleman, 

I  cannot  but  think  this  wife  fyftem  of  education 
hath  been  much  cultivated  among  us  by  thole  wor- 
thies 
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thics-of  the  army,  who,  during  the  laft  war,  re- 
turning from  Flanders  at  the  clofe  of  each  cam- 
paign, became  the  dictators  of  behaviour,  drefs, 
and  politenefs,  to  allthofe  youngfters  who  frequent 
chocolate-coffee-gaming-houfes,  drawing-rooms,  o- 
peras,  levees,  and  affemblies ;  where  a  colonel,  by 
his  pay,  perquifites,  and  plunder,  was  qualified  to 
outfhine  many  peers  in  the  realm  ;  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  an  exotic  habit  and  demeanor,  added  to 
other  foreign  accomplilhments,  gave  the  law  to  the 
whole  town,  and  was  copied  as  the  ft  andard- pattern 
of  whatever  was  refined  in  drefs,  equipage,  con- 
verfation,  or  diversions. 

I  remember  in  thofe  times  an  admired  original  of 
that  vocation  fitting  in  a  coffeehoufe  near  two  gen- 
tlemen, whereof  one  was  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
engaged  in  fome  difcourfe  that  favoured  of  learning. 
This  officer  thought  fit  to  interpofe,  and  preferring 
to  deliver  the  fentiments  of  his  fraternity,  as  well 
as  his  own,  (and  probably  he  did  Ib  of  too  many  a- 
mongthem),  turned  to  the  clergyman,  and  fpoke. 

in  the   following  manner:     "  *  D n  me,  Doc- 

"   tor,   fay  what   you  will,   the  army    is    the    only- 
"  fchool  for   gentlemen.     Do  you  think  my  Lord 
"  Marlboronsh   beat  the  French  with  Greek   and 
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"  Latin?  D — —  n  me,  a  fcholar,  when  he  comes 
"  into  good  company,  v-hat  is  he  but  an  afs  ?  D — n 
"  me,  I  would  be  glad,  byG-d,  to  fee  any  of 
"  your  fcholars,  with  his  nouns,  and  his  verbs, 
"  and  his  philofophy,  and  trigonometry,  what  a 
e(  figure  he  would  make  at  a  fiege  or  blocade,  or 
"  rencountering D-  -  n  me,"6v.  Af- 
ter which  he  proceeded  with  a  volley  of  military 
terms,  lefs  iignificant,  founding  worfe,  and  harder 
to  be  underftood,  than  any  that  were  ever  coined 
by  the  commentators  upon  Ariftotle.  I  would  not 
here  be  thought  to  charge  the  ibkliery  with  igno- 

*  Sec  the  pcm  called  «  Th?  Grrr.d  Quefli^n  Debated/1  in  vol.  8. 
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ranee  and  contempt  of  learning,  without  allowing 
exceptions,  of  which  I  have  known  many ;  but, 
however,  the  word  example,  efpecially  in  a  great 
majority,  will  certainly  prevail. 

I  have  heard,  that  the  late  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  the 
time  of  his  miniftry,  never  pafled  by  White's  cho- 
colate hoafe,  (the  common  rendezvous  of  infamous 
iharpers,  and  noble  cullies,)  without  beftowing  a 
curfe  upon  that  famous  academy,  as  the  bane  of 
half  the  Englilh  nobility.  I  have  likewife  been  told 
another  paffage  connerning  that  great  minifter, 
which  becauie  it  gives  a  humorous  idea  of  one  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  modern  education,  take  as  fol- 
loweth.  Le  Sack,  the  famous  French  dancing- 
mailer,  in  great  admiration,  aiked  a  friend,  whe- 
ther it  were  true,  that  Mr.  Haiiey  was  an  Earl  and 
Lord  Treasurer  ?  and  finding  it  confirmed,  faid, 
"  Well,  I  wonder  what  the  devil  the  Qu_een  could 
"  fee  in  him  ;  for  I  attended  him  two  years,  and 
"  he  was  the  greateil  dunce  that  ever  I  taught." 

Another  hindrance  to  good  education,  and  I 
think  the  greateil  of  any,  is  that  pernicious  cuftoin 
in  rich  and  noble  families,  of  entertaining  French 
tutors  in  their  houfes.  Thefe  wretched  pedagogues 
are  enjoined  by  the  father  to  take  fpecial  care,  that 
the  boy  fhall  be  perfect  in  his  French  ;  by  the  mo- 
ther, that  M after  muil  not  walk  till  he  is  hot,  nor 
be  fufFcred  to  play  with  other  boys,  nor  be  wet  in 
3iis  feet,  nor  daub  his  cloaths,  and  to  fee  the  dan- 
cing-mafter  attends  conftantly,  and  does  his  duty  : 
Ihe  farther  infills,  that  the  child  be  not  kept  too 
long  poring  on  his  book,  becaufe  he  is  fubject  to 
fore  eyes,  and  of  a  weakly  conftitution. 

By  thefe  methods  the  young  gentlemen  is  in  eve- 
ry article  as  fully  accomplifhed  at  eight  years  old, 
as  at  eight  and  twenty,  age  adding  only  to  the 
growth  of  his  perfon  and  his  vice ;  fo  that,  if  you 
fhould  look  at  him  in  his  boyhood  through  the  mag- 
nifying end  of  a  perfpective,  and  in  his  manhood 

through 
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through  the  other,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  ipy  a- 
ny  difference ;  the  fame  airs,  the  fame  firm,  the 
fame  cock  of  his  hat,  and  the  pofture  of  his  fword, 
(as  far  as  the  change  of  fafhions  will  allow),  the  fame 
understanding,  the  fame  compafs  of  knowledge,, 
with  the  very  fame  abfurdity,  impudence,  and  im- 
pertinence of  tongue. 

He  is  taught  from  the  nurfery,  that  he  muft  in- 
herit a  great  eftate,  and  hath  no  need  to  mind  his 

!_/  * 

book  ;  which  is  a  leiTon  he  never  forgets  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  His  chief  folace  is  to  fteal  down,  and 
play  at  fpan-fanhing  with  the  page,  or  young  black- 
a-moor,  or  little  favourite  foot-boy  ;  one  of  which  is 
his  principal  confident  and  bofom  friend. 

There  is  one  young  Lord  *  in  this  town,  who, 
by  an  unexampled  piece  of  good  fortune,  was  mi- 
raculoufly  fnatched  out  of  the  gulph  of  ignorance, 
confined  to  a  public  fchool  for  a  due  term  of  years, 
well  whipped  when  he  deferved  it,  clad  no  better 
th  in  his  comerades,  and  always  their  play-fellow  on 
the  fame  foot  ;  had  no  precedence  in  the  fchool, 
but  what  was  given  him  by  his  merit,  and  loft  it 
whenever  he  was  negligent.  It  is  well  known  how 
many  mutinies  were  bred  at  this  unprecedented 
treatment,  what  complaints  among  his  relations, 
and  other  great  ones  of  both  fexes  ;  that  his  Hock- 
ings  with  lilver  clocks  were  ravifhed  from  him  ;  that 
he  wore  his  own  hair;  that  his  dreis  was  undiftin- 
guiihed ;  that  he  was  not  fit  to  appear  at  a  ball  or 
aflembly,  nor  fuffered  to  go  to  either :  and  it  was 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  became  qualified 
for  his  prefent  removal,  where  he  may  probably  be 
farther  perfecuted,  and  poflibly  with  fuccefs,  if  the 
firmnefs  of  a  very  worthy  governor,  and  his  own 
good  difpolitions,  will  not  preferve  him.  I  confefs 
I  cannot  but  wiili  he  may  go  on  in  the  wray  he  be- 
gan ;  becaufe  I  have  a  curiolity  to  know,  by  fo 

*   The  author  is  fuppofed  to  mean  the  Lord  Vjrcovmt  MontcafTel 
ef  Ireland. 
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ilngular  an  experiment,  whether  truth,  honour, 
juftice,  temperance,  courage,  and  good  fenfe,  ac- 
quired by  a  fchool  and  college  education,  may  not 
produce  a  very  tolerable  lad,  although  he  fhould 
happen  to  fail  in  one  or  two  of  thefe  accomplifh- 
ments,  which  in  the  general  vogue  are  held  fo  im- 
portant to  the  ftnifhing  of  a  gentleman. 

It  is  true,  I  have  known  an  academical  education 
to  have  been  exploded  in  public  aiTembiies  ;  and 
have  heard  more  than  one  or  two  perfons  of  high 
rank  declare,  they  could  learn  nothing  more  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  than  to  drink  ale  and  fmoke 
tobacco ;  wherein  I  firmly  believed  them ;  and 
could  have  added  fome  hundred  examples  from  my 
own  obfervation  in  one  of  thofe  univerfkies ;  but 
they  all  were  of  young  heirs,  lent  thither  only  for 
form  ;  either  from  fchools,  where  they  were  not 
furFeied  by  their  careful  parents  to  ftay  above  three 
months  in  the  year  ;  or  from  under  the  manage- 
ment of  French  family-tutors,  who  yet  often  at- 
tended them  to  their  college,  to  prevent  all  poffibi- 
lity  of  their  improvement.  But  I  never  yet  knew 
any  one  perfon  of  quality,  who  followed  his  ftudies 
at  the  univerlity,  and  carried  away  his  juft  propor- 
tion of  learning,  that  was  not  ready  upon  all  occa- 
fions  to  celebrate  and  defend  that  courfe  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  prove  a  patron  of  learned  men. 

There  is  one  circumftance  in  a  learned  education, 
which  ought  to  have  much  weight,  even  with  thofe 
who  have  no  learning  at  all.  The  books  read  at 
fchool  and  colleges,  are  full  of  incitements  to  virtue, 
and  difcouragements  from  vice,  drawn  from  the 
wifeft  reafons,  the  ftrongeft  motives,  and  the  moft 
influencing  examples.  Thus  young  minds  are  filled 
early  with  an  inclination  to  good,  and  an  abhor- 
rence of  evil;  both  which  increafe  in  them,  accor- 
ding to  the  advances  they  make  in  literature  :  and 
although  they  may  be,  and  too  often  are  drawn,  by 
the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportunities  of 
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a  large  fortune,  into  fome  irregularities,  \vhen  they 
come  forward  into  the  great  world  ;  yet  it  is  ever 
with  reluctance  and  compunction  of  n>ind,  becaufe 
their  bias  to  virtue  ftill  continues.  They  may  ftray 
fometimes  out  of  infirmity  or  compliance  ;  but  they 
will  loon  return  to  the  right  road,  and  keep  it  al- 
ways in  view.  I  fpeak  only  of  thoie  excefles  which 
are  too  much  the  attendants  of  youth  and  warmer 
bl  od ;  for  as  to  the  points  of  honour,  truth,  ju- 
ftice,  and  other  noble  gifts  of  the  mind,  wherein 
the  temperature  of  the  body  hath  no  concern,  they 
are  feldom  or  ever  known  to  be  wild. 

I  have  engaged  myfelf  very  unwarily  in  too  co- 
pious a  fubje<St  for  ib  »lhort  a  piper.  The  prefent 
fcope  I  would  aim  at,  is,  to  prove  that  fome  pro- 
portion of  human  knowledge  appears  requiiite  to 
thofe  who,  by  their  birth  or  fortune,  are  called  to 
the  making  of  laws,  and  in  a  hibordinate  way  to  the 
executing  of  them  ;  and  that  fuch  knowledge  is 
not  to  be  obtained  without  a  miracle,  under  the 
frequent,  corrupt,  and  fourth  methods  of  educa- 
ting ihofe  who  are  bom  to  wealth  or  titles.  For  I 
would  have  it  remembered,  that  I  do  by  no  means 
confine  thofe  remarks  to  young  perfons  of  noble 
birth ;  the  fame  errors  running  through  all  families 
where  there  is  wealth  enough  to  afford,  that  their 
fons  (at  leaft  the  eldeft)  may  be  good  for  nothing. 
Why  fiiould  my  fon  be  afcholar,  when  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  he  Ihould  live  by  his  learning  ?  By  this 
rule,  if  what  is  commonly  laid  be  true,  that  money 
afifuuers  all  things,  why  fnould  my  fon  be  honerr, 
temperate,  jure,  or  charitable,  fince  he  hath  no  in- 
tention to  depend  upon  any  of  thefe  qualities  for  a 
maintenance  ? 

When  all  is  done,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
matter  is  not  ib  bad,  as  I  would  make  it ;  and  God, 
who  worketh  good  out  of  evil,  acting  only  by  the 
ordinary  courie  and  rule  of  nature,  permits  this 
continual  circulation  of  human  things  for  his  own 
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tmfearchahle  ends.     The  father  erows  rich  by  avu- 
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vance,  injuftice,  oppreffion  ;  he  is  a  tyrant  in  the 
neighbourhood  over  flaves  and  beggars,  whom  he 
calls  his  tenants.  Why  (hould  he  deiire  to  have 
qualities  infufed  into  his  fon,  which  himfelf  never 
poflefled  or  knew,  or  found  the  want  of  in  the  ac- 
quiiition  of  his  wealth  ?  The  ion,  bred  in  flothand 
idlenefs,  becomes  a  fpend  thrift,  a  cully,  a  profligate, 
and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar,  as  his  father 
came  in.  Thus  the  former  is  puniihed  for  his  own 
iins,  as  well  as  for  thofe  of  the  latter.  The  dung- 
hill, having  raifed  a  huge  muthroom  of  fhort  du- 
ration, is  now  fpread  to  enrich  other  mens  lands. 
It  is  indeed  of  worfe  confequence,  where  noble  fa- 
milies are  gone  to  decay,  becaufe  their  titles  and  pri- 
vileges outlive  their  eftates  ;  and  politicians  tell  us, 
that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  public,  than 
a  numerous  nobility,  without  merit  or  fortune.  But 
even  here  God  hath  likewife  prefcribed  fome  reme- 
dy in  the  order  of  nature  ;  fo  many  great  families 
coming  to  an  end  by  the  floth,  luxury,  and  aban- 
doned luft,  which  enervated  their  breed  thro'  eve- 
fucceffion,  producing  gradually  a  more  effeminate 
race,  wholly  unfit  for  propagation. 
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A    LETTER    to    a    very  YOUNG  LADY 
on   her   MARRIAGE  *. 

MADAM, 

HE  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving  and 
paying  viiits  on  account  of  your  marriage  being 
now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter  upon  a  courfe 
of  life,  where  you  will  -want  much  advice  to  divert 
you  from  falling  into  many  errors,  fopperies,  and 
follies,  to  which  your  fex  is  fubject.  I  have  always 
born  an  entire  friendihip  to  your  father  and  mother  ; 
and  the  perfon  they  have  chofen  for  your  hufband, 
hath  been  for  fome  years  paft  my  particular  favou- 
rite ;  I  have  long  wiihed  you  might  come  together, 
becaufe  I  hoped,  that,  from  the  goodnels  of  your 
difpofition,  and  by  following  the  counfel  of  wife 
friends,  you  might  in  time  make  yourfelf  worthy 
of  him.  Your  parents  were  fo  far  in  the  right,  that 
they  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the  world ; 
whereby  you  avoided  many  wrong  fteps,  which  c- 
thers  have  taken,  and  have  fewer  ill  impreffions  to 
be  removed  :  but  they  failed,  as  it  is  generally  the 
c.ife,  in  too  much  neglecting  to  cultivate  your  mind; 
without  which  it  is  imporlible  to  acquire  or  preferve 
the  friendmip  and  efteerrTof  a  wife  man,  who  loon 
grows  weary  of  acting  the  lover,  and  treating  his 
wife  like  a  miftrefs,  but  wants  a  reafonable  compa- 
nion, and  a  true  friend,  through  every  ftage  of 
his  life.  It  muft  be  therefore  your  bulinefsto  qua- 
lify yourfelf  for  thole  offices  ;  wherein  I  will  not 

*  This  letter  ought  to  be  rend  by  all  new-mamed  women  5  and 
will  be  reici  wMthpleafure  and  advantage  bjrthemoft  diftinguifhed  and 
ta^.-ft  accompli(htd  l.;d  cs.  Qrnry. 
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fail  to  be  your  director,  as  long  as  I  fliall  think  you 
deferve  it,  by  letting  you  know  how  you  are  to  aft, 
and  what  you  ought  to  avoid. 

And  beware  of  defpifmg  or  neglecting  my  in- 
ftructions ;  whereon  will  depend  not  only  your 
making  a  good  figure  in  the  world,  but  your  own 
real  happinefs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  perlbn  who 
ought  to  be  the  deareft  to  you. 

I  muff  therefore  dcfire  you,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
be  very  flow  in  changing  the  modeft  behaviour  of  a 
virgin.  It  is  ufual  in  young  wires,  before  they 
have  been  many  weeks  married,  to  affume  a  bold 
forward  look,  and  manner  of  talking ;  as  if  they 
intended  to  iignify  in  all  companies,  that  they  were 
no  longer  girls,  and  confequently  that  their  whole 
demeanor,  before  they  got  a  hulband,  was  all  but 
a  countenance  and  constraint  upon  their  natuie: 
whereas,  I  fuppofe,  if  the  votes  of  wife  rnen  were 
gathered,  a  very  great  majority  would  be  in  favour 
of  thofe  ladies,  who,  after  they  were  entered  into 
that  ftate,  rather  chofe  to  double  their  portion  of 
modefty  and  refer vednefs. 

I  mult  likewife  warn  you  flrictly  againft  the  leaft 
degree  of  fondnefs  to  your  hufband  before  any  wit- 
nefs  whatsoever,  even  before  your  neareft  relations, 
or  the  very  maids  of  your  chamber.  This  proceed- 
ing is  fo  exceeding  odious  and  difguftful  to  all  who 
have  either  good  breeding  or  good  fenfe,  that  they 
affign  two  very  unamiable  reafons  for  it.  The  one  is 
grofs  hypocrify,  and  the  other  has  too  bad  a  name 
to  mention.  If  there  is  any  difference  to  be  made, 
your  hufband  is  the  loweft  perfonin  company, either 
at  home  or  abroad;  and  every  gentleman  preient  has 
a  better  claim  to  all  marks  of  civility  and  diftinc- 
tion  from  you.  Conceal  your  efteem  and  love  in 
your  own  breaft,  and  referve  your  kind  locks  and 
langi  .e  fcr  private  hours ;  which  are  io  man)  in 
the  four  and  twenty,  that  they  will  afford  tiv.r  to 
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employ  a  paffion  as  exalted  as  any  that  was  ever 
described  in  a  French  romance. 

Upon  this  head  i  ihould  likewife  aclvife  you  to 
differ  in  practice  from  thole  ladies  who  affect 
abundance  of  uheafihefs  while  their  hufbands  are 
abroad  ;  ftart  with  every  knock  at  the  door,  and 
ring  the  bell  inceflantly  for  the  fervants  to  let  ;ri 
their  mafter  ;  will  not  eat  a  bit  at  dinner  or  (upper, 
if  the  hufband  happens  to  ftay  out;  and  receive 
him  at  his  return  with  fuch  a  medley  of  chiding 
and  kindnefs,  and  catechiimg  him  where  he  has 
been,  that  a  ihrew  fiom  Billingfgate  would  be  a. 
more  eafy  and  eligible  companion. 

Of  the  fame  leaven  are  thole  wives,  who  when 
their  hufbands  are  gone  a  journey,  mull  have  a  let- 
ter every  poft  upon  pain  of  fits  and  hyfterics  ;  and 
a  day  mull:  be  fixed  for  their  return  home,  without 
the  lead  allowance  for  bufinefs,  and  iicknefs,  or  ac- 
cidents, or  weather.  Upon  which  I  can  only  fay, 
that,  in  my  obfervation,  thofe  ladies  who  are  apt  to 
make  the  greateft  clutter  on  fuch  occafions,  would 
liberally  have  paid  a  mefienger  for  bringing  them 
news,  that  their  hufbands  had  broken  their  necks  on 
the  road. 

You  will  perhaps  be  offended,  when  I  advife  you 
to  abate  a  little  of  that  violent  paflion  for  fine  cloaths 
fo  predominant  in  your  fex.  -It  is  a  little  hard,  that 
ours,  for  whole  fake  you  wear  them,  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  your  council,  i  may  venture  to  af- 

J  * 

fure  you,  that  we  will  make  an  abatement  at  any 
time  of  four  pounds  a  yard  in  a  brocade,  if  the  la- 
dies will  but  allow  a  fuitable  addition  of  care  in  the 
cleanlinefs  and  fweetnefs  of  their  peribtv  .  For  the 
fatirical  part  of  mankind  will  needs  believe,  that  it 
is  not  hnpoflible  to  be  very  fine  and  very  filthy  ; 
and  that  the  capacities  of  a  lady  are  foraetimds  apt 
to  fall  fhort  in  cultivating  cleanlinefs  and  finery  to- 
gether, I  fhall  only  acid,  upon  fo  tender  a  fubjecr. 
what  a  pleafant  gentleman  laid  concerning  a  iilly 
VOL.  IX.  B  woman 
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woman  of  quality,  That  nothing  could  make  her 
fupportable  but  cutting  off  her  head  ;  for  his  cars 
were  offended  by  her  tongue,  and  his  nofe  by  her 
hair  and  teeth. 

I  am  wholly  at  a  lofs  how  to  advife  you  in  the 
choice  of  company  ;  which,  however,  is  a  point  of 
as  great  importance  as  any  in  your  life.  IF  your 
general  acquaintance  be  among  ladies,  who  arc 
your  equals  or  fuperiors,  provided  they  have  no- 
thing of  what  is  commonly  called  an  ill  reputation, 
you  think  you  are  fafe ;  and  this,  in  the  ftyle  of 
the  world,  will  pafs  for  good  company  :  whereas, 
I  am  afraid,  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  pick  out  one 
female  acquaintance  in  this  town,  from  whom  you 
will  not  be  in  a  maaifeft  danger  of  contracting  fome 
foppery,  affectation,  vanity,  folly,  or  vice.  Your 
only  fafe  way  of  converging  with  them,  is,  by  a  firm 
refolution  to  proceed  in  your  practice  and  behaviour 
directly  contrary  to  whatever  they  fhail  fay  or  do. 
And  this  I  take  to  be  a  good  general  rule,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  For  inftance  ;  in  thedoctrines 
they  u fu ally  deliver  to  young  married  women  for 
managing  their  hufbands  :  their  feveral  accounts  of 
their  own  conduct  in  that  particular,  to  recommend 
it  to  your  imitation  ;  the  reflections  they  make  up- 
on others  of  their  fex  for  acting  differently  ;  their 
directions,  how  to  come  off  with  victory  upon  any 
difpute  or  quarrel  you  may  have  with  your  huf- 
band ;  the  arts,  by  which  you  may  diicover  and 
practife  upon  his  weak  fide ;  when  to  work  by 
flattery  and  infinuation,  when  to  melt  him  with 
tears,  and  when  to  engage  with  a  high  hand  :  in 
thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  cafes,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  retain  as  many  of  their  lectures  in  your  me- 
mory as  you  can,  and  then  determine  to  act  in  fall 
opposition  to  them  all. 

I  hope  your  hufband  will  interpofe  his  autho- 
rity to  limit  you  in  the  trade  of  viiidng.  Half  a 
dozen  fools  aa'e,  in  all  conscience,  as  many  as  you 
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fhould  require  :  and  it  will  be  fufHcient  for  you  to 
fee  them  twice  a  year  ;  for  I  think  the  faihion  does 
not  exact,  that  vifits  fhould  fce  paid  to  friends. 

I  advife,  that  your  company  at  home  fhould  con- 
fid  of  men,  rather  than  women.  To  fay  the  truth, 
I  never  yet  knew  a  tolerable  woman  to  be  fond  of 
her  own  fcx.  I  confefs,  when  both  are  mixed  and 
well  chofen,  and  put  their  beft  qualities  forward, 
there  may  be  an  intercourfe  of  civility  and  good- 
will ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  fome  degree  of 
fcnie,  can  make  converiation  or  any  amufement  a- 
greeable.  But  a  knot  of  ladies,  got  together  by 
themfelves,  is  a  very  fchool  of  impertinence  and 
detraction,  and  it  is  well  if  thofe  be  the  worft. 

Let  your  men-acquaintance  be  of  your  hufband's 
choice,  and  not  recommended  to  you  by  any  {lie- 
companions  ;  becaufe  they  will  certainly  fix  a  cox- 
comb upon  you,  and  ic  will  coil  you  fome  time  and 
pains  before  you  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
distinguishing  fuch  a  one  from  a  man  of  fenfe. 

Never  take  a  favourite  waiting-maid  into  your 
cabinet-council,  to  entertain  you  with  hiftories  of 
thofe  ladies  whom  Ihe  hath  formerly  ferved,  of 
their  diverfions  and  their  dreiTes  ;  to  infmuate  how 
great  a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how  little  you 
are  allowed  to  fquander  :  to  appeal  to  her  from 
your  hu {band,  and  to  be  determined  by  her  judg- 
ment, becaufe  you  are  fure  it  will  be  always  for 
you  ;  to  receive  and  difcard  fervants  by  her  appro- 
bation or  diflike;  to  engage  you,  by  her  iniinua- 
tions,  in  mifunderftandings  with  your  beft  friends, 
to  reprefent  all  things  in  falfe  colours,  and  to  be 
the  common  emiflary  of  fcandal. 

But  the  grand  affair  of  your  life  will  be,  to  gain 
and  preferve  the  friendship  and  efteem  of  your 
hufband.  You  are  married  to  a  man  of  good  edu- 
cation and  learning,  of  an  excellent  understanding 
and  an  exact  tafte.  It  is  true,  and  it  is  happy  for  you, 
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that  thefe  qualities  in  him  are  adorned  with  great 
modefty,  a  moft  amiable  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
and  an  unufual  difpofition  to  fobriety  and  virtue. 
But  neither  good-nature  nor  virtue  will  furFcr  him 
to  eiteern  you  againit  his  judgement ;  and  although 
he  is  not  capable  of  ufing  you  ill,  yet  you  will  in 
time  grow  a  thing  indifferent,  and  perhaps  con- 
temptible ;  unlefs  you  can  fupply  the  lofs  of  youth 
and  beauty  with  more  durable  qualities.  You  have 
but  a  very  few  years  to  be  young  and  handfome  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  and  as  few  months  to  be  fo  in 
the  eyes  of  a  hufband  who  is  not  a  fool ;  for  I  hope 
you  do  not  ftill  dream  of  charms  and  raptures,  which 
marriage  ever  did,  and  ever  will  put  a  fudden  end 
to.  Befides,  yours  was  a  match  of  prudence  and 
common  good-liking,  without  any  mixture  of  tha* 
ridiculous  paflion,  which  hath  no  being  but  in 
play-books  and  romances. 

You  muft  therefore  ufe  all  endeavours  to  attain 
to  fome  degree  of  thofe  accomplifliments,  which 
your  hufband  mo  ft  values  in  other  people,  and  for 
which  lie  is  mod  valued  himfelf.  You  muft  im- 
prove yoi  mind  by  clofely  purfuing  fuch  a  method 
of  fhidy  as  I  mall  direct  or  approve  of.  You  mull 
get  a  collection  of  hiftory  and  travels,  which  I  will 
recommend  to  you,  and  fpend  fome  hours  every 
clay  in  reading  them,  and  making  extracts  from 
th  :rv,  if  your  memory  be  weak.  You  muft  invite 
perfons  of  knowledge  and  underftanding  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  you,  by  whofe  coverfation  you 
may  learn  to  correct  your  tafte  and.  judgment  ;  and 
when  you  can  bring  yourfelf  to  comprehend  and 
relifli  the  good  fenfe  of  others,  you  will  arrive  m 
time  to  think  rightly  your'elf,  and  to  become  area- 
fonable  and  agreeable  companion.  This  muft  pro- 
duce in  your  hufband  a  true  rational  love  and  efuem 
for  you,  which  old  age  will  not  diminifh.  He  will 
have  a  regard  for  your  judgement  and  opinion  in 
matters  of  the  greateft  weight ;  you  will  be  able  to 

entertain 
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entertain  each  other  without  a  third  perfon  to  re- 
lieve you  by  finding  difcourfe.  The  endowments 
of  your  mind  will  even  make  your  perfon  more 
agreeeble  to  him  ;  and  when  you  are  alone,  your 
time  will  not  lie  heavy  upon  your  hands  for  want 
of  fome  trifling  amufement. 

As  little  refpecl  as  I  have  for  the  generality  of 
your  fex,  it  hath  ibmetimes  moved  me  with  pity, 
to  fee  the  lady  of  the  houfe  forced  to  withdraw  im- 
mediately after  dinner;  and  this  in  families  where 
there  is  not  much  drinking  ;  as  if  it  were  an 
eftabliihed  maxim,  That  women  are  incapable  of 
all  converfation.  In  a  room  where  both  fexes 
meet,  if  the  men  are  difcourfing  upon  any  general 
fubject,  the  ladies  never  think  it  their  bufmefs  to 
partake  in  what  paiTeth  ;  but,  in  a  feparate  club, 
entertain  each  other  with  the  price  and  choice  of 
lace,  and  (ilk,  and  what  drefTes  they  liked  or  dif- 
approved  at  the  church  or  the  playhouie.  And 
when  you  are  among  yoiirfelvcs,  how  naturally, 
after  the  firft  compliments,  do  you  apply  your 
hands  to  each  others  lappets,  and  ruflies,  and 
mantuas ;  as  if  the  whole  bufinefs  of  your  lives, 
and  the  public  concern  of  the  world,  depended  up- 
on the  cut  or  colour  of  your  drcfles?  As  divines 
fay,  that  fome  people  take  more  pains  to  be 
damned,  than  it  would  cell  them  to  be  faved;  fo 
your  fex  employs  more  thought,  memory,  and  ap- 
plication to  be  fools,  than  would  fcrve  to  make 
them  wife  and  uieful.  When  I  reflect  en  this,  I 
cannot  conceive  you  to  be  human  creatures,  but  :\ 
f>rt  of  fpecies  hardly  a  degree  above  a  monkey; 
who  hath  more  diverting  tricks  than  any  of  you, 
is  an  animal  lefs  mifchievous  and  expeniive,  might 
in  time  be  a  tolerable  critic  in  velvet  and  brocade, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  would  equally  be.cornc 
them. 

I  would  have  you  look  upon  finery  as  a  necef- 
fary  folly  ;  which  all  great  ladies  did  whom  I  have 

B  3  ever 
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ever  known.  I  do  not  defire  you  to  be  out  of  the 
fafhion,  but  to  be  the  laft  and  leaft  in  it.  I  expert 
that  your  cirefs  (hall  be  one  degree  lower  than  your 
fortune  can  afford  ;  and,  in  your  own  heart,  I 
would  wifh  you  to  be  an  utter  contemner  of  all  di- 
ftinctions  which  a  finer  petticoat  can  give  you  ;  be- 
cauie  it  will  neither  make  you  richer,  handfumer, 
younger,  better  natured,  more  virtuous  or  wife, 
than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg. 

If  you  are  in  company  with  men  of  learning, 
though  they  happen  to  difcourfe  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  out  of  your  compafs,  yet  you  will  gather  more 
advantage  by  iiftening  to  them,  than  from  all  the 
nonfenfe  and  frippery  of  your  own  lex  ;  but  if  they 
be  men  of  breeding  as  well  as  learning,  they  will 
feldom  engage  in  any  converfation  where  you  ought 
not  to  be  a  hearer,  and  in  time  have  your  part.  If 
they  talk  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  ieve- 
ral  kingdoms  of  Europe,  of  travels  into  remoter 
nations,  of  the  ftate  of  their  own  country,  or  of 
the  great  men  and  adtions  of  Greece  and  Rome  ; 
if  they  give  their  judgement  upon  Englifh  and 
French  writers,  either  in  verfe  or  profe,  or  of  the 
nature  and  limits  of  virtue  and  vice  ;  it  is  a  fhame 
for  an  Englifh  lady  not  to  relifh  fuch  difcourfes, 
not  to  improve  by  them,  and  endeavour,  by  read- 
ing and  information,  to  have  her  {hare  in  thofe  en- 
tertainments, rather  than  turn  afide,  as  it  is  the  u- 
fual  cuftom,  and  confult  with  the  woman  who  fits 
next  her,  about  a  new  cargo  of  fans. 

It  is  a  little  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter in  a  thoufand  ihould  be  brought  to  read  or  un- 
derftand  her  own  natural  tongue,  or  be  judge  of 
the  eaiieft  books  that  are  written  in  it ;  as  any  one 
may  find,  who  can  have  the  patience  to  hear  them, 
when  they  are  difpofed  to  mangle  a  play  or  a  no- 
vel ;  where  the  leaft  word  out  of  the  common  road 
is  fare  to  difconcert  them  :  and  it  is  no  wonder, 

when 
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•when  they  are  not  fo  much  as  taught  to  fpell  in 
their  childhood,  nor  can  ever  attain  to  it  in  their 
whole  lives.  I  advife  you  therefore  to  read  aloud, 
more  or  lefs,  every  day  to  your  hufband,  if  he  will 
permit  you,  or  to  any  other  friend  (but  not  a  fe- 
male one)  who  is  able  to  fet  you  right.  And  as 
for  fpelling,  you  may  compafs  it  in  time,  by  making 
collections  from  the  books  you  read. 

I  know  very  well,  that  thofe  who  are  commonly 
called  learned  women,  have  loll  all  manner  of  ere-* 
dit  by  their  impertinent  talkativenefs,  and  conceit 
of  themfelves.  But  there  is  an  eafy  remedy  for 
this  ;  if  you  once  coniider,  that,  after  all  the  pains 
you  may  be  at,  you  never  can  arrive,  in  point  of 
learning,  to  the  perfection  of  a  fchoolboy  The 
reading  I  would  advife  you  to,  is  only  for  improve- 
ment of  your  own  good  fenfe,  which  will  never 
fail  of  being  mended  by  difcretion.  It  is  a  wrong 
method,  and  ill  choice  of  books,  that  makes  thole 
learned  ladies  juft  fo  much  the  worfe  for  what  they 
have  read.  And  therefore  it  fhall  be  my  care  to 
direct  you  better  ;  a  talk  for  which  I  take  myfelf 
to  be  not  ill  qualified  ;  becaufe  I  have  fpent  more 
time,  and  have  had  more  opportunities  than  many 
others,  to  obfei  ve  and  difcover  from  what  fources 
the  various  follies  of  women  are  derived. 

Pray  obferve,  how  infignificant  things  are  the 
common  race  of  ladies,  when  they  have  palTed  their 
youth  and  beauty  ;  how  contemptible  they  appear 
to  the  men,  and  yet  more  contemptible  to  the 
younger  part  of  their  own  fex  ;  and  have  no  relief 
but  in  palling  their  afternoons  in  viiits,  where  they 
are  never  acceptable  ;  and  their  evening  at  cards 
among  each  other ;  while  the  former  part  of  the 
day  is  fpent  in  fpleen  and  envy,  or  in  vain  endea- 
vours to  repair,  by  art  and  drefs,  the  ruins  of  time. 
Whereas  I  have  known  ladies  at  lixty,  to  whom 
all  the  polite  part  of  the  court  and  town  paid 

their 
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their  addrefTes,  without  any  farther  view  than 
that  of  enjoying  the  pleafure  of  their  converla- 
tion. 

I  am  ignorant  of  any  one  quality  that  is  amiable 
in  a  man,  which  is  not  equally  fo  in  a  woman.  I 
do  not  except  even  modefty  and  gentlenefs  of  na- 
ture. Nor  do  I  know  one  vice  or  folly,  which  is 
not  equally  deteftable  in  both.  There  is  indeed 
one  infirmity  which  is  generally  allowed  you  ;  I 
mean  that  of  cowardice.  Vet  there  ihoukl  feem 
to  be  fomething  very  capricious,  that  when  women 
profcfs  their  admiration  for  a  colonel  or  a  captain, 
on  account  of  his  valour,  they  ihoukl  fancy  it  a 
very  graceful  becoming  quality  in  themfelves,  to 
be  afraid  of  their  own  fhadows  ;  to  fcream  in  a 
barge  when  the  weather  is  calmeft,  or  in  a  coach 
at  the  ring  ;  to  run  from  a  cow  at  a  hundred 
yards  diftance  ;  to  fall  into  fits  at  the  light  of  a 
{pider,  an  earwig,  or  a  frog.  At  lead,  if  cow- 
ardice be  a-iign  of  cruelty,  (as  it  is  generally  grant- 
ed), I  can  hardly  think  it  an  accornpliihment  fo 
deilrable,  as  to  be  thought  worth  improving  by 
affectation. 

And  as  the  fame  virtues  equally  become  both 
fexes,  fo  there  is  no  quality  whereby  women  en- 
deavour to  diftinguiih  themfelves  from  men,  for 
which  they  are  not  juft  fo  much  the  worfe,  except 
that  only  of  refervednefs  ;  which,  however,  as  you 
generally  manage  it,  is  nothing  clfe  but  affectation 
or  hypocrify.  For,  as  you  cannot  too  much  dif- 
countenance  thofe  of  our  fex  who  prefume  to  take 
unbecoming  liberty  before  you,  fo  you  ought  to 
be  wholly  unconftrained  in  the  company  of  deierv- 
ing  men,  when  you  have  had  fufrkient  experience 
of  their  difcretion. 

There  is  never  wanting  in  this  town,  a  tribe  of 
bold,  fwaggering,  rattling  ladies,  whofe  talents  pals 
among  coxcombs  for  wit  and  humour  ;  their  ex- 
cellency 
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cellency  lies  in  rude  choking  expreffions,  and  what 
they  call  "  running  a  man  down."  If  a  gentleman 
in  their  company  happens  to  have  any  blemifh  in 
his  birth  or  perlon,  if  any  misfortune  hath  befal- 
len his  family  or  himfelf,  for  which  he  is  afliamed, 
they  will  be  fure  to  give  him  broad  hints  of  it  with- 
out any  provocation.  I  would  recommend  you 
to  the  acquaintance  of  a  common  prcftitute,  ra- 
ther than  to  that  of  fuch  termagants  as  thefe.  I 
have  often  thought,  that  na  man  is  obliged  to 
fuppofe  fuch  creatures  to  be  women,  but  to  treat 
them  like  infolent  rafcals  difguifed  in  female  ha- 
bits, who  ought  to  be  ftripped  and  kicked  down 
ft airs. 

I  will  add  one  thing,  though  it  be  a  little  out  of 
place  ;  which  is,  to  deiire  that  you  will  learn  to 
value  and  efteem  your  hufband  for  thofe  good  qua- 
lities which  he  really  pofTeiTeth,  and  not  to  fancy 
others  in  him  which  he  certainly  hath  not.  For 
although  this  latter  is  generally  underftood  to  be  a 
mark  of  love,  yet  it  is  indeed  nothing  but  affectation 
or  ill  judgement.  It  is  true,  he  wants  fo  very  few 
accomplishments,  that  you  are  in  no  great  danger 
of  erring  on  this  fide  ;  but  my  caution  is  occafion- 
ed  by  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance,  married  to  a 
very  valuable  perfon,  whom  yet  ilie  is  fo  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  always  commending  for  thofe  perfec- 
tions to  which  he  can  leaft  pretend. 

I  can  give  you  no  advice  upon  the  article  of  ex- 
penfe  :  only  I  think  you  ought  to  be  well  inform- 
ed, how  much  your  hufband's  revenue  amounts  to ; 
nnd  be  fo  good  a  computer,  as  to  keep  within  it, 
in  that  part  of  the  management  which  falls  to  your 
fhure  ;  and  not  to  put  yourfelf  in  the  number  of 
thole  politic  ladies,  who  think  they  gain  a  great 
point,  \vhen  they  have  teafed  their  hufbands  to  buy 
them  a  new  equipage,  a  laced  head,  or  a  fine  petti- 
coat, without  once  considering  what  long  fcorcs 
remain  unpaid  to  the  butcher. 

Idc- 
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I  defire  you  will  keep  this  letter  in  your  cabinet, 
and  often  examine  impartially  your  whole  conduct 
by  it.  And  fo  God  blels  you,  and  make  you  a  tair 
example  to  your  lex,  and  a  perpetual  comfort  to 
your  hufoand,  and  your  parents.  I  am,  with  great 
truth  and  affection, 

MA  DAM, 

Your  moft  faithful  friend, 

and  humble-  fervant. 
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•Spargcre  voces 


In  vulgum  ambigaas,  ci  quarere  conjcius  arma. 

To .  the    BOOKSELLER. 

Mr.  MORPHEW, 

"V'Ou"  care  in  putting  an  aclvertifement  in  the  Ex- 
•*•  aminer,  hath  been  of  very  great  ufe  to  me. 
I  now  fend  you  my  preface  to  the  Bifhop  of  Sa- 
rum's  Introduction  to  his  third  volume  ;  which  I 
clefire  you  to  print  in  fuch  a  form  as,  in  the  book- 
feller's  phrafe,  will  make  a  lixpenny-touch ;  hoping 
it  will  give  fuch  a  public  notice  of  my  clefign,  that 
it  may  come  into  the  hands  of  thofe  who  perhaps 
look  not  into  the  Biihop's  introduction  *.  I  defire 
you  will  prefix  to  this  a  pafTage  out  of  Virgil,  which 
doth  fo  perfectly  agree  with  my  prcfent  thoughts  of 
his  Lcrdihip,  that  I  cannot  exprefs  them  better, 
nor  more  truly,  than  thofe  words  do. 

I  am, 
fc  IR, 

Your  humble  fervant. 


*  The  Bifhop's  Intro iucTtion  is  prefaced  \viih  a  letter  to  his  bock- 
ftllcr,  of  v. hich  this  letter  is  a  burk-foue. 

A  PRE- 
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way  of  publifhing  introductions  to  books 
•*•  that  are,  God  knows  when,  to  come  out,  is 
either  wholly  new,  or  fo  long  unpradtifed,  that  my 
fmall  reading  cannot  trace  it.  However,  we  are  to 
fuppofe,  that  a  perfon  of  his  Lordihip's  great  age 
and  experience  -would  hardly  a<ft  fiich  a  pijce  of 
iingularity,  without  fome  extraordinary  motives.  I 
cannot  but  obferve,  that  his  fellow-  labourer,  the 
author  of  the  paper  called  The  fcnglifhman  *,  feems, 
in  fome  of  his  late  performances,  to  have  almoft 
tranfcribed  the  notions  of  the  Biihop.  Thefe  no- 
tions I  take  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  fame  ma- 
tters, leaving  to  each  writer  that  peculiar  manner 
of  expreffing  himfelf,  which  the  poverty  of  our 
language  forceth  me  to  call  their  flyle.  When  the 
Guardian  changed  his  title,  and  profefTed  to  engage 
in  fadtion,  I  was  lure  the  word  was  given  ;  that 
grand  preparations  were  making  againft  next  fef- 
fions  ;  that  all  advantages  would  be  taken  of  the 
little  diifcnfions  reported  to  be  among  thofe  in  pow- 
er ;  and  that  the  Guardian  would  foon  be  fecond- 
ed  by  fome  other  piquerers  from  the  fame  camp. 
But  I  will  confefs  my  fufpicions  did  not  carry  me 
fo  far  as  to  conjecture,  that  this  venerable  cham- 
pion would  be  in  fuch  mighty  hafte  to  come  into 
the  fi^ld,  and  ferve  in  the  quality  of  an  en  font 
perdu  f,  armed  only  with  a  pocket-piftol.,  before 
his  great  blundetbuis  could  be  got  ready,  his  old 

*   Mr.  Steelc. 

•f-  Fnfm.  je>  •  !••,  on?,  of  the  forlorn  hope.  The  forlorn  h  re  is  a 
numb.r  or"  mai.  .el-:6lcr  or  any  del]  era  e  ehterpnie,  or  appoi:\ud  or 
the  fir  ft  cnfei  ia  u  baltie, 

2  rufty 
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Y*ifty  breaftplate  fcoured,  and  his  cracked  head- 
piece mended. 

I  was  debating  with  myfelf,  whether  this  hint  of 
producing  a  fmall  pamphlet,  to  give  notice  of  a 
large  folio,  was  not  borrowed  from  the  ceremonial 
in  Spanifh  romances,  where  a  dwarf  is  fent  out  tip- 
on  the  battlements,  to  fignify  to  all  paflengers  what 
a  mighty  giant  there  is  in  the  caftle,  or  whether  the 
Bilhop  copied  this  proceeding  from  the  fanfaron- 
nade  J  of  Moniieur  Boffleurs,  when  the  Earl  of 
Portland  and  that  General  had  an  interview.  Se- 
veral men  were  appointed  at  certain  periods  to  ride 
in  great  hafte  towards  the  English  camp,  and  cry 
out,  Monjeigneur  vicnt,  Monfeigneur  vlent  * :  then 
fmall  parties  advanced  with  the  fame  fpeed,  and  the 
fame  cry  :  and  this  foppery  held  for  many  hours, 
until  the  Marefchal  himfelf  arrived.  So  here  the 
Bifhop  (as  we  find  by  his  dedication  to  Mr.  Chur- 
chill the  bookfeller)  hath  for  a  long  time  fent  wain- 
ing  of  his  arrival  by  advertifements  in  gazettes  ; 
and  now  his  introduction  advanceth  to  tell  us  again, 
Monfeigneur  vient.  In  the  mean  time  we  muft  gape, 
and  wait,  and  gaze,  the  Lord  knows  how  long, 
and  keep  our  fpirits  in  fome  reafonable  agitation, 
until  his  Lordihip's  real  felf  ihali  think  fit  to  ap- 
pear in  the  habit  of  a  folio. 

I  have  feen  the  fame  fort  of  management  at  a 
puppet-ihow.  Some  puppets  of  little  or  no  confe- 
quence  appeared  feveral  times  at  the  window,  to  al- 
lure the  boys  and  the  rabble  :  the  trumpeter  found- 
ed often,  and  the  door-keeper  cried  an  hundred 
times,  until  he  was  hoarfe,  that  they  were  "  juil 
'*  going  to  begin  ;"  yet,  after  all,  we  were  forced 
fometimes  to  wait  an  hour  before  Punch  himillf 
in  perfon  made  his  entry. 

But  why  this  ceremony  among  old  acquaintance  ? 


\   Fatifa, oitiaele,   va!n  olkntauon. 

My  Lord  is  coming,  my  Lord  is  coming. 


VOL.  IX.  C  The 
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The  ivorld  and  he  have  long  known  one  another. 
Let  him  appoint  his  hour,  and  niak^  his  vifit,  with- 
out troubling  us  all  day  with  a  fucceilion  of  mefia- 
ges  from  his  lackeys  and  pages. 

With  fubmiffion,  thefe  little  arts  of  getting  off 
an  edition,  do  ill  become  any  author  above  the  iize 
of  Marten  the  furgeon.  My  Lord  tells  us,  that 
"  many  thoufands  of  the  two  former  parts  of  his 
<f  hiftory  are  in  the  kingdom;"  and  now  he  perpe- 
tually advertifeth  in  the  gazette,  that  he  intends  to 
publilli  the  third.  This  is  exactly  in  the  method 
and  ftyle  of  Marten  ;  "  The  feventh  edition  (many 
"  thoufands  of  the  former  editions  having  been  fuld 
ofFin  a  fmall  time)  of  Mr.  Marten's  bock  concern- 
ing fecret  difeafes,"  <&c. 
Doth  his  Lordihip  intend  to  publifh  his  great  vo- 
lume by  fubfcription,  and  is  this  introduction  only 
by  way  of  fpecimen?  I  was  inclined  to  think  fo, 
becaufe,  in  the  prefixed  letter  to  Mr.  Churchill, 
•which  introduces  this  introduction,  there  are  fome 
dubious  expreffions.  He  fays,  "  The  advertife- 
"  ments  he  publiihed  were  in  order  to  move  people 
t(  to  fnrnifli  him  with  materials,  which  might  help 
*•'  him  to  linifh  his  work  with  great  advantage." 
If  he  means  half  a  guinea  upon  the  fubfcription, 
and  the  other  half  at  the  delivery,  why  doth  he 
not  tell  us  fo  in  plain  terms  ? 

I  am  wondering  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  this 
diminutive  letter  to  Mr.  Churchill  Ihould  under- 
ftand  the  bufmefs  of  introducing  better  than  the 
introdii'Slion  itfelf  ;  or  why  the  biihop  ihould  not 
take  it  into  his  head  to  fend  the  former  into  the 
world  in  fome  months  before  the  latter ;  which 
would  have  been  yet  a  greater  improvement  upon 
the  folemnity  of  the  proceffion. 

Since  I  writ  thefe  lines,  I  have  perufed  the  whole 
pamphlet,  (which  I  had  only  dipped  in  before),  and 
found  I  have  been  hunting  upon  a  wrong  fccnt'* 
for  the  author  hath,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  piece, 

difcovercd 
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difcovcred  the  true  motives  which  put  him  upon 
lending  it  abroad  at  this  juncture.  1  fhall  therefore 
conlidcr  them  as  they  come  in  n.y  way. 

My  Lord  begins  his  introduction  with  an  account 
of  the  reafons  why  he  was  guilty  of  fo'many  mif- 
takcs  in  the  iirft  volume  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  re- 
formation. His  excitfcs  are  j i: ft,  rational,  and  ex- 
treme!y  confiftent.  He  fays,  "  he  wrote  in  hafte  ;" 
which  he  confirms,  by  adding,  "  that  it  lay  a  year 
"  after  he  wrote  it  before  it  was  put  into  the 
"  prefs,"  At  the  (lime  time  he  mentions  a  pafTage 
extremely  to  the  honour  of  that  pious  and  excellent 
prelate  Archbifhop  Bancroft,  \vhich  demoriftrates 
his  Grace  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  great  fagacity, 
and  almoft  a  prophet.  "  Dr.  Burnet,  then  a  pri- 
"  vate  divine,  defired  admittance  to  the  Cotton  li- 
"  brary,  but  was  prevented  by  the  Archbiiliop  * ; 
"  who  told  Sir  John  Cotton,  that  the  faid  Doctor 
t(  was  no  friend  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
"  or  to  the  conftitutioii  of  the  kingdom."  This 
judgement  was  the  more  extraordinary,  becanfe 
the  Doctor  had  not  long  before  nubliihed  a  book  in 

*  It  is  fjmewhat  remarkable  fo  fee  the  prc^refs  of  th's  Hory.  In 
the  firft  edition  of  this  int;O'lu£h'on,  it  fhculJ  fiern  "  he  \vns  PREVErt- 
*'  T  F  D  by  the  Archb  'hop."  &c.  \Vhen  ths  ir.troi'-iftion  was  rcn  iot- 
ed  a  y°ur  after  with  iht  hhlory,  i1.  ll.mds:  "  A  GREAT  PR  at  A-:  t 
"  had  been  before  hand,  and  poiTjff":d  him  [Sir  John  C>Hon]  a^a'mfr 

"  me. That  urjltfs  ;he  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury   would  icccm- 

"  merd  me. he  def:.<xjd  to  be  exdi  ed, 'The  Bifliop  cf  V/orctf- 

if  ce-  could  net  prevail  on  the  Archbifhop  to  INTERPOJE."  Th;« 
is  fimeuhat  lefs  than  PREVENTING  $  unle's  the  ArchblfTiop  be  meant 
by  the  GREAT  PRELATE  ;  which"  is  ijot  very  probable,  j.  B;cMi)f"f, 
i.i  the  preface  to  this  very  third  volume,  p.  4.  he  fays,  it  was  by  Arch- 
"  biihop  Bancroft's  order  he  had  the  free  ufe  of  every  tiling  that  by 
'•  in  the  Lambeth  library."  z.  Becaufe  tht-.  author  of  Speculum  Sa>if- 
lurlanum,  p.  6.  tells  us,  "  His  accefs  to  the  library  was^wing  SOL*- 
"  LV  to  the  recommendation  of  Archbill  oj>  Sancroft,  as  I  have  been 
*'  informed  (fays  the  author)  by  fume  of  the  family."  3.  Becanfe 
B  Oio;>  Burner,  in  his  hlfrnry  of  his  nwntime*,  f<n-s  it  \v?s  "  DOLHEN, 
41  Biihop  of  Rrcheftor,  [at  the  infligation  of  the  Duke  of  Laudcrdalc], 
"  that  diverted  Sir  John  Cotton  from  fufifering  him  to  ftarch  his  lib- 
rary." 

C  ^  Scotland, 
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Scotland,  with  his,  name  prefixed,  which  carries 
the  regal  prerogative  higher  than  any  writer  of  the 
age.  However,  the  good  Archbifhop  lived  to  fee 
his  opinion  become  uiiiverfal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  bilhop  goes  on,  for  many  pages,  with  art 
account  of  certain  facts  relating  to  the  publiihing 
his  two  former  volumes  of  the  reformation  ;  the 
great  fuccefs  of  that  work,  and  the  adverfaries  who 
appeared  againft  it.  Thefe  are  matters  out  of  the 
way  of  my  reading;  only  I  obferve,  that  poor  Mr. 
Henry  Wharton,  who  hath  deferved  fo  well  of  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,  and  who  gave  himfelf 
the  trouble  of  detecting  fome  hundreds  of  the  Bi- 
ihop's  mifrakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter  from 
his  Lord£hip.  Upon  which  I  cannot  avoid  men- 
tioning a  peculiar  method  which  this  prelate  takes 
to  revenge  himfelf  upon  thofe  who  prefume  to  dif- 
fer from  him  in  print.  The  bifhop  of  Rochefter 
*  happened  fome  years  ago  to  be  of  this  number. 
MyXiQrd  of  Sarum,  in  his  reply,  ventured  to  tell 
the  world,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  writagainft 
him,  meaning  Dr.  Atterbury,  was  one  upon  whom, 
he  had  conferred  great  obligations ;  which  was  a 
very  generous  Chrirtian  contrivance  of  charging 
his  adversary  with  ingratitude.  But  it  feems  the 
truth  happened  to  be  on  the  other  fide  :  which  the 
Doctor  made  appear  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would 
have  iilenced  his  Lordihip  for  ever,  if  he  had  not 
been  wrhing-proof.  Poor  Mr.  Wharton  in  his 
grave,  is  charged  with  the  fame  accufation,  but  with 
circumftances  the  mo  ft  aggravating  that  malice  and 
iomething  elfe  could  invent  ;  and  which  i  will  no 
more  believe  than  five  hundred  paiTages  in  a  certain 
book  of  travels  *.  See  the  character  he  gives  of  a 
divine  and  a  fcholar,  who  fhortened  his  life  in  the 
fervice  of  God  and  the  church.  "  Mr.  Wharton 

*  Dr.  Atterbury. 
**  Burnefs.  travels. 

(i  defired 
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".  dc fired  me  to  intercede  with  Tillotfon  for  a  pre- 
"  bend  of  Canterbury.  I  did  fo,  but  Whartori 
<c  would  not  believe  it;  faid,  he  would  be  reven- 
((  ged,  and  fo  writ  againft  me.  Soon  after  he  was 
"  convinced  I  had  fpoke  for  him  ;  faid  he  was  fet 
"  on  to  do  what  he  did  :  and  if  I  would  procure  a- 
"  ny  tiling  for  him,  he  would  difcover  every  thing 
ft  to  me/'  What  a  fpirit  of  candor,  charity,  and 
good-nature,  generoilty,  and  truth,  iliines  thro' 
this  ftory,  told  of  a  moil:  excellent  and  pious  divine 
twenty  years  after  his  death,  without  one  fingle 
voucher ! 

Come  we  now  to  the  reafons  which  moved  his 
Lordfhip  to  fet  about  this  work  at  this  time.  "  He 
"  could  delay  it  no  longer,  becaufe  the  reafons  of" 
"  engaging  in  it  at  nrft  feemed  to  return  upon  him.'* 
He  was  then  frightened  with  "  the  danger  of  a  Po- 
"  pith  fueceifor  in  view,  and  the  dreadful  appre- 
*'  henfions  of  the  power  of  France/'  England  hath 
forgot  thefe  dangers,  and  vet  is  nearer  to  them  than 

O  J 

ever,  and  therefore  he  is  refolved  to  awaken  them 
with  his  third  volume  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  fends 
this  introduction  to  let  them  know  they  are  aileep, 
He  then  goes  on  in  defcribing  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  after  fuch  a- manner  as  if  deitrudtionhung 
Over  us  by  a  lingle  hair  ;  as  if  the  Pope,  the  devil,, 
the  pretender,  and  France,  werejuii  at  our  doors. 

When  the  Bifliop  publiihed  his  hiilory,  there  was 
a  popifh  plot  on  foot :  the  Duke  of  York,  a  known 
PapiJt,  was  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown  ;  the 
houie  of  Commons  would  not  hear  of  any  expe- 
dient for  iecuring  their  religion  under  a  Popifh 
prince,  nor  would  the -King,  or  Lords,  confent  to 
a  bill  of  excluiion  :  the  French  King  was  in  the 
height  of  his  grandeur,  and  the  vigour  of  his  age. 
At  this  day  the  prefumptive  heir,  with  that  whole 
illuftrious  family,  are  Proteftants;  the  Popifh.  pre- 
tender excluded  for  ever  by  fcveral  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and  every  perfon  in  the  foaaileft  employment, 

C  3  as 
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:n  well  as  the  members  of  both  houfes,  obliged  tcr 
abjure  him  :  the  Fench  king  is  at  the  Joweft  ebb  of 
life ;  his  armies  have  been  conquered,  and  his 
lowns  won  from  him  for  ten  years  together  ;  and 
his  kingdom  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  by  divifions 
during  a  long  minority.  Are  thefe  cafes  parallel  ? 
or  are  we  now  in  more  danger  of  France  and  Pope- 
ry, than  we  were  thirty  years  ago  ?  What  can 
be  the  motive  for  advancing  fuch  falfe,  fuch  deteft- 
able  aiTertions  ?  What  concluiions  would  his  Lord- 
fhip  draw  from  fuch  premifies  as  thefe  ?  If  injurious 
appellations  were  of  any  advantage  to  a  cauie,  (as 
thelly]e  of  our  adversaries  would  make  us  believe), 
what  appellations  would  thofe  deferve,  who  thus 
endeavour  to  fow  the  feeds  of  fedition,  and  are  im- 
patient to  fee  the  fruits  !  "  But,"  faith  he,  "  the 
<:  clcaf  adder  flopped!  her  ears,  let  the  charmer 
*'  charm  never  ib  wifely."  True,  my  Lord,  there 
are  indeed  too  many  adders  in  this  nation's  bofcm  ; 
adders  in  all  ihapes  and  in  all  habits,  whom  neither 
the  Queen  nor  parliament  can  charm  to  loyalty, 
truth,  religion,  or  honour. 

Among  other  infta-nces  produced  by  him  of  the 
difiml  condition  we  are  in,  he  offers  one  which 
could  not  cafily  be  guefled.  It  is  this,  "  That  the 
"  little  factious  pamphlets  written  about  the  end  of 
<c  King  Charles  II  's  reign  lie  dead  in  the  fhops, 
"  are  looked  on  as  wafte  paper,  and  turned  to 
"  pafteboard."  How  many  are  there  of  his  Lord- 
fhip's  writing,  which  could  otherwife  never  have 
been  of  any  real  fervice  to  the  public  ?  Hath  he  in- 
deed fo  mean  an  opinion  of  our  tafte  to  fend  us  at 
this  time  of  day  into  all  the  corners  of  Holburn, 
Duck-lane,  and  Moorfields,  in  queft  after  the  fac- 
tious trafli  publifhed  in  thofe  days  by  Julian  John- 
fon,  Hickeringill,  Dr.  Oates,  and  himfelf  ? 

His  Lordihip  taking  it  for  a  poftulatum*   that  the 

<$j.iccn  and  miniftry,  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and 

a  vaft  majority  of  the  landed  gentlemen  throughout 

•"-*•  *  *  '  England, 
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England,  are  running  headlong  into   Popery,    lay- 
cth  hold  on  theoccation  to  deicribe    "  the  cruelties 
'*  in  Queen  Mary's  reign  ;  an  inquiiition  fetting  up 
"  faggots  in  Smithfield,  and  executions  all  over  the 
"  kingdom.     Here  is  that  that,"  fays  he,  u  which 
lt  ihoie  that  look  towards  a  Popifli  fucceflbr,    muft 
"  look  for."   And  he  iniinuates  through  his  whole 
pamphlet,   that  all  who  are  not  of  his  party,    look 
towards  a  Popifh  fucceilbr.     Thefe  he  divides  into 
two  parts,  the  Tory   laity,  and   the    Tory   clergy. 
He  tells  the  former,   "  although  they  have  no  reli- 
"  gion  at  all,  but  refolve  to  change  with  every  wind 
*'  and  tide  :  yet  they  ought  to  have  compaffion   on. 
"  their  countrymen  and  kindred."     Then    he   ap- 
plies himfelf  to  the  Tory  clergy  .   affaires  them,  that 
"  the  fires  revived  in  Smithfield,  and  all  over   the 
"  nation,    will  have   no  amiable  view,  but  kaft  of 
"   all  to  them,    who,   if  they  have  any  principles  at 
"  all,  muft  be   turned  out    of  their  livings,   leave 
*'  their  families,  be  hunted  from  place  to  place  into 
"  parts   beyond  the  leas,  and  meet  with  that  con* 
"  tempt  with  which  they   treated  foreigners,    who 
"  took  fandluary  among  us." 

This  requires  a  recapitulation,  with  fome  re- 
marks. FirfL  I  do  affirm,  that  in  every  hundred 
of  profeiTed  Atheifts,  Deifts,  and  Socinians,  in  the 
kingdom,  ninety-nine  at  leaft  are  ftanch,  thorough- 
paced Whigs,  entirely  agreeing  with  his  Lordihip 
in  politics  and  difcipline  :  and  therefore  will  venture 
all  the  fires  of  hell,  rather  than  finge  one  hair  of 
their  beards  in  Smithfield.  Secondly,  I  do  likewife 
affirm,  that  thofe  whom  we  ufually  under  ft  and  by 
the  appellation  of  Tory,  or  high-church  clergy, 
were  the  greateft  fticklers  againft  the  exorbitant  pro- 
ceedings of  King  James  II.  the  beft  writers  againft 
Popery,  and  the  moft  exemplary  lufFercrs  for  the 
eftabiifhed  religion.  Thirdly,  I  clo  pronounce  it 
to  be  a  moft  falfe  and  infamous  fcandal  upon  the 
nation  in  general,  and  on  the  clergy  in  particular, 

to 
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to  reproach  them  for  treating  foreigners  with  haugh- 
tinefs  and  contempt.  The  French  Hugonots  are 
many  thoufand  witnefies  to  the  contrary  ;  and  I  wiili 
they  deferved  the  thoufanclth  part  of  the  good  treat- 
ment they  have  received. 

Laftly,  I  obferve,  that  the  author  of  a  paper  cal- 
led, The  Englifhman,  hath  run  into  the  fame  cant, 
gravely  advifing  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  not 
to  bring  in  Popery:  becaufe  that  will  put  them  un- 
der a  neceffity  of  parting  with  their  wives,  or  lofing 
their  livings. 

The  bulk  of  the  kingdom,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
happen  to  differ  extremely  from  this  prelate  in  ma- 
ny principles,  both  of  politics  and  religion.  Now, 
I  alk,  whether,  if  any  man  of  them  had  ligncd  his 
name  to  afyftem  of  Atheifm,  or  Popery,  lie  could 
have  argued  with  them  otherwife  thin  he  doth?  or 
if  1  iliDuld  write  a  grave  letter  to  his  Lordfhip  with 
the  fame  advice,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
half  an  Atheift  and  hilf  a  Papiir,  and  conjuring 
him  by  all  he  held  dear  to  have  compallion  upon 
all  thoie  who  believed  a  God  ;  "  not  to  revive  the 
"  {ires  in  Smithfield  ;  that  he  mil  ft  either  forfeit 
•'  his  bifhopric,  or  not  marry  a  fourth  wife  ;"  I 
afic,  whether  he  would  not  think  I  intended  him 
the  higbeft  injury  and  affront  .? 

But  as  to  the  Tory  laity,  he  gives  them  up  in  a 
lump  for  abandoned  Atheists  :  They  are  a  fet  of 
men  fo  <:  impioufly  corrupted  in  t\c  point  of  reli- 
*'  gion,  that  no  icene  of  cruelty  can  fright  them 
(t  from  leaping  into  it,  [Popery],  and  perhaps  act- 
fi  in  fuch  a  part  in  it  as  may  be  affigned  them."  He 
therefore  deipairs  of  influencing  them  by  any  topics 
drawn  from  religion  or  companion  ;  and  advances 
the  confideration  of  intereft,  as  the  only  powerful 
argument  to  perfuade  them  again  ft  Popery. 

What  he  oifers  upon  this  head  is  fo  very  ama- 
zing, from  a  chriftian,  a  clergyman,  and  a  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England,  that  I  muft  in  my 

own 
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own  imagination  ftrip  him  of  thofe  three  capacities, 
and  put  him  among  the  number  of  that  let  of  men 
he  mentions  in  the  paragraph  before  ;  or  elie  it  will 
be  impoffible  to  ihape  out  an  anfwer. 

His  Lordfhip,  in  order  to  diiTuade  the  Tories, 
from  their  cltfign  of  bringing  in  Popery,  tells  them, 
"  liow  valuable  a  part  of  the  whole  foil  of  England, 
"  the  abbey- lands,  the  eftates  of  the  biihops,  of 
"  the  cathedrals,  and  the  tithes,  are;"  how  diffi- 
cult fuch  a  refumption  would  be  to  many  families  : 
"  yet  all  thefe  muft  be  thrown  up;  for  facrilege  in 
"  the  church  of  Rome  is  a  mortal  fin."  I  deiire  it 
may  be  obierved,  what  a  jumble  here  is  made  of 
ecclefiaftical  revenues,  as  if  they  were  all  upon  the 
fame  foot,  were  alienated  with  equal  juftice,  and 
the  clergy  had  no  more  reafon  to  complain  of  one 
than  the  other  :  whereas  the  four  branches  men- 
tioned by  him  are  of  very  different  confideration. 
If  I  might  venture  to  guefs  the  opinion  of  the  cler- 
gy upon  this  matter,  I  believe  they  could  wifli,  that 
fome  fmall  part  of  the  abbey-lands  had  been  applied 
to  the  augmentation  of  poor  biflioprics  ;  and  a  ve- 
ry few  acres  to  ferve  for  glebes  in  thofe  parifhes 
where  there  are  none ;  after  which  I  think  they 
would  not  repine  that  the  laity  fhould  poiTefs  the 
reft.  If  the  eftates  of  fome  bifhops  and  cathedrals 
were  exorbitant  before  the  reformation,  I  believe 
the  prefent  clergy's  wifh.es  reach  no  further,  than 
that  fome  reasonable  temper  had  been  ufed,  inftead 
of  paring  them  to  the  quick.  But  as  to  the  tithes, 
without  examining  whether  they  be  of  divine  infti- 
tution,  I  conceive  there  is  hardly  one  of  that  facred 
order  in  England,  and  verv  few  even  among  the 
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laity  who  love  the  church,  who  will  not  allow  the 
mifapplying  thofe  revenues  to  fecular  perions  to 
have  been  at  firft  a  moft  flagrant  adtof  injuftice  and 
oppreilion  ;  altho',  at  the  fame  time,  God  forbid 
they  fhould  be  reftored  any  other  way  than  by  gra- 
dual purchafe,  by  the  confent  of  thofe  who  are  now 

the 
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the  lawful  pofTeiTors,  or  by  the  piety  and  generofi- 
ty  of  fuch  worthy  fpirits  as  this  nation  fometimes 
produceth.  The  Biiliop  knows  very  well,  that  the 
application  of  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  monafte- 
ries  was  a  icandalous  uiurpation,  even  in  Popilh 
times  ;  that  the  monks  n  fa  ally  Tent  out  fome  of  their 
fraternity  to  fupply  the  cures  ;  and  that  when  the 
monasteries  were  granted  away  by  Henry  VIII.  the 
pariihes  were  left  destitute,  or  very  meanly  provi- 
ded, of  any  maintenance  for  a  paftor.  So  that  in 
many  places  the  whole  eccleiiaflical  dues,  even  to 
mortuaries,  Eafter-ofFerings,  and  the  like,  are 
in  lay-hands,  and  the  incumbent  lieth  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  his  patron  for  his  daily  bread.  By  thefe 
means  there  are  feveral  hundred  pariihes  in  Eng- 
land under  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  many  under 
ten.  I  take  his  Lordmip's  bifhopric  to  be  worth 
near  2500  1.  annual  income;  and  I  will  engage  at 
half  a  year's  warning  to  find  him  above  an  hundred 
benefic-ed  clergymen,  who  have  not  fomuch  among 
them  all  to  fupport  themfelves  and  their  families  : 
moft  of  them  orthodox,  of  good  life  and  conver- 
fation  ;  as  loath  to  fee  the  fires  kindled  in  Smith- 
field  as  his  Lordfhip ;  and  at  leafl  as  ready  to  face 
them  under  a  Popilh  perfecution.  But  nothing  is 
fo  hard  for  thofe  who  abound  in  riches,  as  to  con- 
ceive how  others  can  be  in  want.  How  can  the 
neighbouring  vicar  feel  cold  or  hunger,  while  my 
Lord  is  feated  by  a  good  fire,  in  the  T/armeft  room 
of  his  palace,  with  a  dozen  di£hes  before  him? 
I  remember  one  other  prelate  much,  of  the  fame 
ftamp,  who  when  his  clergy  would  mention  their 
wiihes  that  fome  act  of  parliament  might  be  thought 
of  for  the  good  of  the  church,  would  fay,  "  Gen- 
c<  tlemen,  we  are  very  well  as  we  are  ;  if  they  would 
*'  let  us  alone,  we  fhould  aik  no  more." 

Sacrilege  (fays  my  Lord)  in  the  church  ofPiOme 
is  a  mortal  fin :  and  is  it  only  fo  in  the  church  of 
Rome  ?  or  is  it  but  a  venial  Cm  in  the  church  of 
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England  ?  Our  litany  calls  fornication  a  deadly  fin  ; 
and  I  would  appeal  to  his  Lordiliip  for  fifty  years 
pad,  whether  he  thought  that  or  facrilege  the  dead- 
lied  ?  To  make  light  of  fuch  a  fin  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment that  he  is  frightening-  us  from  an  idolatrous 
religion,  ihould  feem  not  very  confident.  "  Thou 
**  that  fay  eft  that  a  man  fhould  not  commit  adulte- 
"  ry,  dod  thou  commit  adulter)  ?  Thou  that  ab- 
"  horreft  idols,  doft  thoa  commit  facrilege  ?" 

To  fmooth  the  way  for  the  return  of  Popery  in 
Queen  Mary's  time,  the  grantees  were  confirmed  by 
the  Pope  in  the  pofTelFion  of  the  abbey  lands.  But 
the  Biihop  tells  us,  "  that  this  confirmation  was 
**  fraudulent  and  invalid."  I  {hall  believe  it  to  be 
fo,  although  I  happen  to  read  it  in  his  Lordfhips 
hiftory.  But  he  adds,  that  "  although  the  confir- 
"  mation  had  been  good,  the  priefts  would  have 
"  got  their  land  again  by  thefe  two  methods.  Fvjl, 
"  The  ftatute  of  Mortmain  was  repealed  for  twenty 
u  years  ;  in  which  time  no  doubt  they  reckoned 
<c  they  would  recover  the  bed  part  of  what  they 
*'  had  lod  :  bcfides  that  engaging  the  clergy  to  re- 
new  no  leafes,  was  a  thing  entirely  in  their  own 
power  ;  and  this  in  forty  years  time  would  raife 
their  revenues  to  be  about  ten  times  their  prefent 
value."  Thefe  two  expedients  for  increafing  the 
revenues  of  the  church  he  reprefents  as  pernicious 
defigns,  fit  only  to  be  pra<5tifed  in  times  of  Popery, 
and  fuch  as  the  laity  ought  never  to  confent  to  : 
from  whence,  and  from  what  he  laid  before  about 
tithes,  his  Lordfhip  hath  freely  declared  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  clergy  are  rich  enough,  and  that  the 
lead  addition  to  their  fubfidcnce  would  be  a  flep 
towards  Popery.  Now,  it  happens,  that  the  two 
only  methods  which  could  ever  be  thought  on  with 
any  probability  of  iuccefs,  towards  fome  reafbnable 
augmentation  of  ecclciiadical  revenues,  are  here 
rejected  by  a  bifiiop  as  a  means  for  introducing  Po- 
pery, and  the  nation  publicly  warned  againft  them  : 
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whereas  the  continuance  of  the  ftatute  of  Mort- 
main in  full  force,  after  the  church  had  been  fo 
terribly  ftripped,  appeared  to  her  Majefty  and  the 
kingdom  a  very  unneceiiary  hardfhip ;  upon  which 
account  it  was  at  fevcral  times  relaxed  by  the  legif- 
lature.  Now,  as  the  relaxation  of  that  ftatute  is 
manifeftly  one  of  the  reaibns  which  gives  the  Bi- 
fhop  thole  terrible  appreheniions  of  Popery  coming 
on  us  ;  fo  I  conceive  another  ground  of  his  fears 
is  the  remiiiion  of  the  firft- fruits  and  tenths.  But 
where  the  inclination  to  Popery  lay,  whether  in 
her  Majefty  who  prppofed  this  benefaction,  the  par- 
liament which  confirmed,  or  the  clergy  who  ac- 
cepted it,  his  Lordfhip  hath  not  thought  fit  to  de- 
termine. 

The  other  Popifh  expedient  for  augmenting 
church-revenues  is,  "  engaging  the  clergy  to  renew 
(l  no  leafes."  Several  of  the  mo  ft  eminent  clergy- 
men have  aflured  me,  that  nothing  has  been  more 
wifhed  for  by  good  men  than  a  law  to  prevent  (at 
leaft)  bifhops  from  fetting  leafes  for  lives.  I  could 
name  ten  bifhopricks  in  England,  whofe  revenues, 
one  with  another,  do  not  amount  to  6~co  1  a-year 
for  each  :  and  if  his  Lordfliip's,  for  inftance,  would 
be  above  ten  times  the  value  when  the  lives  are  ex- 
pired, I  fliould  think  the  overplus  would  not  be  ill 
difpofed  towards  an  augmentation  of  fuch  as  are 
now  ihamcfuliy  poor.  But  I  do  afiert,  that  fuch 
an  expedient  was  not  always  thought  Popifli  and 
dangerous  by  this  Right  Reverend  hiftorian.  I 
have  had  the  honour  formerly  to  converfe  with 
him  ;  and  he  hath  told  me  feveral  years  ago,  that 
iie  lamented  extremely  the  power  which  bifhops 
had. of  letting  leafes  for  lives  ;  whereby,  as  he  laid, 

C_J  r  >     f 

they  were  utterly  deprived  of  railing  their  reve- 
nues, whatever  alterations  might  happen  in  the  va- 
lue of  money  bv  length  of  time.  I  think  the  re- 
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proach  of  betraying  private  eonverfation  will  not 
upon  this  account  be  laid  to  my  charge.  Neither 
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do  I  believe  he  would  have  changed  his  opinion 
upon  any  {core,  but  to  take  up  another  more  agree- 
able to  the  maxims  of  his  party,  "  That  the  lead 
t(  addition  of  property  to  the  church  is  one  ftep 
"  towards  Popery." 

The  Bifnop  goes  on  with  much  earneftnefs  and 
prolixity  to  prove,  that  the  Pope's  confirmation  of 
the  church-lands  to  thofe  who  held  the  n  by  King 
Henry's  donation,  was  null  and  fraudulent;  which 
is  a  point  that,  I  believe,  no  Proteftant  in  England 
would  give  three-pence  to  have  his  choice,  whether 
it  fliould  be  true  or  falie.  It  might  indeed  ferve  as 
a  paiTage  in  his  hiftory,  among  a  thoufand  other 
inftances,  to  detect  the  knavery  of  the  court  of 
Rome.  But  I  aik,  where  could  be  the  ufe  of  it  in 
this  introduction  ?  or  why  all  this  hafte  in  publifh- 
ing  it  at  this  juncture  ;  and  fo  out  of  all  method, 
apart,  and  before  the  work  itfelf  ?  He  gives  his 
reafons  in  very  plain  terms,  We  are  now,  it  feems, 
in  more  danger  of  Popery,  than  towards  the 
end  of  King  Charles  II.  's  reign.  That  fet  of 
men  (the  Tories)  is  fo  impioufly  corrupted  in 
the  point  of  religion,  that  no  fcene  of  cruelty 
can  frighten  them  from  leaping  into  it,  and  per- 
haps  from  acting  fuch  a  part  in  it  as  may  be  af- 
"  figned  them."  He  doubts  whether  the  high- 
church  clergy  have  any  principles  ;  and  therefore 
will  be  ready  to  turn  off  their  wives,  and  look  on 
the  fires  kindled  in  Smithfield  as  an  amiable  view. 
Thefe  are  the  facts  he  all  along  takes  for  granted, 
and  argues  accordingly.  Therefore,  in  defpair  of 
dhTuading  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land  from 
introducing  Popery  by  any  motives  of  honour,  re- 
ligion, alliance,  or  mercy,  he  afTures  them,  <c  that 
"  the  Pope  hath  not  duly  confirmed  their  tithes  to 
"  the  church-lands  in  their  pofllfiion  ;"  which 
therefore  niuft  be  infallibly  reftored  as  fooii  as  that 
religion  is  eftablifhed  among  us. 
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Thus,  in  his  Lorcifhip's  opinion,  there  is  nothing 
wanting  to  make  the  majority  of  the  kingdom,  both 
for  number,  quality,  and  pc  ihlion,  immediately 
embrace  Popery,  except  a  "  iirm  bull  from  the 
"  Pope"  to  fecure  the  abbey  and  other  church 
lands,  and  tithes,  to  the  present  proprietors  and 
their  heirs.  If  this  only  diilicuUy  could  now  be 
adj  ufted,  the  pretender,  would  be  reftored  next  fef- 
fion,  the  two  houfes  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  againft  Eafter  term,  and  the  fires  lighted  in 
Smithfield  by  iViidfummer.  Such  horrible  calum- 
nies againft  a  nation,  are  not  the  Icfs  injurious  to 
decency,  good-nature,  truth,  honour,  and  religion, 
becaufe  they  may  be  vented  with  fafety ;  and  I  will 
appeal  to  any  reader  of  common  underftanding, 
whecher  this  be  not  the  moft  natural  and  neceflary 
deduction  from  the  pafTages  I  have  cited  and  refer- 
red to. 

Yet  all  this  is  but  friendly  dealing,  in  comparifon 
with  what  he  a  fiords  the  clergy  upon  the  fame  ar- 
ticle. He  fuppofes  that  whole  reverend  body,  who 
differ  from  him  in  principles  of  church  or  ftate,  fo 
far  from  diiliking  Popery  upon  the  above-mention- 
ed motives  of  perjury,  quitting  their  wives,  or 
burning  their  relations,  that  the  hopes  of  enjoying 
the  abbey-lands  would  foon  bear  down  ail  fuch  con- 
fiderations,  and  be  an  effectual  incitement  to  their 
perverfion  :  and  fo  he  goes  gravely  on,  as  with  the 
only  argument  which  he  thinks  can  have  any  force, 
to  affure  them,  that  '*  the  parochial  priefts  in  Ro- 
"  man-Catholic  countries  are  much  poorer  than  in 
<e  ours  ;  the  feveral  orders  of  regulars,  and  the 
<(  magnificence  of  their  church,  devouring  all  their 
"  treafure  ;  and,  by  confequence,  their  hopes  are 
•tl .  vain  of  expecting  to  be  richer  after  the  introduc- 
"  tion  of  Popery." 

But,  after  all,  his  Lord  (hip  defpairs  that  even 
this  argument  will  have  any  force  with  our  abomi- 
nable clergy;  b-caufe,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  "  they 
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<(  are  an  infenfible  and  degenerate  race,  who  are 
"  thinking  of  nothing  but  their  prefent  advan- 
"  tages  ;  and,  fo  that  they  may  now  fupport  a  lu- 
"  xurious  and  brutal  courfe  of  irregular  and  vo- 
luptuous practices,  they  are  eafily  hired  to  be- 
tray their  religion,  to  fell  their  country,  and 
"  give  up  that  liberty,  and  thofe  properties,  which 
"  are  the  prefent  felicities  and  glories  of  this  nation." 
He  feems  to  reckon  all  theie  evils  as  matters  ful- 
ly determined  on,  anu  therefore  falls  into  the  laffc 
ufual  form  of  defpalr,  by  threatening  the  authors 
of  thefe  miferies  with  <c  Lifting  infamy,  and  the 
"  curfes  of  pofterity  upon  periidious  betrayers  of 
"  their  truft." 

Let  me  turn  this  paragraph  into  vulgar  language, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  poor  ;  and  ftrictly  adhere  to  the 
ienle  of  the  words.  I  believe  it  may  be  faithfully 
tranilated  in  the  following  manner.  "  The  bulk 
of  the  clergy,  and  one  third  of  the  bifhops,  are 
ftupid  fons  of  whores,  who  think  of  nothing  but 
getting  money  as  foon  as  they  can  :  if  they  may 
"  but  procure  enough  to  fupply  them  in  gluttony, 
"  drunkennefs,  and  whoring,  they  are  ready  to 
<l  turn  traitors  to  God  and  their  country,  and 
"  make  their  fellow- iu bje<Sis  (laves."  The  reft  of 
the  period,  about  threatening  infamy,  and  the 
curfes  of  pofterity,  upon  furh  dogs  and  villains, 
may  ftand  as  it  doth  in  the  I'ilhop's  own  phrafe  ; 
and  fo  make  the  paragraph  all  of  a  piece. 

I  will  engage,  on  the  other  fide,  to  paraphrafe 
all  the  rogues  and  rafcals  in  the  Englifhman,  fo  as 
to  bring  them  up  exactly  to  his  Lordfhip's  ftyle. 
But,  for  my  own  part,  I  much  prefer  the  plain 
Billingfgate  way  of  calling  names,  becaufe  it  exprefl- 
eth  our  meaning  full  as  well,  and  would  fave  abun- 
dance of  time  which  is  left  by  circumlocution  :  fo, 
for  inftance,  John  Dunton,  who  is  reiained  on  the 
fame  fide  with  the  Bifhop,  calls  my  Lord  Treafurer 
and  Lord  Boliiigbroke  traitors,  whoremongers,  and 
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Jacobites  ;    which   three  words  coft  our  Right  Re- 
verend author  thrice  as  many  lines  to  define  them ; 
and  I  hope  his  Lordfhip  doth  not.  think  there  is  any 
difference,    in  point  of  morality,  whether  a   man 
calls   me   traitor   in   one  word,  or  lays  I  am  one 
"  hired  to  betray  my  religion,  and  fell  my  country." 
I  am   not   furprifed   to   fee  the  Bifhop  mention 
with  contempt  all  convocations  of  the  clergy  ;   for 
Toland,  Afgil,   Monmouth,    Colins,   Tindal,    and 
others  of  the  fraternity,  talk  the  very  fame  lan- 
guage.    His  Lordfhip  confcffeth  he  is  not  inclined 
"  to  expect  much  from  the  affemblies  of  clergy- 
"  men."     There  lies  the  misfortune  :  for  if  he  and, 
fame  more  of  his  order  would  correct  their   incli- 
nations, a  great  deal  of  good  might  be   expected 
from  fuch  affemblies  ;    as  much  as   they  are   now 
cramped  by  that  fubmiffion  which  a  corrupt  clergy 
brought  upon  their  innocent  fucceffors.    He  "  will 
"  not  deny,  that  his  copioufnefs   in  thefe  matters 
"  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  one  of  the  meaneft  parts 
"  of  his  new  work."     I  will  agree  with  him,   un- 
lefs  he  happens  to  be  more  copious   in   any  thing 
elfe.     However,    it   is  not   eafy   to   conceive,  why 
he  fhoukl  be  fo  copious  upon  a  fubject  he  fo  much 
dtrfpifetii,    unlefs   it  were   to   gratify  his  talent  of 
railing  at  the  clergy  ;    in  the  number  of  whom  he 
ciifda'ms   to   be   reckoned,   becaufe  he  is  a  bifliop  ; 
for  it  is  a  ftyle  I  obferve  fome  prelates  have  fallen 
into  of  late  years,  to  talk  of  clergymen  as  if  them- 
feives  were  not  of  the  number.      You  will  read  in 
many  of  their  fpeeches  at   Dr.  SacheverePs   trial, 
expreliions  to  this  or  the  like  effect  :   "  My  Lords, 
<f  if   clergymen   be  fuffered,"    &c.    wherein    they 
feem   to   have  reafon  :    and  I  am  pretty  confident, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the   clergy   were   heartily 
inclined  to  difown  any  relation  they  had  to  the  ma- 
nagers  in  lawn.     However,  it  was  a  confounding 
argument   againft  Prefbytery,    that   thofe  prelates 
who  are  moil  fufpected  to  lean   that  way,    treated 
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their  inferior  brethren  with  haughtinefs,  rigour, 
and  contempt :  although,  to  fay  the  truth,  nothing 
better  could  be  hoped  for  ;  becaule  I  believe  it  may 
pafs  for  an  univerial  rule,  that  in  every  diocefe  go- 
verned by  bifhops  of  the  Whig  fpecies,  the  clergy 
(efpecially  the  poorer  fort)  are  under  double  diici- 
pline  ;  and  the  laity  left  to  themfeives.  The  opi- 
nion of  bir  Thomas  Moore,  which  he  produceth 
to  prove  the  ill  confcquences  or  infignificancy  of 
convocations,  advanceth  no  fuch  thing  ;  but  fays, 
If  the  clergy  aflembled  often,  and  might  act  as 
other  aiTembiies  of  clergy  in  Chriitendom,  much 
good  might  have  come  ;"  but  the  misfortune  lay 
"  in  their  long  difufe,  and  that  in  his  own,  and  a 
"  good  part  of  his  father's  time,  they  never  came 
"  together,  except  at  the  command  of  the  prince." 
I  fuppofe  his  Lordfhip  thinks  there  is  fome  ori- 
ginal impediment  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  or  fecret 
incapacity  in  a  gown  and  cafTock  without  lawn, 
which  difqualifies  all  inferior  clergymen  from  de- 
bating upon  fubjects  of  doctrine  or  difcipline  in  the 
church.  It  is  a  famous  faying  of  his,  That  "  he 
"  looks  upon  every  layman  to  be  an  honeft  man, 
"  until  he  is  by  experience  convinced  to  the  con- 
"  trary  ;  and  on  every  clergyman  as  a  knave,  un- 
"  til  he  finds  him  to  be  an  honeft  man."  What 
opinion  then  muft  we  have  of  a  lower  houle  of 
convocation,  where,  I  am  confident,  he  will  hard- 
ly find  three  perfons  that  ever  convinced  him  of 
their  honelty,  or  will  ever  be  at  the  pains  to  do  it? 
Nay,  I  am  afraid  they  would  think  fuch  a  convic- 
tion might  be  no  very  advantageous  bargain,  to 
gain  the  character  of  an  honeft  man  with  his  Lord- 
ihip,  and  lofe  it  with  the  reft  of  the  world. 

In  the  mous  concordat?  that  was  made  between 
Francis  I.  of  France  and  Pope  Leo  X.  the  Bifhop 
telis  us,  that  "  the  King  and  Pope  came  to  a  bar- 
."  gain,  by  which  they  divided  tne  'iKjrties  of  the 
"  Gallican  church  between  them,  and  indeed  quite 
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"  inflaved  it."  He  intends,  in  the  third  part  of 
his  hiftory,  which  he  is  going  to  publiih,  "  to  o- 
"  pen  this  whole  matter  to  the  world."  In  the 
mean  time  he  mentions  fome  ill  confequences  to  the 
Gallican  church  from  that  concordats,  which  are 
worthy  to  be  obferved.  "  The  church  of  France 
"  became  a  flave;  and  this  change  in  their  confti- 
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"  ration  put  an  end,  not  only  to  national,  but  e- 
"  ven  to  provincial  fynods,  in  that  kingdom.  The 
"  afTemblies  of  the  clergy  there  meet  now  only  to 
"  give  fublidies,  &c."  And  he  fays,  "  Our  nation 
"  may  fee  by  that  proceeding,  what  it  is  to  deliver 
<c  up  the  effential  liberties  of  a  free  conftitutipn  to 
"  a  court." 

All  I  can  gather  from  this  matter  is,  that  our 
King  Henry  made  a  much  better  bargain  than  his 
cotemporary  Francis,  who  divided  the  liberties  of 
the  church  between  himfelf  and  the  Pope,  while 
the  King  of  England  feized  them  all  to  him- 
felf. But  how  comes  he  to  number  the  want  of 
fynods  in  the  Gallican  church  among  the  griev- 
ances of  that  coKCQpdatey  and  as  a  mark  of  tneir 
ilavery,  fince  he  reckons  all  convocations  of  the 
clergy  in  England  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous  ?  Or 
what  difference,  in  point  of  liberty,  was  there  be- 
tween the  Gallican  church  under  Francis,  and  the 
Engliili  under  Hurry  ?For  the  latter  was  as  much  a 
Papift  as  the  former,  unlefs  in  the  point  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  fee  of  Rome ;  and  in  every  quality  of  a 
good  man,  or  a  good  prince,  (except  peribnal  cou- 
rage, wherein  both  were  equal),  the  French  mo- 
narch had  the  advantage,  by  as  many  degrees  as  is 
poffible  for  one  man  to  have  over  another. 

Henry  VIII.  had  no  manner  of  intention  to 
change  religion  in  his  kingdom,  He  continued  to 
perfecute  and  burn  Proteftants,  after  he  had  caft 
off  the  Pope's  fupremacy;  and  Ifuppofehis  feizur© 
of  ecclefiaftical  revenues  (which  Francis  never  at- 
tempted) cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark  of  the 
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church's  liberty.  By  the  quotation  the  Bifhop 
fets  down  to  fhew  the  flavery  of  the  French 
church,  he  reprefents  it  as  a  grievance,  that 
"  Bifhops  are  not  now  elected  there  as  former- 
"  ly,  but  wholly  appointed  by  the  prince ;  and 
'*  that  thofe  made  by  the  court  have  been  ordina- 
rily the  chief  advancers  of  fchifms,  hereiies,  and 
oppreffions  of  the  church."  He  cites  another 
pafTage  from  a  Greek  writer,  and  plainly  iniinuates, 
that  it  is  juftly  applicable  to  her  Majefty's  reign ; 
Princes  chufe  iuch  men  to  that  charge  (  of 
a  bifhop),  who  may  be  their  flaves,  and  in 
"  all  things  oblequious  to  what  they  prefcribe, 
*'  and  may  lie  at  their  feet,  and  have  not  ib  much 
"  as  a  thought  contrarv  to  their  commands." 

O  j 

Thefe  are  very  fingular  paflages  for  his  Lorclfhip 
to  let  down,  in  order  to  fhew  the  difmal  confe- 
fequences  of  the  French  concorditte,  by  the  flavery 
of  the  Gallican  church  compared  with  the  freedom 
of  ours.  I  fhall  not  enter  into  a  long  difpute, 
better  it  were  for  religion,  that  bifhops  fhould 
be  chofen  by  the  clergy,  or  the  people,  or 
both  together.  I  believe  our  author  would  give 
his  vote  for  the  fecond,  (which  however  would  not 
have  been  of  much  advantage  to  himfelf,  and  fome 
others  that  I  could  name)  :  but  I  afk,  whether  bi- 
fhops are  any  more  elected  in  England  than  in 
France  ?  and  the  want  of  iynods  are  in  his  own  o- 
pinion,  rather  a  bleffing  than  a  grievance ;  unlefs 
he  will  affirm,  that  more  good  can  be  expected 
from  a  Popifh  fynod  than  an  Englifh  convocation. 
Did  the  French  clergy  ever  receive  a  greater  blow 
to  their  liberties,  than  the  fubmiffion  made  to  Hen- 
ry VIII.  or  fo  great  a  one  as  the  feifure  of  their 
lands ;  the  reformation  owed  nothing  to  the 
good  intentions  of  King  Henry.  He  was  only  an 
inftrument  of  it  (as  the  logicians  fpeak)  by  acci- 
dent ;  nor  doth  he  appear,  throughout  his  whole 
reign,  to  have  had  any  other  views  than  thofe  of 
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gratifying  his  infatiable  love  of  power,  cruelty,  op- 
preffion,  and  other  irregular  appetites.  But  this 
kingdom,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
was  at  that  time  generally  weary  of  the  corruptions 
and  impoiitions  of  the  Roman  court  and  church, 
and  difpofed  to  receive  thofe  doctrines  which  Lu- 
ther and  his  followers  had  univerfally  fpread. 
Cranmer  the  Archbimop,  Cromwell,  and  others  of 
the  court,  did  fecretly  embrace  the  reformation ; 
and  the  King's  abrogating  the  Pope's  fupremacy, 
made  the  people  in  general  run  into  the  new  do.c- 
trine  with  greater  freedom,  becaufe  they  hoped  to 
be  Aipported  in  it  by  the  authority  and  example  of 
their  Prince  ;  who  difappointed  them  fo  far,  that 
lie  made  no  other  ftep,  than  rejecting  the  Pope's 
fupremacy,  as  a  clog  upon  his  own  power  and  paf- 
iions  i  but  retained  every  corruption  befides,  and 
became  a  cruel  perfecutcr,  as  well  of  thofe  who 
denied  his  own  fupremacy,  as  of  all  others  who 
profeifed  any  Proteitant  doctrine.  Neither  hath 
any  thing  difgufted  me  more,  in  reading  the  hifto- 
ries  of  thofe  times,  than  to  fee  one  of  the  worft 
princes  of  any  age  or  country  celebrated  as  an  in- 
ftrument  in  that  glorious  work  of  the  reforma- 
tion. 

The  Biihop,  having  gone  over  all  the  matters 
that  properly  fall  within  his  introduction,  proceeds 
to  expoftulate  with  feveral  forts  of  people.  Firft. 
with  Proteftants  who  are  no  Chriftians  ;  fuch  as, 
Atheifts,  Deifts,  Freethinkers,  and  the  like  ene- 
mies to  Chriftianity  :  but  thefe  he  treats  with  the 
tendernefs  of  a  friend,  becaufe  they  are  all  of 
them  of  found  Whig  principles  in  church  and 
ftate.  However,  to  do  him  juftice,  he  lightly 
toucheth  fome  old  topics  for  the  truth  of  the  gof- 
pel  ;  and  concludes,  by  <c  wifhing  that  the  Free- 
"  thinkers  would  confider  well,  if  " {AngL whether) 
'*  they  think  it  is  poffible  to  bring  a  nation  on  to 
'*  be  without  any  religion  at  all ;  and  what  the  con- 
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fequences  of  that  may  prove:"  and,  in  cafe  they 
allow  the  negative,  he  gives  it  clearly  for  Chriftia- 
nicy. 

Secondly,  He  applieth  himfelf  (if  I  take  his  mean- 
ing right)  to  Chriftian  Papifts,  "  who  have  a  tafte 
"  of  liberty  j"  and  defires  them  to  "  compare  the 
"  abfurdity  of  their  own  religion  with  the  reafon- 
"  ablenefs  of  the  reformed;  "  againft  which, as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  I  have  nothing  to  object. 

Thirdly,   He  is  fomewhat  rough  againft  his  own 
party,   "  who  having  tafted  the   fweets   of   Protef- 
"  tant  liberty,  can  look  back  fo  tamely  on  Popery, 
"  coming   on   them;"  it  looks  as  if  they  were  be- 
witched, or  that  the   devil  were  in  them,  to    be  fo 
negligent.  "  It  is  not  enough,  that  they  refolve  not 
"  to   turn    Papifts    themfelves;    they  oncht   to  a- 
"  waken  all  about  them,  even   the    moft   ignorant 
"  and  ftupid,   to   apprehend    their   danger,   and  to 
<(  exert  themfelves,  with  their  utmoft  induftry,  to 
"  guard   againft    it,  and  to  refift  it.     If,   afrer   all 
"  their  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  the  corruption  of 
"  the  age,  and  the  art  and  power  of  our  enemies, 
*'  prove   too   hard   for   us  ;    then,    and   not  until 
"  then,  we  muft  fubmit  to    the  will  of  God,  and 
"  be  filent ;  and   prepare  ourfelves  for  all  the  ex. 
"  tremities    of  fuffering  and  of  mifery;'    with  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  fame  ftrain. 

"With  due  fubmiffion  to  the  profound  fagacity  of 
this  prelate,  who  can  fmell  Popery  at  five  hundred 
miles  diitance,-  better  than  Fanaticifm  juft  under 
his  nofe,  I  take  leave  to  tell  him,  that  this  reproof 
to  his  friends  for  want  of  zeal  and  clamour  againft 
Popeiy,flavery,  and  the  Pretender,  is  what  they  have 
not  deferved.  Are  the  pamphlets  and  papers  daily 
publiflied  by  the  fublime  authors  of  his  party,  full 
of  any  thing  elfe  ?  Are  not  the  Queen,  the  mini- 
fters,  the  majority  of  Lords  and  commons,  loudly 
taxed  in  print  with  this  charge  againft  them  at  full 
length  !  Is  it  not  the  perpetual  echo  of  every  Whig 
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coffee-houfe  and  club  ?  Have  they  not  quartered 
Popery  and  the  Pretender  upon  the  peace  and  trea- 
ty of  commerce ;  upon  the  poffeiling,  and  quitting, 
and  keeping,  and  demoliihing  of  Dunkirk  ?  Have 
they  not  clamoured,  becaufe  the  Pretender  conti- 
nued in  France,  and  becaufe  he  left  it?  Have  they 
not  reported,  that  the  town  fwarmed  with  many 
thoufand  Papifts  ;  when,  upon  fearch,  there  were 
never  found  fo  few  of  that  religion  in  it  before  ? 
If  a  clergyman  preacheth  obedience  to  the  higher 
powers,  is  he  not  immediately  traduced  as  a  Papift  ? 
Can  mortal  man  do  more  ?  To  deal  plainly,  my 
Lord,  your  friends  are  not  ftrong  enough  yet  to 
make  an  infurrection;  and  it  is  unreaibnable  to 
expect  one  from  them,  until  their  neighbours  be 
reaclv. 

My  Lord,  I  have  a  little  ferioufnefs  at  heart  upon 
this  point,  where  your  Lordihip  affects  to  {hew  fo 
much.  When  you  can  prove,  that  one  ilngle  word 
hath  ever  clropt  from  any  minifter  of  fhue,  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  in  favour  of  the  pretender,  or  his 
caufe  ;  when  you  can  make  it  appear,  that,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  admimft:  ation,  ilnce  the  Qvieen. 
thought  fit  to  change  her  fervants,  there  hath  one 
ftep  been  made  towards  weakening  the  Hanover  ti- 
tle, or  giving  the  leaft  countenance  to  any  other 
whatfoever  ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  go  dry  your 
chaff  and  ftubble,  give  fire  to  the  seal  of  your  fac- 
tion, and  reproach  them  with  lukewarmnefs. 

Fourthly,  The  Biihop  applies  himfelf  to  the  To- 
ries in  general ;  taking  it  for  granted,  after  his  cha- 
ritable manner,  that  they  are  all  ready  prepared  to 
introduce  Popery.  He  puts  an  excufe  into  their 
mouths,  by  which  they  would  endeavour  to  juftify 
their  change  of  religion.  "  Popery  is  not  what  it 
"  was  before  the  reformation  ;  things  are  now 
"  much  mended,  and  further  correctior-s  might 
"  be  expected,  if  we  would  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
"  theyn.  In  particular,  they  fee  the  error  of  pro- 
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<{  ceeding  feverely  with,  heretics  ;  fo  that  there  is 
"  no  reaibn  to  apprehend  the  returns  of  fuch  cru- 
"  cities  as  were  practifed  an  age  and  a  half  ago." 

This,  he  affures  us,  is  a  plea  offered  by  the  To- 
ries in  defence  of  themfelves,  for  going  about  at 
this  juncture  to  efb.blifh  the  Popifh  religion  among 
us.  What  argument  doth  he  bring  to  prove  the 
fact  itfelf  ? 

Quibits  indicis,  quo  tefte,  probavlt  ? 
Nil  horum :  verbofa  et  grandis  eplflola  venit. 

Nothing  but  this  tedious  introduction,  wherein  he 
fuppofeth  it  all  along  as  a  thing  granted.  That 
there  might  be  a  perfect  union  in  the  whole  Chri- 
ftian  church,  is  a  bleffing  which  every  good  man 
wifheth,  but  no  reafonable  man  can  hope.  That 
the  more  polite  Roman  Catholics  have,  in  ieveral 
places,  given  up  fome  of  their  fuperftitious  foppe- 
ries, particularly  concerning  legends,  relics,  and 
the  like,  is  what  no  body  denies.  But  the  mate- 
rial points  in  difference  between  us  and  them,  are 
univerfally  retained  and  aflerted  in  all  their  corttro- 
verllal  writings.  And  if  his  Lordfhip  really  thinks, 
that  every  man  who  differs  from  him,  under  the 
name  of  a  Tory,  in  fome  church  and  ftate  opinions, 
is  ready  to  believe  tranfubirantiation,  purgatory, 
the  infallibility  of  Pope  or  councils,  to  worfhip 
faints  and  angels,  and  the  like  ;  I  can  only  pray 
God  to  enlighten  his  underftanding,  or  grart  in  his 
heart  the  firft  principles  of  charity;  a  virtue  which 
Tome  people  ought  not  by  any  means  wholly  to  re- 
nounce, "  becaufe  it  covereth  a  multitude  of 
«  fins." 

Fifthly,  The  Bifhop  applies  himfelf  to  his  own 
party  in  both  houfes  of  parliament,  whom  he  ex- 
horts to  "  guard  their  religion  and  liberty  againfl 
<{  all  danger,  at  what  diftance  foever  it  may  appear. 
41  If  they  are  abfent  and  remifs  on  critical  occa- 
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*'  fions  ;"  that  is  to  fay,  if  they  do  not  attend 
clofe  next  feffions  to  vote,  upon  all  occafions  what- 
ever, again  ft  the  proceedings  of  the  Queen  and  her 
miniftry  ;  "  or  if  any  views  of  advantage  to  them- 
"  felves  prevail  on  them  ;"  in  other  words,  if  any 
of  them  vote  for  the  bill  of  commerce,  in  hopes  of 
a  place  or  a  penfion,  a  tide  or  a  garter,  God  "  may 
'*  work  a  deliverance  for  us  another  way  ;"  (that 
is  to  fay,  by  inviting  the  Dutch)  :  (<  but  they  and 
"  their  families,"  i.  c.  thofe  who  are  negligent  or 
revolters,  "  fhall  perifh."  By  which  is  meant, 
they  ihail  be  hanged,  as  well  as  the  prefent  mini- 
ftry, and  their  abettors,  as  foon  as  we  recover  our 
power,  "  becaufe  they  let  in  idolatry,  fuperftition, 
"  and  tyranny ;"  becaufe  they  ftood  by,  and  fuf- 
fered  the  peace  to  be  made,  the  bill  of  commerce 
to  pafs,  and  Dunkirk  to  lie  undemolimed  longer 
than  we  expected,  without  raifing  a  rebellion. 

His  laft  application  is  to  the  Tory  clergy,  a  par- 
cel of  "  blind,  ignorant,  dumb,  fleeping,  greedy, 
"  drunken  dogs."  A  pretty  artful  Kpifcopal  me- 
thod is  this,  of  calling  his  brethren  as  many  inju- 
rious names  as  he  pleafeth.  It  is  but  quoting  a  text 
of  fcripture,  where  the  characters  of  evil  men  are 
defcribed,  and  the  thing  is  done  ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  appearances  of  piety  and  devotion  pre- 
ferved.  I  would  engage,  with  the  help  of  a  good 
concordance,  and  the  liberty  of  perverting  holy 
writ,  to  find  out  as  many  injurious  appellations,  as 
the  Englilhman  throws  out  in  any  of  his  politic  pa- 
pers, and  apply  them  to  thofe  perfons  "  who  call 
"  good  evil,  and  evil  good  -,"  to  thofe  who  cry 
without  caufe,  "  Every  man  to  his  tent,  O  Ifrael!': 
and  to  thofe  who  "  curie  the  Queen  in  their 
"  hearts!" 

Thefe  decent  words,  he  tells  us,  make  up  a 
"  lively  defcription  of  fuch  pallors  as  will  not  ftu- 
"  dy  controverfy,  nor  know  the  depths  of  Satan." 
He  means,  I  fuppofe,  the  controverfy  between  us 
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aad  the  Papifts  ;  for  as  to  the  Freethinkers  and 
Difleriters  of  every  denomination y  they  are  fome  of 
the  bed  friends  to  the  caufe.  Now,  I  have  been 
told,  there  is  a  body  of  that  kind  of  controversy 
publime<d  by  the  London  divines,  which  is  not  to  be 
matched  in  the  world.  I  believe  likewife  there  is 
a  good  number  of  the  clergy  at  prefent  thoroughly 
verfed  in  that  ftucly.  After  which  I  cannot  but 
give  my  judgement,  that  it  would  be  a  very  idle 
thing  for  paflors  in  general  to  bufy  themfelves  much 
in  difptites  againft  Popery  ;  it  being  a  dry,  .heavy 
employment  of  the  mind  at  beft,  efpecially  when, 
God  be  thanked,  there  is  fo  little  occailon  for  it  in 
the  generality  of  parifhes  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  muft  be  daily  lefs  and  lefs  by  the  juft  feverity 
of  the  laws,  and  the  utter  averiion  of  our  people 
from  that  idolatrous  fuperftition. 

If  I  might  be  fo  bold  to  name  thofe  who  have  the 
honour  to  be  of  his  Lordmip's  party.  I  would  ven- 
ture to  tell  him,  that  paftors  have  much  more  oc- 
caiion  to  ftudy  controverfies  againft  the  feveral 
dalles  of  Freethinkers  and  DifTenters  ;  the  former 
(I  beg  his  Lordfhips  pardon  for  faying  fb)  being  a 
little  worfe  than  Papifts,  and  both  of  them  more 
tlangerous  at  prefent  to  our  conftitution  both  in 
church  and  ftate.  Not  that  I  think  Preibytery  fo 
corrupt  a  fyftem  of  Chriftian  religion  as  Popery  ; 
I  believe  it  is  not  above  one  third  as  bnd  ;  but  I 
think  the  Prcibyterians,  and  their  clans  of  other 
fanatics,  of  Freethinkers  and  Atheifts  that  dangle 
after  them,  are  as  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the 
preient  eitablHhmem  of  monarchy  and  religion,  as 
any  fet  of  Papifts  in  Chriftendom  :  and  therefore 
that  our  danger,  as  things  now  ftand,  is  infinitely 
greater  from  our  Proteftant  enemies  :  becaufe  they 
are  much  more  able  to  ruin  us,  and  full  as  willing. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  Prefbytery  and  a  common- 
wealth are  lefs  formidable  evils  than  Popery,  flavc  .' 
ry,  and  the  pretender :  for  if  the  fanatics  were  in 
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power,  I  fliould  be  in  more  apprehenfion  of  being 
ftarved  than  burned.  But  there  are  probably  iu 
England  forty  Diilenters  of  all  kinds,  including 
their  brethren  the  Freethinkers,  for  one  Papift  ; 
and  allowing  one  Papift  to  be  as  terrible  as  three 
Diilenters,  it  will  appear  by  arithmetic,  that  we  are 
thirteen  times  and  one  third  more  in  danger  of  be- 
ing ruined  by  the  latter  than  the  former. 

The  other  qualification  neceiTary  for  all  paftors, 
if  they  will  not  be  blind,  ignorant,  greedy,  drunk- 
en dogs,  &c.  is  "  to  know  the  depths  of  Satan." 
This  is  harder  than  the  former  ;  that  a  poor  gen- 
tleman ought  not  to  be  par  Ton,  vicar,  or  curate 
of  a  parifh,  except  he  be  cunninger  than  the  devil. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  be  difficult  to  remedy  this  defect, 
for  one  manifeft  reafon,  becaufe  whoever  had  only 
half  the  cunning  of  the  devil,  would  never  take  up 
with  a  vicarage  of  ten  pounds  a  year,  to  live  on  at 
"his  eafe^  as  my  Lord  exprefleth  it ;  but  leek  out  for 
fome  better  livelihood.  His  Lordfhip  Is  of  a  nation 
very  much  diftinguimed  for  that  quality  of  cunning 
(although  they  have  a  great  many  better),  and  I 
think  he  was  never  accufed  for  wanting  his  fhare. 
However,  upon  a  trial  of  Ikill,  I  would  venture  to 
lay  iix  to  four  on  the  devil's  ilde,  who  muil.be  al- 
lowed to  be  at  leaft  the  older  pra£titioner.  Telling 
truth  fhames  him,  and  refinance  makes  him  fly; 
but  to  attempt  outwitting  him,  is  to  fight  him  at 
his  own  weapons,  and  confequently  no  cunning  at 
all.  Another  thing  I  would  obferve,  is,  that  a 
man  may  be  in  the  depths  of  Satan,  without  know- 
ing them  all ;  arid  fuch  a  man  may  be  fo  far  in  Sa- 
tan's depths,  as  to  be  out  of  his  own.  One  of  the 
depths  of  Satan  is,  to  counterfeit  an  angel  of  light. 
Another,  I  believe,  is,  to  ftir  up  the  people  againft 
their  governors,  by  falfe  fuggeftions  of  danger.  A 
third  "is,  to  be  a  prompter  to  falfe  brethren,  and  to 
fend  wolves  about  in  fheep's  cloathing.  Some- 
Allies  he  fends  Jefuits  about  England  in  the  habit 

and 
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and  cant  of  fanatics  ;  at  other  times  he  hath  fana- 
tic miilionaries  in  the  habits  of — .  I  fhall 

mention  but  one  more  of  Satan's  depths,  for  I 
confefs  I  know  not  the  hundredth  part  of  them  ; 
and  that  is,  to  employ  his  emifiarks  in  crying  out 
againft  remote  imaginary  dangers,  by  which  we 
may  be  taken  off  from  defending  ourfelves  againil 
thofe  which  are  really  juft  at  our  elbows. 

But  his  Lordfhip  draws  towards  a  conclusion, 
and  bids  us,  "  look  about,  to  confider  the  danger 
"  xve  are  in,  before  it  is  too  late  ;"  for  he  allures 
us,  we  arc  already  ft  going  into  fome  of  the  worit 
(t  parts  of  Popery."  Like  the  man  who  was  fa 
much  in  hafte  for  his  new  coat,  that  he  put  it  on 
the  wrong  fide  out.  "  Auricular  confefilon, 
"  prieftly  abfolution,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs," 
have  made  great  progrefs  in  England,  and  no  body* 
hath  oblerved  it  ;  feveral  other  Popifh  points  "  are 
"  carried  higher  with  us  than  by  the  pridts  them- 

felves  :"  and  fomebody,  it  feems,  had  the  "  im- 
tf  pudence  to  propofe  an  union  with  the  Gallican 
"  church."  I  have  indeed  heard,  that  Mr.  Leflie 
plliMiijticu  u  uiiCOunc  tO  tlittt  |HiFppfe,  which  I  have* 
never  feen ;  nor  do  I  perceive  the  evil  in  propoiing 
an  union  between  any  two  churches  in  Chriilen^- 
dom.  Without  doubt,  Mr.  Lcflie  is  rnofb  un- 
happily milled  in  his  politics  ;  but  if  he  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  late  tract  againil  Popery  *,  he  hath 
given  the  world  fuch  a  proof  of  his  foundnefs  in 
religion,  as  many  a  bifhop  ought  to  be  proud  of. 
I  never  faw  the  gentleman  in  my  life.  I  know  he 
is  the  ion  of  a  great  and  excellent  prelate,  who  up- 
on feveral  accounts,  was  one  of  the  moft  extraor- 
dinary men  of  his  age.  Mr.  Leflie  hath  written 
many  ufefnl  difcourfes  upon  feveral  fubjedls ;  and 
hath  fo  well  deferved  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  the  church  of  England  in  particular,  that  to 

*  The  caTe  dated. 
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accufe  him  of  "  impudence  for  propofing  an  union7' 
in  two  very  different  faiths,  is  a  ftyle  which  I  hope 
few  will  imitate.  I  deteft  Mr.  LefhVs  political 
principles  as  much  as  his  Lordlhip  can  do  for  his 
heart  ;  but  I  verily  believe  he  acts  from  a  miftaken 
confcience,  and  therefore  I  diftinguilh  between  the 
principles  and  the  perfon.  However,  it  is  fomc 
mortification  to  me,  when  I  fee  an  avowed  nonju- 
ror  contribute  more  to  the  confounding  of  Popery, 
than  could  ever  be  done  by  a  hundred  thoufand 
fuch  introductions  as  this. 

His  Lord£hip  ends  with  difcovering  a  fmall  ray 
of  comfort.  "  God  be  thanked,  there  are  many 
*'  among  us  that  ftand  upon  the  watch-tower,  and 
"  that  give  faithful  warning  ;  that  ftand  in  the 
"  breach,  and  make  themfelves  a  wall  for  their 
"  church  and  country;  that  cry  to  God  day  and 
"  night,  and  lie  in  the  duft  mourning  before  him, 
*f  to  avert  thofe  judgements  that  feem  to  haften  to- 
"  wards  us.  They  fearch  into  the  myftery  of  ini- 
<f  quity  that  is  working  among  us,  and  acquaint 
"  themfelves  with  that  mafs  of  corruption  that  is 
"  in  Popery.'1  lie  prays,  that  uie  number  oT 
'*  thefe  may  increafe,  and  that  he  may  be  of  that 
"  number,  ready  either  to  die  in  peaces  or  to  feal 
"  that  doctrine  he  hath  been  preaching  above  fifty 
"  years  with  his  blood."  This  being  his  laft  para- 
graph, I  have  made  bold  to  tranfcribe  the  moft 
important  parts  of  it.  His  defign  is  to  end  after 
the  manner  of  orators,  with  leaving  the  ftrongeft 
impreilion  poffible  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
A  great  breach  is  made,  "  the  myftery  of  Popifh 
"  iniquity  is  working  among  us  ;"  may  God  avert 
thofe  (l  judgements  that  are  haftenMg  towards  us!" 
I  am  an  old  man,  "  a  preacher  above  fifty  years  ;" 
and  I  now  expect,  and  am  ready  to  die  a  martyr 
ibr  the  doctrines  1  have  preached.  What  an  ami- 
ahie  idea  doth  he  here  leave  upon  our  minds  of  her 
Majefty  and  her  government !  He  hath  been  poring 

fo 
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fo  long  upon  Fox's  book  of  martyrs,  that  he  ima- 
gines himfelf  living  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  is  reiblved  to  fet  up  for  a  knight-errant  againft 
Popery.  Upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  in  ear- 
neft,  (which  I  am  fure  he  is  not),  it  would  require 
but  a  very  little  more  heat  of  imagination  to  make 
a  hiftory  of  fuch  a  knight's  adventures.  What 
would  he  lay  to  behold  the  fires  kindled  in  Smith- 
field,  and  all  over  the  town,  on  the  i/th  of  Novem- 
ber ;  to  behold  the  Pope  borne  in  triumph  on  the 
fhoulders  of  the  people,  with  a  Cardinal  on  the 
one  fide,  and  the  Pretender  on  the  other  ?  He 
would  never  believe  it  was  Queen  Elifabeth's  day, 
but  of  her  perfecuting  fitter.  In  fiiort,  how  eaii- 
ly  might  a  windmill  be  taken  for  the  whore  of  Ha- 
bylon,  and  a  puppet-ihow  for  a  Popifh  procefHon  t 
But  cnthuiiafm  is  none  of  his  Lordihip's  facul- 
ty. I  am  inclined  to  believe,  lie  might  be  melaa- 
eholly  enough  when  he  wrote  his  introduction.  The 
defpair  at  his  age  of  feeing  a  faclion  refrored,  to- 
which  he  hath  facririced  fo  great  part  of  his  life  ; 
the  little  fuccefs  he  can  hope  for  in  cafe  he  fhouki 
refume  thofe  high-church  principles,  in  defence  of 
•which  he  iirft  employed  his  pen  ;  no  vifible  expecta- 
tion of  removing  to  Farnham  or  Lambeth ;  and, 
laftly,  the  misfortune  of  being  hated  by  every  one, 
who  either  wears  the  habit,  or  values  the  profeffion, 
of  a  clergyman  ;  no  wonder  fuch  a  fpirit,  in  fucli 
a  fituation,  is  provoked  beyond  the  regards  of  truth,. 
decency,  religion,  or  lelf- conviction.  To  do  him 
juilice,  he  feems  to  have  nothing  elfe  left,  but  to  cry- 
out,  "  Halters,  gibbets,  faggots,  inquifition,  Po- 
"  pery,  flavery,  and  the  pretender."  But  in  the 
mean  time,  he  little  confiders  what  a  world  of  mif- 
chief  he  doth  to  his  caufe.  It  is  very  convenient  for 
the  prefent  deiigns  of  that  faclion,  to  fpread  the  o- 
pinion  of  our  immediate  danger  from  Popery  and 
the  pretender.  His  directors  therefore  ought,  in 
iny  humble  opinion,  to  have  employed  his  Lord- 
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iliip  in  publishing  a  book,  wherein  he  fhould  have 
affirmed,  by  the  moft  folemn  afieverations,  that 
all  things  were  fafe  and  well :  for  the  world  hath 
contracted  fo  frrong  a  habit  of  believing  him  back- 
wards, that  I  am  confident  nine  parts  in  ten  of 
thofe  who  have  read  or  heard  of  his  introduction, 
have  flept  in  greater  fecurity  everfince.  It  is  likely 
the  melancholy  tone  of  a  watch-man  at  midnight, 
%vho  thumps  with  his  pole  as  if  fome  thief  were 
breaking  in ;  but  you  know  by  the  noife  that  the 
door  is  faft. 

However,  he  thinks  God  there  are  many  among 
us  who  {land  in  the  breach.  J  believe  they  may  : 
it  is  a  breach  of  their  own  making  ;  and  they  de- 
iign  to  come  forward,  and  ftorm,  and  plunder,  if 
they  be  not  driven  back.  "  They  make  themfelves 
<(  a  wall  for  the  church  and  country."  A  fouth 
wall,  I  fuppofe,  for  all  the  ben:  fruit  of  the  church 
and  country  to  be  nailed  on.  Let  us  examine  this 
metaphor.  The  "  wall  of  our  church  and  country" 
is  built  of  thofe  who  love  the  conftitution  in  both. 
Our  domeftic  enemies  undermine  fome  parts  of  the 
wall,  and  place  themfelves  in  the  breach,  and  then 
they  cry,  "  We  are  the  wall."  We  do  not  like 
fuch  patch-work  ;  they  build  with  untempered  mor- 
tar ;  nor  can  they  ever  cement  with  us,  till  they 
get  better  materials,  and  better  workmen.  God 
keep  us  from  having  our  breaches  made  up  with 
iuch  rubbifh  !  "  They  ftand  upon  the  watch- 
"  tower  !"  They  are  indeed  pragmatical  enough  to 
do  fo  ;  but  who  affigned  them  that  poft,  to  give  us 
falfe  intelligence,  to  alarm  us  with  falfe  dangers, 
and  fend  us  to  defend  one  gate,  while  their  ac- 
complices are  breaking  in  at  another  ?  "  They  cry 
*f  to  God  day  and  night  to  avert  the  judgement  of 
"  Popery,  which  feems  to  haften  towards  us.'* 
Then  I  affirm,  they  are  u  hypocrites  by  day,  and 
*'  filthy  dreamers  by  night  :  when  they  cry  unto 
«'  him,  he  will  not  hear  them;"  for  they  cry  a- 

gainft 
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gain/I  the  plaineft  dictates  of  their  own  confcience, 
j'eafon,  and  belief. 

But  laftly,  '*  they  lie  in  the  duft  mourning  before 
*'  him."  Hang  me,  if  I  believe  that,  unlefs  it  be 
figuratively  fpoken.  But  fuppofe  it  to  be  true,  why 
do  they  lie  in  the  duft  ?  Becaufe  they  love  to  raiie 
it.  For  what  do  they  mourn  ?  Why,  for  power, 
wealth,  and  places.  There  let  the  enemies  of  the 
Queen,  and  monarchy,  and  the  church,  "  lie,  and 
"mourn,  and  lick  the  duft  like  ferpents,"  till  they 
are  truly  fenfible  of  their  ingratitude,  faliehood, 
difobedience,  {lander,  blaiphemy,  fedition,  and 
and  every  evil  work. 

I  cannot  find  in  mv  heart  to  conclude,    without 

*  ' 

offering  his  Lordihip  a  little  humble  advice  upon 
fome  certain  points. 

Firft,  I  would  advife  him,  if  it  be  not  too  late  in 
his  life,  to  endeavour  a  little  at  mending  his  ftyle, 
which  is  mighty  defective  in  the  circumftances  of 
grammar,  propriety,  politenefs,  and  fmoothnefs. 
I  fancied  at  firft  it  might  be  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  his  paffion,  as  people  fputter  out  nonfenie  tor  hafte 
when  they  are  in  a  rage.  And  indeed  I  believe  this 
piece  before  me  hath  received  fome  additional  im- 
perfections from  that  occaiion.  But  whoever  hath 
heard  his  fermons,  or  read  his  other  tracts,  will 
find  him  very  unhappy  in  the  choice  and  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  words  ;  and  for  want  of  variety,  repeat- 
ing them,  efpecially  the  particles,  in  a  manner  very 
grating  to  an  Englifh  ear.  But  I  confine  myielf  to 
the  introduction,  as  his  laft  work  ;  where,  endea- 
vouring at  the  rhetorical  flowers,  he  gives  us  only 
bunches  of  thiftles ;  of  which  I  could  preient  the 
reader  with  a  plentiful  crop  ;  but  I  refer  him  to  e- 
very  page  and  line  of  the  pamplet  itfelf. 

Secondly,  I  would  moft  humbly  advife  his  Lordfhip 
to  examine  a  little  into  the  nature  of  truth,  and 
fometimes  to  hear  what  fhe  fays.  I  fhail  produce 
two  inftanccs  among  an  hundred.  When  he  aflerts, 

that 
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that  we  are  "now  in  more  danger  of  Popery  than 
"  towards  the  end  of  King  Charles  II. 's  reign;" 
and  gives  the  broadefl  hints,  that  the  Queen,  the 
miniftry,  the  parliament,  and  the  clergy,  are  juft 
going  to  introduce  it ;  I  deiira  to  know,  whether 
he  really  thinks  truth  is  of  his  fide,  or  whether  he 
be  not  fure  flic  is  againil  him  ?  If  the  latter,  then 
truth  and  he  will  be  found  in  two  different  ftories ; 
and  which  are  we  to  believe  ?  Ag^in,  when  he 
gravely  advifes  the  Tories  not  to  light  the  fires  in 
Smithfield,  and  goes  on,  in  twenty  places  already 
quot:d,  as  if  the  bargain  was  made  for  Popery  and 
flavery  to  enter  ?  I  aik  again,  whether  he  hath  right- 
ly confidered  the  nature  of  truth  ?  I  defire  to  put  a 
parallel  cafe.  Suppoie  his  Lortlfhip  fhould  take  it 
into  his  fancy  to  write  and  publiili  a  letter  to  any 
gentleman  of  no  infamous  character  for  his  religi- 
on or  morals  ;  and  there  advife  him  with  great  ear- 

'  O 

neftnefs  not  to  rob  or  fire  churches,  ravifli  his 
daughter,  or  murder  his  father  :  ihew  him  the  im 
and  the  danger  of  thefe  enormities  ;  that  if  he  flat- 
tered himfelf  he  could  efcapc  in  difguife,  or  bribe 
his  jury,  he  was  grievoufly  miftaken  ;  that  he  muft 
in  all  probability  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels,  die 
an  ignominious  death,  and  be  curfed  by  posterity ; 
would  not  fuch  a  gentleman  juftly  think  himfelf 
highly  injured,  although  his  Lordihip  did  not  af- 
firm, that  the  faid  gentleman  had  picklocks  or  com- 
buftibles  ready  ;  that  he  had  attempted  his  daugh- 
ter, and  drawn  his  fword  againft  his  father  in  order 
to  ftab  him  ?  whereas,  in  the  other  cafe,  this  writer 
affirms  over  and  over,  that  all  attempts  for  intro- 
ducing Popery  and  flavery  are  already  made,  the 
whole  bufmefs  concerted,  and  that  little  lefs  than  a 
miracle  can  prevent  our  ruin. 

Thirdly,  I  could  heartily  wifh  his  Lordfhip  would 
not  undertake  to  charge  the  opinions  of  one  or 
two,  and  thofe  probably  nonjurors,  upon  the  whole 
b.odv  of  the  nation  that  differs  from  him.  Mr. 

Leflic 
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Leflie  writ  a  "  propofal  for  an  union  with  the  Galli* 
"  can  church;"  fomebody  elfe  hath  "  carried  the 
"  neceflityof  priefthood  in  point  of  baptifm  further 
*'  than  Popery  ;"  a  third  hath  "  aflerted  the  inde- 
*'  pendency  of  the  church  on  the  ftate,  and  in  ma- 
"  ny  things  arraigned  the  fupremacy  of  the  crown  :" 
then  he  fpeaks  in  a  dubious  insinuating  way,  as  if 
fome  other  Popifh  tenets  had  been  already  advan- 
ced ;  and  at  lart  concludes  in  this  affected  drain  of 
defpondency,  "  What  will  all  thefe  things  end  in  ?  and 
"  on  what  defign  are  they  driven  ?  Alas,  it  is  too 
c*  viiible  !"  It  is  as  clear  as  the  fun,  that  thefe  au- 
thors are  encouraged  by  the  miniftry,  with  a  de- 
fign to  bring  in  Popery  ;  and  in  Popery  all  thefe 
things  will  end. 

I  never  was  fo  uncharitable  to  believe,  that  the 
whole  party  of  which  his  Lordfhip  profeiTetb.  him- 
felf  a  member,  had  a  real  formed  defign  of  efta- 
blifh  Atheifm  among  us.  The  reafon  why  the  Whigsr 
have  taken  the  Atheifts  or  Freethinkers  into  their 
body,  is,  becaufe  they  wholly  agree  in  their  politi- 
cal fchemes,  and  differ  very  little  in  church  power 

j   j:r.«_ii..  TT  T     ..,,.,,1,1 ^t.  . 

nnu  uucipime.  nowever,  i  cCV^u.  turn  tiie  argu- 
ment againft  his  Lordftiip  with  very  great  advan- 
tage, by  quoting  paiTages  from  fifty  pamphlets 
\vliolly  made  up  of  Whiggifm  and  Atheifm,  and 
then  conclude,  "  What  will  all  thefe  things  end  in? 
"  and  on  what  defign  are  they  driven  ?  Alas,  it  is 
"  toovifible!" 

Laftly,  I  would  beg  his  Lordfhip  not  to  be  fo 
exceedingly  outrageous  upon  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  becaufe  it  is  highly  probable,  that  in  a  very 
fhort  time  he  will  be  one  of  the  number.  He  hath 
in  plain  words  given  Mr.  Wharton  the  character 
of  a  moft  malicious,  revengeful,  treacherous,  ly- 
ing, mercenary  villain.  To  which  I  fhall  only  fay, 
that  the  direct  reverfe  of  this  amiable  defcription  is 
what  appears  from  the  works  of  that  moft  learned 
divine,  and  from  the  accounts  given  me  by  thole 

who 
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who  knew  him  much  better  than  the  BHhop  feems 
to  have  done.  I  meddle  not  with  the  moral  part 
of  this  treatment.  God  Almighty  forgive  his  Lord- 
fhip  this  manner  of  revenging  himitlf;  and  then 
there  will  be  but  little  con fequence  from  an  accufa- 
tion,  which  the  dead  cannot  feel,  and  which  none 
©f  the  living  will  believe. 
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A  complete  COLLECTION  of  GENTEEL 
and  INGENIOUS  CONVERSATION,  ac- 
cording to  the  moft  polite  mode  and  me- 
thod now  ufed  at  court,  and  in  the  beft 
companies  of  England  *, 

IN    THREE    DIALOGUES. 
By     SIMON    W  A  GST  ATT,     Efq; 


An   INTRODUTION. 

AS  my  life  hath  been  chiefly  fpent  in  confulting 
the  honour  and  welfare  of  my  country  for 
more  than  forty  years  pail,  not  without  unanlwer- 
able  fuccefs,  if  the  world  and  my  friends  have  not 
flattered  me ;  ib  there  is  no  point  wherein  I  have 
fo  much  laboured,  as  that  of  improving  and  poliih- 
ing  all  parts  of  converfation  between  perfons  of 
quality,  whether  they  meet  by  accident  or  invitation, 
at  meals,  tea,  or  viiits,  mornings,  noons,  or  even- 
ings. 

*  Thi«  treatife  appears  to  hnve  been  written  with  the  fame  view 
a<  the  "  triuc'.l  el'' ay  on  the  faculties  of  the  mind"  [Vol  5.]  but  upon 
a  more  general  plan.  The  ridicule,  which  is  there  confiiu-d  to  lite- 
rary compofnion,  is  here  extended  to  converfation  :  but  its  object  is  'he 
f.\me  in  boih  5  the  repetition  of  quaint  phrafcs  picked  up  by  rote  ei- 
ther from  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  applied  upon  every  occafion  to 
conceal  ignorance  or  flupidity  or  to  prevent  the  hbr/ur  of  thoughts  to 
pioduce  native  lentiment,  and  combine  fuch  words  as  will  precisely 
cxp:efs  it. 

I  have 
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I  have  pafTecl  perhaps  more  time  than  any  other- 
man  of  my  age  and  country  in  viilts  and  aflemblies, 
where  the  polite  perfons  of  both  fexes  diftinguifh 
themfelves ;  and  could  not,  without  much  grief, 
obferve  how  frequently  both  gentlemen  and  ladies 
are  at  a  lofs  for  queftions,  anfwers,  replies,  and  re- 
joinders. However,  my  concern  was  much  abated- 
when  I  found,  that  theie  defects  were  not  occafion- 
ed  by  any  want  of  materials,  but  becaufe  thofe  ma- 
terials were  not  in  every  hand.  For  instance,  one 
lady  can  give  an  anfvver  better  than  aik  a  queftion  : 
one  gentleman  is  happy  at  a  reply  ;  another  excels 
in  a  rejoinder ;  one  can  revive  a  languiming  con- 
verfation  by  a  fudden  furprifing  fentence  ;  another 
is  more  dextrous  in  Seconding ;  a  third  can  fill 
the  gap  with  laughing,  or  commending  what  has 
been  faid.  Thus  frefh  hints  may  be  ftarted,  and 
the  ball  of  the  difcourfe  kept  up. 

But  alas  !  this  is  too  feldom  the  cafe,  even  in  the 
mod  felecl:  companies.  How  often  do  we  fee  at 
court,  at  public  vifiting  days,  at  great  mens  levees, 
and  other  places  of  general  meeting,  that  the  con- 
verfation  falls  and  drops  to  nothing,  1  ike  a  fire  with- 
out fupply  of  fewel  ?  This  is  what  \ve  all  ought  to 
lament ;  and  againft  this  dangerous  evil  I  take  upon 
me  to  affirm,  that  I  have  in  the  following  papers 
provided  an  infallible  remedy. 

It  was  in  the  year  1695,  and  the  ilxth  of  his  late 
Majefty  I'ving  William  III.  of  ever  glorious  and 
immortal  memory,  who  refcued  three  kingdoms 
from  Popery  and  flavery,  when,  being  about  the 
age  of  fix  and  thirty,  my  judgement  mature,  of 
good  reputation  in  the  world,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  beft  families  in  town,  I  determined  to  fpencl 
five  mornings,  to  dine  four  times,  pafs  three  after- 
noons, and  iix  evenings,  every  week,  in  the  hou- 
fes  of  the  moft  polite  families,  of  which  I  would 
confine  myfelf  to  fifty  ;  only  changing  as  the  ma- 
fters  or  ladies  died,  or  left  the  town,  or  grew  out 
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of  vogue,  or  funk  in.  their  fortunes,  or  (which  to 
me  was  of  the  higheft  moment)  became  dnTaffected 
to  the  government ;  which  practice  I  have  followed 
ever  iince  to  this  very  day  ;  except  when  I  happen- 
ed to  be  fick,  or  in  the  fpleen  upon  cloudy  wea- 
ther ;  and  except  when  I  entertained  four  of  each 
fex  at  my  own  lodgings  once  in  a  month,  by  way  of 
retaliation. 

I  always  kept  a  large  table-book  in  my  pocket ; 
and  as  foon  as  I  left  the  company,  I  immediately 
entered  the  choiceil  expreffions  that  palfed  during 
the  viiit ;  which,  returning  home,  I  tranfcribed  in 
a  fair  hand,  but  fomewhat  enlarged  :  and  had  made 
the  greateft  part  of  my  collection  in  twelve  years, 
but  not  digefted  into  any  method  ;  for  this  I  found 
was  a  work  of  infinite  labour,  and  what  required 
the  niceft  judgement,  and  confequently  could  not 
be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  in  lefs  than 
fixteen  years  more. 

Herein  I  refolved  to  exceed  the  advice  of  Horace, 
a  Roman  Poet,  which  I  have  read  in  Mr.  Creech's 
admirable  tranflation,  that  an  author  mould  keep 
his  works  nine  years  in  his  clofet,  before  he  ven- 
ture to  publifh  them  :  and  finding  that  I  itill  re- 
ceived fome  additional  flowers  of  wit  and  language, 
although  in  a  very  fmall  number,  I  determined  to 
defer  the  publication,  to  purfue  my  deiign,  and 
exhauft  if  poffible  the  whole  fubje<St,  rhat  I  might 
prefent  a  complete  fyftem  to  the  world.  For  I  am 
convinced  by  long  experience,  that  the  critics  w/ll 
be  as  fevere  as  their  old  envy  againft  me  can 
make  them.  I  foreiee  they  will  object,  that  I  have 
infertecl  many  anfwers  and  replies  which  are  neither 
witty,  humorous,  polite,  nor  authentic ;  and  have 
omitted  others  that  would  have  been  highly  ufeful, 
as  well  as  entertaining.  But  let  them  come  to  par- 
ticulars, and  I  will  boldly  engage  to  confute  their 
malice. 
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For  thefe  lalt  fix  or  feven  years  I  have  not  beea 
able  to  add  above  nine  valuable  fentences  to 
enrich  my  collection  ;  from  whence  I  conclude, 
that  what  remains  will  amount  only  to  a  trifle. 
However,  if,  after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
any  lady  or  gentleman,  when  they  have  read  it, 
fhnll  find  the  leaft  thing  of  importance  omitted,  I 
deiire  they  will  pleafe  to  fupply  my  defects,  by 
communicating  to  me  their  diicoveries  ;  and  their 
letters  may  be  directed  to  Simon  WagftafF,  Efq;  at 
his  lodgings  next  door  to  the  Gloucefter-head  in 
St.  James's  ftreet,  (paying  the  poftage).  In  return 
of  which  favour,  I  ihall  make  honourable  mention 
of  their  names  in  a  fliort  preface  to  the  fecond  edi- 
tion. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  with  fome  pride, 
and  much  pleafure.  congratulate  with  my  dear  coun- 
try, which  hath  outdone  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
in  advancing  the  whole  art  of  converfation  to  the 
greateft  height  it  is  capable  of  reaching ;  and  there- 
fore, being  entirely  convinced  that  the  collection  I 
now  offer  to  the  public  is  full  and  complete,  I  may 
at  the  fame  time  boldly  affirm,  that  the  whole  ge- 
nius, humour,  politenefs,  and  eloquence  of  Eng- 
land are  fummed  up  in  it.  Nor  is  the  treafure 
fmall,  wherein  are  to  be  found  at  leaft  a  thoufand 
fhining  queftions,  anfwers,  repartees,  replies,  and 
rejoinders,  fitted  to  adorn  every  kind  of  difcourfe 
that  an  ailembly  of  Englifh  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
met  together  for  their  mutual  entertainment,  can 
pof'ibly  want ;  efpecially  when  the  feveral  flowers 
ihall  be  fet  off  and  improved  by  the  fpeakers,  with 
every  circumftance  or  preface  and  circumlocution, 
in  proper  terms  ;  and  attended  with  praife,  laugh- 
ter, or  admiration. 

There  is  a  natural.,  involuntary  diftortion  of  the 
mu-fc'ltfs,  which  is  the  anatomical  caufe  of  laughter- 
but  there  is  another  caufe  of  Liughter  which  -de- 
cency requires,  and  k  the  undoubted  mark  of  a 
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good  tafte,  as  well  as  of  a  polite  obliging  beha- 
viour ;  neither  is  this  to  be  acquired  without 
much  obfervation,  long  practice,  and  a  found 
judgment.  I  did  therefore  once  intend,  for  the 
cafe  of  the  learner,  to  fet  down  in  all  parts  of  the 
following  dialogues,  certain  marks,  afterifks,  or 
nota-bene  j,  (in  Englifh,  ?jtarkivells},  after  moft 
queftions,  and  every  reply  or  anfwer ;  directing 
.exactly  the  moment  when  one^  two,  or  all  the  com- 
pany, are  to  laugh  :  but  having  duly  coniidered, 
that  this  expedient  would  too  much  enlarge  the 
bulk  of  the  volume,  and  confequently  the  price  ? 
and  likewife  that  fomething  ought  to  be  left  for  in- 
genious readers  to  find  out  ;  1  have  determined  to 
leave  that  whole  affair,  although  of  great  import- 
ance, to  their  own  difcretion. 

The  reader  muft  learn  by  all  means  to  diftinguifh 
between  proverbs,  and  thoie  polite  fpeeches  which 
-beautify  converiation  ;  for,  as  to  the  former,  I  ut- 
terly reject  them  out  of  all  ingenious  difcourfe.  I 
acknowledge  indeed^  that  there  may  noflibly  \>g 
round  in  this'  tleatilb  a  few  faymgs,  among  ib 
great  a  number  of  fin  art  turns  of  wit  and  humour 
as  I  have  produced,  which  have  a  proverbial  air  : 
however,  I  hope  it  will  be  confidcred,  that  thefe 
were  not  originally  proverbs,  but  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  iupcrior  wits  to  embeliiih  and  fupport 
converfation;  from  whence,  with  great  improprie- 
ty, as  well  as  plagiarifm,  (if  you  will  forgive  a  hard 
word),  they  have  moft  injurioufly  been  transferred 
into  proverbial  maxims;  and  therefore  in  juftice 
ought  to  be  refumed  out  of  vulgar  hands,  to  adorn 
the  drawing-rooms  of  princes,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, the  levees  of  great  ministers,  as  well  as  the 
toilet  and  tea-table  of  the  ladies. 

I  can  faithfully  affure  the  reader,  that  there  is 
not  one  fingle  witty  phrafe  in  this  whole  collection, 
which  hath  not  received  the  ftampand  approbation 
o£  at  leail  one  hundred  years,  and  how  much 
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longer,  it  is  hard  to  determine  :  he  may  therefore 
be  fecure  to  find  them  all  genuine,  fterhng,  and 
authentic. 

But  before  this  elaborate  treatife  can  become  of 
univerfal  life  and  ornament  to  my  native  country, 
two  points  that  will  require  time  and  much  appli- 
cation, are  abfolutely  neceflary, 

For,  firft,  whatever  perfon  would  aipire  to  be 
completely  witty,  fmart,  humourous,  and  polite, 
mufb,  by  hard  labour,  be  able  to  retain  in  his  me- 
mory every  fingle  fentence  contained  in  this  work, 
ib  as  never  to  be  once,  at  a  lofs  in  applying  the 
right  anfwers,  queftions.  repartees,  and  the  like, 
immediately,  and  without  ftudy  or  hefitation. 

And,  feconclly,  after  a  lady  or  gentleman  hath 
fo  well  overcome  this  difficulty,  as  never  to  be  at  a 
lofs  upon  any  emergency,  the  true  management  of 
every  feature,  and  almoft  of  every  limb,  is  equally 
neceflary  ;  without  which  an  infinite  number  of  ab- 
furdides  will  inevitably  enfue.  For  inftance,  there 
is  hardly  a  polite  fentence  in  the  following  dia- 
logues which  doth  not  abiblutely  require  fome  pe- 
culiar graceful  motion  in  the  eyes,  or  nofe,  or 
mouth,  or  forehead,  or  chin,  or  fuitable  tofs  of 
the  head,  with  certain  offices  affigned  to  each  hand  ; 
and  in  ladies,  the  whole  exercife  of  the  fan,  fitted  to 
the  energy  of  every  word  they  deliver  ;  by  no 
means  omitting  the  various  turns  and  cadence  of 
the  voice,  the  twiftings,  and  movements,  and  dif- 
ferent poftures  of  the  body,  the  feveral  kinds  and 
gradations  of  laughter,  which  the  ladies  muft  daily 
practife  by  the  "looking-glafs,  and  confult  upon 
tli^ai  with  their  waiting-maids. 

My  readers  will  foon  obferve  what  a  great  com- 
pafs  of  real  and  uieful  knowledge  this  fcience  in- 
cludes ;  wherein,  although  nature,  affiftcd  by  a 
genius,  may  be  very  instrumental,  yet  a  ftrong  me- 
mory and  conftant  application,  together  with  ex- 
ample and  precept,  will  be  highly  necefiary,  For 
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thcfe  reafons  I  have  often  wiflied,  that  certain  male 
and  female  inftructors,  perfectly  verfed  in  this  fci" 
ence,  would  fet  up  fchools  for  the  infrruction  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  therein. 

I  remember  about  thirty  years  ago,  there  was  a 
Bohemian  woman,  of  that  ipecies  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  gypfas,  who  came  over  hither  from 
France, and  gennerally  attended  ISAAC  the  dancing- 
mafter,  when  he  was  teaching  his  art  to  mhTes  of 
quality;  and  while  the  young  ladies  were  thus  em- 
ployed, the  Bohemian,  ilanding  at  fume  diftance, 
but  full  in  their  light,  adted  before  them  all  proper 
airs,  and  hsavings  of  the  head,  and  motions  of  the 
hands,  and  twiitings  of  the  body;  whereof  you 
may  ftiil  obferve  the  good  effects  in  feveral  of  out* 
•elder  ladies. 

After  the  fame  manner,  it  were  much  to  be  de- 
fired,  that  ibme  expert  gentlewoman  gone  to  decay 
would  fet  up  public  fchools,  wherein  young  girls  of 
quality,  or  great  fortunes,  might  firft  be  taught  to 
repeat  this  following  iyftem  of  converfation,  which 
I  have  been  at  fo  much  pains- to  compile ;  and  then 
to  adapt  every  feature  of  their  countenances,  every 
turn  of  their  hands,  every  fcrewing  of  their  bo- 
dies, every  exercife  of  their  fans,  to  the  humour  of 
the  fentences  they  hear  or  deliver  in  converiation  : 
but  above  all  to  Lnftrucl:  them  in  evefy  fpecies  and 
degree  of  laughing  in  proper  feafons  at  their  own 
\vit,  or  that  of  the  company  And  if  the  fons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  inftead  of  being  fent  to 
common  fchools,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  tutors  at 
home,  to  learn  nothing  but  words,  were  configncd 
to  able  inftru£tors  in  the  fame  art,  I  cannot  find 
what  ufe  there  could  be  of  books,  except  in  trie 
hands  of  thofe  who  are  to  make  learning  their 
trade,  which  is  be  low  the  dignity  of  per  ion  born 
to  titles  or  eftates. 

It  would  be  another  infinite  advantage,  that,  by 
cultivating  this  fcknce,  we  fliould  wholly  avoid  the 
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vexations  and  impertinence  of  pedants,  who  afFect  to 
talk  in  a  language  not  to  be  underftood  ;  and  -when- 
ever a  polite  perfon  offers  accidentally  to  ufe  any  of 
their  jargon-terms,  have  the  prefumption  to  laugh 
at  us  tor  pronouncing  thofe  words  in  a  genteeler 
manner..  Whereas  I  do  here  affirm,  that  whenever 
any  iine  gentleman  or  lady  condefcends  to  let  a 
hard  word  pafs  out  of  their  mouths,  every  fyllable 
isfmoothed  and  polifhedin  the  pafTage;  and  it  is  a 
true  mark  of  politenefs,  both  in  writing  and  read- 
ing, to  vary  the  orthography  as  well  as  the  found  ; 
becaufe  we  are  infinitely  better  judges  of  what  will 
pleafe  a  diftinguifhing  ear,  than  thofe  who  call 
themfelves  fcholarsy  can  poflibly  be ;  who,  confe- 
quently,  ought  to  correct  their  books,  and  manner 
of  pronouncing,  by  the  authority  of  our  example, 
from  whole  lips  they  proceed  with  infinitely  more 
beauty  and  ligniflcancy. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  until  fo  great,  fo  ufeful, 
and  fo  neceffary  a  deiign  can  be  put  in  execution, 
(which,  coniidering  the  good  difpolition  of  our 
country  at  prefent,  I  {hall  not  dcfpair  of  living  to. 
fee)  let  me  recommend  the  following  treatife,  to  be 
carried  about  as  a  pocket-companion,  by  all  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  when  they  are  going  to  vifit,  or 
dine,  or  drink  tea ;  or  where  they  happen  to  pafs 
the  evening  without  cards,  (as  I  have  fometimes 
known  it  to  be  the  cafe,  upon  difappointments  or 
accidents  unforefeen)  ;  deiiring  they  would  read 
their  feveral  parts  in  their  chair  or  coaches,  to  pre- 
pare themfelves  for  every  kind  of  converfation 
that  can  poilibV  happen. 

Although  I  have,  in  juftice  to  my  country,  al- 
lowed the  genius  of  our  people  to  excel  that  of  any 
other  nation  upon  earth,  and  have  confirmed  this 
truth  by  an  argument  not  to  be  controlled,  I  mean, 
by  pioducin^  fo  great  a  number  of  witty  fentences 
in  the  enfuing  dialogues,  all  of  undoubted  autho- 
rity, as  well  as  of  our  own  production  ;  yet  I  muft 
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confers  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  are  wholly  in- 
debted for  them  to  our  anceftors  ;  at  leaft,  for  as 
long  as  my  memory  reacheth,  I  do  not  recollect  one 
new  phrafe  of  irnportance  to  have  been  added; 
which  defect  in  us  moderns  I  take  "to  have  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  introduction  of  cant-words  in  -  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.  And  thofe  have  fo  often 
varied,  that  hardly  one  of  them,  of  above  a  year's 
{landing,  is  now  intelligible  ;  nor  any  where  to  be 
found,  excepting  a  fmall  number  ftrewed  here  and 
there  in  the  comedies  and  other  fantaftic  writings 
of  that  age. 

The  Honourable  Colonel  James  Graham,  my  old 
friend  and  companion,  did  likewife,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fame  reign,  invent  a  fet  of  words  and 
phrafes,  which  continued  almoft  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  But,  a?  thefe  terms  or  art  were  adapted  only 
to  courts  and  politicians,  and  extended  little  farther 
than  among  his  particular  acquaintance,  (of  whom 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  one),  they  are  now  almoft 
forgotten. 

Nor  did  the  late  D.  of  R andE.  of  E— — — 

fucceed  much  better,  although  they  proceeded  no 
farther  than  fingle  words;  whereof,  except  bite9 
bamboozle,  and  one  or  two  more,  the  whole  voca- 
bulary is  antiquated. 

The  fame  fate  hath  already  attended  thefe  other 
town-wits,  who  furnifli  us  with  a  great  variety  of 
new  terms,  which  are  annually  changed,  and  thofe 
of  the  la  ft  feafon  funk  in  oblivion.  Of  thefe  I  was 
once  favoured  with  a  complete  lift,  by  the  Right 

Honourable  the  Lord   and    Lady   H ,  with 

which  I  made  a  confidtrable  figure  one  fummer  in 
the  country ;  but  returning  up  to  town  in  winter, 
and  venturing  to  produce  them  again,  I  was  partly 
hooted,  and  partly  not  underftood. 

The  only  invention  of  late  years,  which  hath 
anyway  contributed  towards  politeneis  indifcourfe, 
is  that  of  abbreviating  or  reducing  words  of  many 
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fyllables  into  one,  by  lopping  off  the  reft.  This 
refinement  having  begun  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution, 1  had  fome  {hare  in  the  honour  of  pro- 
moting it ;  and  I  obferve,  to  my  great  fat  is  faction, 
that  it  makes  daily  advancements,  and  I  hope  in 
time  will  raife  our  language  to  the  utmoft  perfec- 
tion ;  although  I  muft  confefs,  to  avoid  oblcurity, 
I  have  been  very  fparing  of  this  ornament  in  the 
following  dialogues. 

But  as  for  phraies  invented  to  cultivate  converfa- 
tion,  I  defy  all  the  clubs  of  coffeehoufes  in  this 
town  to  invent  a  new  one,  equal  in  wit,  humour, 
fmartnefs,  or  politenefs,  to  the  very  won't  of  my  let ; 
which  clearly  fhows,  either  that  we  are  much  dege- 
nerated, or  that  the -whole  ftock  of  materials  hath 
been  already  employed.  I  would  willingly  hope,  as 
I  do  confidently  believe,  the  latter  ;  becaule,  having 
myfelf  for  feveral  months  racked  my  invention  to 
enrich  this  treaiure  (if  poffible)  with  fome  addi- 
tions of  my  own,  (which,  however,  fhould  have 
bsen  printed  in  a  different  character,  that  I  might 
not  be  charged  with  imposing  upon  the  public),  and 
having  fhewn  them  to  forne  judicious  friends,  they 
•dealt  very  fincerely  with  me,  all  unanimoufly  agree- 
ing, that  mine  were  infinitely  below  the  true  old 
helps  to.  difcourfe,  drawn  up  in  my  prefent  collec- 
tion, and  confirmed  their  opinion  with  reafons  by 
which  I  was  perfectly  convinced,  as  well  as  a  {nam- 
ed of  my  great  prefumption. 

But  I  lately  met  a  ftrong-er  argument  to  confirm 
me  in  the  fame  fentiments.  For  as  the  great  Bifhop 
Burnet  of  Salisbury  informs  us,  in  the  preface  to 
his  admirable  Hiftory  of  his  own  times,  that  he  in- 
tended to  employ  himfelf  in  polifhing  it  every  day 
of  his  life,  (and  indeed,  in  its  kind,  it  is  almoft  e- 
qually  polifiied  with  this  work  of  mine) ;  fo  it  hath 
been  my  conftant  bufinefs,  for  fome  years  paft,  to 
examine  with  the  utmoil:  ftricl:nefs,  whether  I  could 
pofiibly  find  the  fmalleft  lapfe  in  ftyle.  or  propriety, 
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through  my  whole  collection,  that,  in  emulation 
with  the  Biihop,  I  might  fend  it  abroad  as  the  moft 
iiniflied  piece  of  the  age. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  I  was  dining  in  good 
company  of  both  fexes,  and  watching,  according 
to  my  cuftom,  for  new  materials  wherewith  to  fill 
my  pocket-book,  I  fucceeded  well  enough,  till  after 
dinner,  when  the  ladies  retired  to  their  tea,  and  left 
tis  over  a  bottle  of  wine  But  I  found  we  were  not 
able  to  furnifh  any  more  materials  that  were  worth 
the  pains  of  tranfcribing  :  For  the  difcourfe  of  the 
company  was  all  degenerated  into  fmart  fayings  of 
their  own  invention,  and  not  of  the  true  old  ftan- 
dard ;  fo  that  in  abfolute  defpair,  I  withdrew,  and 
went  to  attend  the  ladies  at  their  tea  :  from  whence 
I  did  then  conclude,  and  ftill  continue  to  believe, 
either  that  wine  doth  not  infpire  politenefs,  or  that 
our  fex  is  not  able  to  fupport  it  without  the  compa 
ny  of  women,  whr-  never  fail  to  lead  us  into  the 
right  way,  and  there  to  keep  us. 

it  much  increafeth  the  value  of  thefe  apoph- 
thegms, that  unto  them  we  owe  the  continuance  of 
our  language  for  at  leaft  an  hundred  years.  IN  either 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  becaufe  indeed,  beiides 
the  fmartnefs  of  the  wit,  and  fineness  of  the  rail- 
lery, fiich  is  the  propriety  and  energy  of  expreffion. 
in  them  all,  that  they  never  can  be  changed,  but  to 
difadvantage,  except  in  the  circumftance  of  ufing 
abbreviations  ;  which,  however,  I  do  not  defpair 
in  due  time  to  fee  introduced,  having  already  met 
them  at  fome  of  the  choice  companies  in  town. 

Although  this  woik  be  calculated  for  all  perfons 
of  quality  and  fortune  of  both  fexes  ;  yet  the  read- 
er may  perceive,  that  my  particular  view  was  to  the 
officers  of  the  army,  the  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of 
court,  and  of  both  the  univei  lities  ;  to  all  courtiers, 
male  and  female,  but  principally  to  the  maids  of 
honour,  of  whom  I  have  been  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  two  and  twenty  fets,  all  excelling  in  this 
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noble  endowment :  till,  for  fome  years  paft,  I 
know  not  how,  they  came  to  degenerate  into  felling 
of  bargains,  and  Free  thinking :  not  that  I  am  a- 
gainft  either  of  thefe  entertainments  at  proper  fea- 
fons,  in  compliance  with  company,  who  may  want 
a  tafte  for  more  exalted  clifcourfe,  whole  memories 
iivay  be  fhort,  who  ane  too  young  to  be  perfect  in 
their  leflbns,  or  (although  it  be  hard  to  conceive) 
who  have  no  inclination  to  read  and  learn  my  in- 
ftru&ions.  And  befides,  there  is  a  ftrong  tempta- 
tion for  court-ladies  to  fall  into  the  two  amufements 
above  mentioned,  that  they  may  avoid  the  cenfure 
of  affecting  iing^larity,  againft  the  general  current 
and  faihion  of  all  about  them.  But,  however,  no 
man  will  pretend  to  affirm,  that  either  bargains  or 
blafphemy,  which  are  the  principal  ornaments  of 
Freethinking  are  fo  good  a  fund  of  polite  difcourfe, 
as  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  my  collection.  For  as 
to  bargains,  few  of  them  feem  to  be  excellent  in 
their  kind,  and  have  not  much  variety,  becaufe 
they  all  terminate  in  one  fingle  point ;  and  to  mul- 
tiply them,  would  require  more  invention  than 
people  have  to  fpare.  And  as  to  blafphemy  or 
Freethinking.  I  have  known  fome  fcrupulous  per- 
fjnsof  both  fexes,  who,  by  a  prejudiced  educacion, 
are  afraid  of  fprights.  I  muft,  however,  except 
the  maids  of  honour,  who  have  been  fully  convin- 
ced by  a  famous  court-chaplain,  that  there  is  no 
iuch  a  place  as  hell. 

I  cannot  indeed  controvert  the  lawfulnefs  of 
Freethinking,  becaufe  it  hath  been  univerfally  al- 
lowed, that  thought  is  free.  But,  however,  altho* 
it  may  afford  a  large  field  of  matter,  yet,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  it  feems  to  contain  very  little  of  wit 
or  humour ;  becaufe  it  hath  not  been  ancient  e- 
rioii'^h  among  us  to  furniih  eftablilhed  authentic  ex- 
preflions,  I  mean  fuch  as  muft  receive  a  fanction 
from  the  polite  world,  before  their  authority  can 
be  allowed,  Neither  was  the  art  of  blafphemy  or 
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Freethinking  invented  by  the  court,  or  perfons  of 
great  quality,  who,  properly  fpeaking,  were  patrons 
rather  than  inventors  of  it ;  but  firft  brought  in  by 
the  fanatic  faction  towards  the  end  of  their  power, 
and  after  the  reftoration  carried  to  Whitehall  by 
the  converted  rumpers  ;  with  very  good  reafon ; 
becaufe  they  knew  that  King  Charles  II.  from  a 
wrong  education,  occaiioned  by  the  troubles  of  his 
father,  had  time  enough  to  obferve,  that  Fanatic 
enthufiafm  directly  led  to  Atheifm,  which  agreed 
with  the  diffolute  inclination  of  his  youth  ;  and 
perhaps  thefe  principles  were  further  cultivated  in 
him  by  the  French  Hugonots,  who  have  been  of- 
ten charged  with  fpreading  them  among  us.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  fee  where  the  neceffity  lies  of  intro- 
ducing new  and  foreign  topics  for  converfation, 
while  we  have  fo  plentiful  a  ftock  of  our  own 
growth. 

I  have  likewife,  for  fome  reafons  of  equal  weight, 
been  very  fparing  in  double  entenclres  ;  becaufe  they 
often  put  ladies  upon  affected  constraints,  and  af- 
fected ignorance.  In  fhort,  they  break,  or  very 
much  entangle  the  thread  of  difcourfe.  Neither 
am  I  mafter  of  any  rules  to  fettle  the  difconcerted 
countenances  of  the  females  in  fuch  a  juncture ; 
I  can  therefore  only  allow  innuendoes  of  this  kind 
to  be  delivered  in  whifpers,  and  only  to  young  la- 
dies under  twenty,  who  being  in  honour  obliged  to 
.blufh,  it  may  produce  a  new  fubject  for  difcourfe. 
Perhaps  the  critics  may  accufe  me  of  a  defect  in 
my  following  fyftem  of  Polite  converfa-tion ;  that 
there  is  one  great  ornament  of  difcourfe,  whereof 
I  have  not  produced  a  tingle  example;  which  in 
deed  I  purpofely  omitted,  for  fome  reafons  that  I 
(hall  immediately  offer  :  and  if  thefe  reafons  will 
not  fatisfy  the  male  part  of  my  gentle  readers,  the 
detect  may  be  fupplied  in  fome  manner  by  an  ap 
pendix  to  the  fecond  edition  ;  which  appendix  fhall 
be  printed  by  itfelf,  and  fold  for  fixpence,  it  itch- 
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ed,  and  with  a  marble  cover,  that  my  readers  may 
have  no  occafion  to  complain  of  being  defrauded. 

The  defect  I  mean  is,  my  not  having  inferted  in- 
to the  body  of  my  book,  all  the  oaths  now  moft  in 
fafhion  for  imbellifhing  difcourfe  ;  efpecially  fince 
it  could  give  no  offence  to  the  clergy,  who  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  admitted  to  thefe  polite  aflemblies. 
And  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  oaths  well  chofen, 
are  not  only  very  ufeful  expletives  to  matter,  but 
great  ornaments  of  ftyle. 

What  I  fhall  here  offer  in  my  own  defence  upon 
this  important  article,  will,  I  hope,  be  fome  exte- 
nuation of  my  fault. 

Firft,  I  reafoned  with  myfelf,  that  a  juft  collec- 
tion of  oaths,  repeated  as  often  as  the  fafhion  re- 
quires, muft  have  enlarged  this  volume,  at  leaft, 
to  double  the  bulk ;  whereby  it  would  not  only 
double  the  charge,  but  likewife  make  the  volume 
lefs  commodious  for  pocket-carriage. 

Secondly,  I  have  been  allured  by  fome  judicious 
friends  that  themfelves  have  known  certain  ladies  to 
take  offence  (whether  ferioufly  or  no)  at  too  great 
a  profufion  of  curfing  and  {wearing,  even  when 
that  kind  of  ornament  was  not  improperly  intro- 
duced ;  which,  Iconfefs,  did  ftartle  me  not  a  little, 
having  never  obferved  the  like  in  the  compafs  of 
my  own  female  acquaintance,  at  leaft,  for  twenty 
years  paft.  However,  I  was  forced  to  fubmit  to 
\vifer  judgements  than  my  own. 

Thirdly,  As  this  moft  ufeful  treatife  is  calculated 
for  all  future  times,  I  confidered  in  this  maturity 
of  my  age,  how  great  a  variety  of  oaths  I  have 
heard  fince  I  began  to  ftudy  the  world,  and  to 
know  men  and  manners.  And  here  I  found  it  to  be 
true,  what  1  have  read  in  an  ancient  poet, 

•c  For  now  a-days  men  change  their  oaths,     . 
"  As  often  as  they  change  their  cloaths." 
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In  fhort,  oaths  are  the  children  of  fafliion ; 
they  are  in  fome  fenfe  almoft  annuals,  like  what  I 
oblervecl  before  of  cant-words  ;  and  I  myfelf  ca;i 
remember  about  forty  different  fets.  The  oldftock- 
oaths,  I  am  confident,  do  not  amount  to  above 
forty-five,  or  fifty  at  moft ;  but  the  way  of  ming- 
ling and  compounding  them  it  almoft  as  various  as 
that  of  the  alphabet. 

Sir  John  Perrot  was  the  firft  man  of  quality, 
whom  I  find  upon  record  to  have  jTworn  by  God's 
luoiinJs.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Elifabeth, 
and  was  fuppoled  to  have  been  a  natural  ion  of 
Henry  VIII.  who  might  alfo  probably  have  been 
his  inftructor.  This  oath  indeed  (till  continues, 
and  is  a  ftock-oath  to  this  day ;  fo  do  feveral  o- 
thers  that  have  kept  their  natural  flmplicity.  But 
infinitely  the  greater  number  hath  been  fo  frequent- 
ly changed  and  diflocated,  that  if  the  inventors 
were  now  alive,  they  could  hardly  underftand 
them. 

Upon  thefe  confiderations  I  began  to  apprehend, 
that  if  I  fhould  infert  all  the  oaths  that  are  now 
current,  my  book  would  be  out  of  vogue  with  the 
firft  change  of  fafliion,  and  grow  as  ufelefs  as  an. 
old  dictionary  :  whereas  the  cafe  is  quite  otherwife 
with  my  collection  of  polite  difcourfe;  which,  as 
I  before  obferved,  hath  defcended  by  tradition  for 
at  leaft  an  hundred  years,  without  any  change  in 
the  phrafeology.  I  therefore  determined  with  my- 
felf  to  leave  out  the  whole  fyftem  of  fwearing  ;  be- 
caufe  both  the  male  and  female  oaths  are  all  per- 
fectly well  known  and  diftinguilhed  :  new  ones  are 
eaiily  learned,  and  with  a  moderate  fhare  of  difcre- 
tion  maybe  properly  applied  on  every  fit  occafion. 
However,  I  mv, ft  here,  upon  this  article  of  {wear- 
ing,  moft  earneftly  recommend  to  my  male-readers, 
that  they  would  pleafe  a  little  to  ftudy  variety.  For 
it  is  the  opinion  of  our  moft  refined  fwearers,  that 
thtj  lame  oath  or  curfe  cannot,  confiftently  with 
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true  politcnefs,  be  repeated  above  nine  times  in  the 
fame  company,  by  the  fame  perfon,  and  at  one  fit- 
ting. 

I  am  far  from  deiiring,  or  expecting,  that  all  the 
polite  and  ingenious  fpeeches  contained  in  this  work 
Should,  in  the  general  conversation  between  ladies . 
and  gentlemen,  come  in  fo  quick  i.nd  fo  cloie,  as  I 
have  here  delivered  them.  By  no  means.  On  the 
contrary,  they  ought  to  be  hufbanded  better,  and 
fpread  much  thinner.  Nor  do  I  make  the  lead 
queftion,  but  that  by  a  difcreet  and  thrifty  manage- 
ment, they  may  ferve  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
whole  year  to  any  perfon,  who  does  not  make  too 
long  or  too  frequent  vifits  in  the  fame  family.  The 
flowers  of  wit,  fancy,  wifdom,  humour,  and  po- 
liteneis,  fcattered  in  this  volume,  amount  to  one 
thoufmd  feventy  and  four.  Allowing  then  to  eve- 
ry gentleman  and  lady  thirty  vifiting  families  (not 
infilling  upon  fractions),  there  will  want  but  little  of 
an  hundred  polite  queftions,  anfwers,  replies,  re- 
joinders, repartees,  and  remarks,  to  be  daily  de- 
livered frefh.  in  every  company  for  twelve  folar 
months  ;  and  even  this  is  a  higher  pitch  of  delica- 
cy than  the  world  infills  on,  or  hath  reafon  to  ex- 
pect. But  I  am  altogether  for  exalting  this  fcience 
to  its  utmoft  perfection. 

It  may  be  objected,  That  the  publication  of  my 
book  may,  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  proftitute  this 
noble  art  to  mean  and  vulgar  people.  But  I  an- 
fwer,  That  it -is  not  fo  eafy  an  acquirement  as  a  few 
ignorant  pretenders  may  imagine.  A  footman  can 
iwear,  but  he  cannot  iwear  like  a  lord.  He  can 
fwear  as  often  ;  but  can  he  iwear  with  equal  deli- 
cacy, propriety,  and  judgment  ?  No,  certainly ; 
unleis  he  be  a  lad  of  fuperior  parts,  of  good  me- 
mory, a  diligent  obferver,  one  who  hath  a  ikil- 
ful  ear,  fome  knowledge  of  mufic,  and  an  exact 
tafte  :  which  hardly  fall  to  the  fhare  of  one  in  a 
ihoufand  among  that  fraternity,  in  as  high  favour 
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as  thev  now  (rand  with  their  ladies.     Neither  hath 

j 

one  footman  in  fix  Ib  fine  a  eenms  as  to  reliih  and 

O 

apply  thole  exalted  fentences  comprifcd  in  this  vo- 
lume, \vhich  I  offer  to  the  world.  It  is  true,  T 
cannot  fee  that  the  fame  ill  confcquences  would  fol- 
low from  the  waiting-woman  ;  who,  if  ihe  had 
been  bred  to  read  romances,  may  have  fome  fmall 
fubakern,  or  fecond  hand  poll  ten  c£>  ;  and  if  fhe 
conftantly  attends  the  tea,  and  be  a  good  liftener, 
may  in  fome  years  make  a  tolerable  figure,  which 
will  ferve  perhaps  to  draw  in  ihe  young  chaplain, 
or  the  old  fteward.  But,  alas  !  after  all,  how  can 
fhe  acquire  thofe  hundred  graces,  and  motions, 
and  airs,  the  whole  military  management  of  the 
fan,  the  contortions  of  every  mufcular  motion  in 
the  face,  the  rifings  and  fallings,  the  quicknefs  and 
flownefs  of  the  voice,  with  the  feveral  turns  and 
cadences  ;  the  proper  junctures  of  fmiling  and. 
frowning  ;  how  often  and  how  loud  to  laugh, 
when  to  gibe  and  when  to  flout,  v/ith  all  the  o- 
ther  branches  of  doftrine  and  difcipiine  above  re- 
cited  ? 

I  am  therefore  not  under  the  leaft  apprehenfion, 
that  this  art  will  ever  be  in  danger  of  failing  imo 
common  hands,  which  requires  fo  much  time, 
ftudy,  practice,  and  genius,  before  it  anives  to 
perfection  ;  and  therefore  I  muft  repeat  my  pro- 
pofal  for  erecting  public  fchools,  provided  with  the 
Beft  and  ableft  mailers  and  miftrefles,  at  the  charge 
of  the  nation. 

I  have  drawn  this  work  into  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue, after  the  pattern  of  other  famous  writer*  in 
hiftory,  law,  politics,  and  moit  other  arts  and 
fciences ;  and  1  hope  it  will  have  the  fame  fuccefs  : 
for  who  can  conteft  it  to  be  of  greater  confe- 
quence  to  the  happinefs  of  thefe  kingdoms,  thao 
all  human  knowledge  put  together  r  Dialogue 
is  held  the  beft  method  of  inculcating  any  part 
of  knowledge,  and  I  am  confident,  "that  'public 
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fchools  will  foon  be  founded  for  teaching  wit  and 
politenefs,  after  my  fcheme,  to  young  people  of 
quality  and  fortune.  I  have  determined  next  fef- 
iions  to  deliver  a  petition  to  the  houfe  of  Lords  for 
an  act  of  parliament,  to  eftablifh  my  book  as  the 
ilandard  grammar  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  where  this  art  is  to  be  taught  by  able 
mailers,  who  are  to  be  approved  and  recommend- 
ed by  me  ;  which  is  no  more  than  Lilly  obtained 
only  for  teaching  words  in  a  language  wholly  ufe- 
lefs.  Neither  fliall  I  be  fo  far  wanting  to  myfelf, 
as  not  to  clefire  a  patent,  granted  of  courfe  to  all 
ufeful  projectors  ;  I  mean,  that  I  may  have  the 
fole  profit  of  giving  a  licence  to  every  ichool  to 
read  my  grammar  for  fourteen  years. 

The  reader  cannot  but  obferve  what  pains  I  have 
been  at  in  polifhing  the  flyle  of  my  book  to  the 
greateil  exaftnefs.  Nor  have  I  been  lefs  diligent  in 
refining  the  orthography,  by  fpelling  the  words  in 
the  very  fame  manner  as  they  are  pronounced  by 
the  chief  patterns  of  politenefs  at  court,  at  levees, 
at  afTemblies,  at  playhoufes,  at  the  prime  viiiting- 
places,  by  young  templars,  and  by  gentlemen  com- 
moners of  both  univerfities,  who  have  lived  at  leaft 
a  twelvemonth  in  town,  and  kept  the  bed  compa- 
ny. Of  thefe  fpeilings  the  public  will  meet  with 
many  examples  in  the  following  book.  For  in- 
ilance,  can't,  han't,  fiarit,  didn't,  coudn't,  -wcitdn't, 
isn't,  cn't,  with  many  more  ;  befides  feveral  words 
which  fcholars  pretend  are  derived  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  but  now  pared  into  a  polite  found,  by  ladies, 
officers  of  the  army,  courtiers,  and  templars,  fuch 
as  jommetry  for  geometry,  verdy  for  verdicl,  lard 
for  lord,  learnen  for  learning,  together  with  fome 
abbreviations  exquiiitely  refined  ;  as  pozz  for  pofi- 
tive  ;  mobb  for  mobile  ;  phizz  for  phyfiognomy  ;  rep 
ior  reputation  ;  plenipo  for  plenipotentiary  ;  incog  for 
incognito  ;  bypps,  or  hyppo,  for  hypochondriacs ; 
bdm  for  bamboozle  ;  and  bamboozle  for  Cod  knows 
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'what ;  whereby  much  time  is  faved,  and  the  high 
road  to  converfation  cut  fhort  by  many  a  mile. 

I  have,  as  it  will  be  apparent,  laboured  very 
much,  and,  I  hope,  with  felicity  enough,  to  make 
every  character  in  the  dialogue  agreeable  with  itfelf, 
to  a  degree,  that  whenever  any  judicious  perfori 
mail  read  my  book  aloud,  for  the  entertainment 
and  inftruction  of  a  felect  company,  he  need  not  fo 
much  as  name  the  particular  fpeakers  ;  becaufe  all 
the  perfons,  throughout  the  feveral  fubjecls  of  con- 
Terfation,  ftriclly  obferve  a  different  manner  pecu- 
liar to  their  characters,  which  are  of  different  kinds, 
But  this  I  leave  entirely  to  the  prudent  and  impar- 
tial reader's  difcernment. 

Perhaps  the  very  manner  of  introducing  the  fe* 
veral  points  of  wit  and  humour,  may  not  be  Ids 
entertaining  and  instructing  than  the  matter  itfelf. 
In  the  latter  I  can  pretend  to  little  merit ;  becaufe 
it  entirely  depends  upon  memory,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  having  kept  polite  company:  but  the  art 
of  contriving  that  tliois  fpeeches  fhould  be  intro- 
duced naturally,  as  the  mo  ft  proper  fentiments  to 
be  delivered  upon  fo  great  a  variety  of  fubjecls,  I 
take  to  be  a  talent  fomewhat  uncommon,  and  a  la- 
bour that  few  people  could  hope  to  fuceeed  in, 
unlefs  they  had  a  genius  particularly  turned  that 
way,  added  to  a  fmcere  diiintereiled  love  of  the 
public. 

Although  every  curious  queflion,-  fmart  anfwer? 
and  witty  reply,  be  little  known  to  many  people  ; 
yet  there  is  not  one  Jingle  fentence  in  the  whole  col- 
lection, for  which  I  cannot  bring  moil  authentic 
vouchers,  whenever  I  lliall  be  called  ;  and  even  for 
fome  exprefHons  which,  to  a  few  nice  ears,  may 
perhaps  appear  fomewhat  grofs,  I  can  produce  the 
ftamp  of  authority  from  courts,  chocolatehoufes, 
theatres,  affembliL's,  drawing-rooms,  levees,  card- 
meetings,  balls,  and  mafquerades,  from  perfons  of 
both  ibexes,  and  of  the  higheft  titles  next  to  royal, 
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However,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  have  been  very  fpar- 
ing  in  my  quotations  of  fuch  fentiments  that  feem. 
to  be  over  free  ;  becaufe,  when  i  began  my  collec- 
tion, Aich  kind  of  converfe  was  almoft  in  its  infan- 
cy, till  it  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  my  ho- 
noured pati  onefles  at  court,  by  whofe  countenance 
and  fanction  it  hath  become  a  choice  flower  in  the 
nofegay  of  wit  and  polhenefs. 

Some  will  perhaps  object,  That  when  I  bring  my 
company  to  dinner,  I  mention  too  great  a  variety 
of  diihes,  not  always  confident  with  the  art  of 
cookery,  or  proper  for  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and 
part  of  the  firft  courfe  mingled  with  the  iecond  ; 
belides  a  failure  in  politcnefs,  by  introducing  a  black 
pudding  to  a  lord's  table,  and  at  a  great  entertain- 
ment. But  if  I  had  omitted  the  black  pudding,  I 
deiire  to  know  what  would  have  become  of  that  ex- 
quiiite  reafon  given  by  Mil's  Notable  for  not  eating 
it  ?  The  world  perhaps  might  have  loft  it  for  ever, 
and  I  fhould  have  been  juftly  anfwerable  for  having 
left  it  out  of  my  collection.  I  therefore  cannot 
but  hope,  that  fuch  hypercritical  readers  will  pleafe 
to  conikler,  my  builnefs  was  to  make  fo  full  and 
eoinpletw  a  body  of  refined  fayings  as  compact  as  I 
couUl,  only  taking  care  to  produce  them  in  the 
moft  natural  and  probable  manner,  in  order  to  al- 
lure my  readers  into  the  very  fubftance  and  mar- 
row of  this  moft  admirable  and  necefiary  art. 

I  am  heartily  forry,  and  was  much  disappointed, 
to  find,  that  fo  univerfal  and  polite  an  entertain- 
ment as  cards,  hath  hitherto  contributed  very  little 
to  the  enlargement  of  my  work.  I  have  fat  by 
may  hundred  times  with  the  utmoft  vigilance,  and 
my  table-book  ready,  without  being  able,  in  eight 
hours,  to  gather  matter  for  one  fingle  phrafe  in  my 
book.  But  this,  I  think,  may  be  eafily  accounted 
for,  by  the  turbulence  ind  juftling  of  paffions,  up- 
on the  various  and  furprifing  turns,  incidents,  re- 
volutions, and  events,  of  good  and  evil  fortune, 
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that  arrive  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  evening  at  play; 
the  mind  being  wholly  taken  up,  and  the  conle- 
quences  of  non  attention  fo  fatal. 

Play  is  fupported  upon  the  two  great  pillars  of 
deliberation  and  action.  The  terms  of  art  are  few, 
prefcribed  by  law  and  cuflom  ;  no  time  allowed 
for  digrefiions,  or  trials  of  wit.  Quadrille,  in  par- 
ticular, bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  ftate  of  na- 
ture, which  we  are  told  is  a  ftate  of  war,  wherein 
every  woman  is  againft  every  woman  ;  the  unions 
Ihort,  inconftant,  and  loon  broke ;  the  league 
made  this  minute,  without  knowing  the  ally,  and 
diflblved  in  the  next.  Thus,  at  the  game  of  qua- 
drille, female  brains  are  always  employed  in  ftrata- 
gem,  or  their  hands  in  action. 

Neither  can   I   find,    that  our  art  hath  gained 
much  by  the-happy  revival  of  mafquerading  among 
us  ;    the  whole   dialogue   in  thofe  meetings  being 
fummed  up  in  one  (fprightly,  I  confefs,  but)  fmgle 
queftion,  and   as   fprightly  an  anfvver  :   "  Do  you 
"  know  me?  Yes,  I  do  ;"  and,  "  Do  you  know 
"  me  ?  Yes,  I  do."     For  this  reafon,    I  did   not 
think  it  proper  to  give  my  readers   the  trouble  of 
introducing  a  mafquerade,  merely  for  the  fake  of 
a  Tingle  queftion,  and  a  Tingle  anfwer  ;    efpecially 
when,  to  perform  this  in  a  proper  manner,  I  muft 
have  brought  in  a  hundred   perfons   together,   of 
both  fexes,  drefled  in  fantaftic  habits,  for  one  mi- 
nute, and  difmifTed  them  the  next. 

Neither  is  it  reafonable  to  conceive,  that  our  fci- 
ence  can  be  much  improved  by  mafquerades,  where 
the  wit  of  both  fexes  is  altogether  taken  up  in  con- 
triving fingular  and  humourfome  difguifes  ;  and 
their  thoughts  entirely  employed  in  bringing  in- 
trigues and  affignations  of  gallantry  to  an  happy 
conclufion. 

The  judicious  reader  will  readily  difcover,  that  I 
make  Mifs  Notable  my  heroine,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Neverout  my  hero.  I  have  laboured  both  their 
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characters  with  my  utmoft  ability.  It  is  into  their 
mouths  that  I  have  put  the  livelieft  queftions,  an- 
fwers,  repartees,  and  rejoinders  ;  becaufe  my  de- 
fign  was,  to  propoie  them  both  as  patterns  for  all 
your^g  batchelors,  and  fingle  ladies,  to  copy  after. 
By  which  I  hope  very  foon  to  fee  polite  converfa- 
tion  flourifh  between  both  fexes,  in  a  more  con- 
fummate  degree  of  perfection,  than  thefe  kingdoms 
have  yet  ever  known. 

I  have  drawn  fome  lines  of  Sir  John  Lingcr's 
character,  the  Derby/hire  knight,  on  purpofe  to 
place  it  in  counterview  or  contraft  with  that  of  the 
other  company  ;  wherein  I  can  affbre  the  reader, 
that  I  intended  not  the  leait  reflection  upon  Derby- 
fliire,  the  place  of  my  nativity ;  but  my  intention 
was  only  to  {hew  the  misfortune  of  thofe  perfons- 
who  have  the  difadvantage  to  be  bred  out  of  the 
circle  of  politenefs  ;  whereof  I  take  the  prefent  li- 
mits to  extend  no  further  than  London,  and  ten 
miles  round,  although  others  are  pleafed  to  confine 
it  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  If  you  compare 
the  difcourfes  of  my  gentlemen  and  ladies  with 
thofe  of  Sir  John,  you  will  hardly  conceive  him  to 
have  been  bred  in  the  fame  climate,  or  under  the 
fame  laws,  language,  religion,  or  government :  and 
accordingly  I  have  introduced  him  ipeaking  in  his 
own  rude  dialect,  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  teach 
my  fcholars  how  to  avoid  it. 

The  curious  reader  will  obferve,  that  when  con- 
verfation  appears  in  danger  to  flag,  which  in  fome 
places  I  have  artfully  contrived,  I  took  care  to  in- 
vent fome  fudden  cmeftion,  or  turn  of  wit,  to  re- 
vive it;  fuch  as  thefe  that  follow.  "  What?  I 
"  think  here's  a  filent  meeting  !  Come,  Madam,  a 
"  penny  for  your  thought  ;"  with  feveral  other 
of  the  like  fort.  I  have  rejected  all  provincial  or 
country  turns  of  wit  and"  fancy,  becaufe  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  very  few  ;  but,  indeed,  chiefly  be- 
caufe I  found  them  fo  much  inferior  to  thofe  at 
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court ;  efpecially  among  the  gentlemen-tifhers,  the 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour ;  I  mufl  alfo  add  the  hither  end  of  our  noble 
metropolis. 

When  this  happy  art  of  polite  converfing  fhall 
be  thoroughly  improved,  .good  company  will  be  no 
longer  pcftered  with  dull,  dry,  tedious  ftory- tellers, 
nor  brangling  difputers  :  for  a  right  fcholar,  of  ei- 
ther fex,  in  our  fcience,  will  perpetually  interrupt 
them  with  fome  fudden  furprinng  piece  of  wit,  that 
ihall  engage  all  the  company  in  a  loud  laugh,  and 
if,  after  a  paufe,  the  grave  companion  refumes  his 
thread,  in  the  following  manner,  "  Well,  bur  10 
*'  go  on  with  my  ftory,"  new  interruptions  come 
from  the  left  and  the  right,  till  he  is  forced  to  give 
over. 

I  have  likewife  made  fome  few  efTays  towards 
**  felling  of  bargains,"  as  well  for  inftrudting 
thofe  who  delight  in  that  accomplishment,  as  in 
compliance  with  my  female  friends  at  court.  How- 
ever, I  have  trangrefTed  a  little  in  this  point,  by 
doing  it  in  a  manner  fomewhat  more  refervcd  than 
it  is  now  practiied  at  St.  James's  At  the  fame 
time,  I  can  hardly  allow  this  accomplifhment,;  to 
pafs  properly  for  a  branch  of  that  perfect  polite 
converfation,  which  makes  the  conftkuent  fubjeft 
of  my  treatife  ;  and  for  this  I  have  already  given 
my  reafons.  I  have  likewife,  for  further  caution, 
left  a  blank  in  the  critical  point  of  each  bargain, 
which  the  fagacious  reader  may  fill  up  in  his  own 
mind . 

As  to  myfelf,  I  am  proud  to  own,  that,  except 
fome  fmattering  in  the  French,  I  am  what  the  pe- 
dants and  fcholars  call,  a  man  wholly  illiterate,  that 
is  to  fay,  unlearned.  But  as  to  my  own  language, 
1  ihall  not  readily  yield  to  many  perfons.  I  have 
read  moft  of  the  plays,  and  all  the  mifcellany  po- 
ems ihat  have  been  published  for  twenty  years  pad. 
I  have  read  Mr.  Thomas  Brown's  works  entire, 
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and  had  the  honour  to  be  his  intimate  friend,  who 
was  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  genius  of 
his  age. 

Upon  what  foot  I  ftand  with  the  prefent  chief 
reigning  wits,  their  verfes  recommendatory,  which 
they  have  commanded  me  to  prefix  before  my  book, 
will  be  more  than  a  thoufand  witneffes.  I  am,  and 
have  been  like  wile  particularly  acquainted  with  Mi% 
Charles  Gildon,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Dennis,  that  ad- 
mirable critic  and  poet,  and  feveral  others.  Each 
of  thefe  eminent  perfons  (I  mean  thole  who  arc 
ftiil  alive)  have  done  me  the  honour  to  read  this 
production  five  times  over,  with  the  ftricleft  eye  of 
friendly  feverity,  and  propofed  fome,  although 
very  few  amendments  ;  which  I  gratefully  accept- 
ed, and  do  here  publicly  return  my  acknowledge- 
ment for  fo  fingular  a  favour. 

And  I  cannot  conceal  without  ingratitude,  the 
great  ailiftance  I  have  received  from  thefe  two  illu- 
ftrious  writers,  Mr.  Ozell,  and  Captain  Stevens* 
Thefe,  and  fome  others  of  diftingaiihed  eminence, 
in  whofe  company  I  have  paffed  fo  many  agreeable 
hours,  as  they  have  been  the  great  refiners  of  our 
language,  fo  it  hath  been  my  chief  ambition  to  imi- 
tate them.  Let  the  Popes,  the  Gays,  the  Arbutli- 
nots,  the  Youngs,  and  the  reft  of  that  fnarling 
brood,  bur  ft  with  envy  at  the  praifes  we  receive 
from  the  court  and  kingdom. 

But  to  return  from  this  digrefFion. 

The  reader  will  find,  that  the  foiloxving  collection 
of  polite  expreflions  will  eafily  incorporate  with  all 
fubjects  of  genteel  and  fafhionable  life.  Thofe 
which  are  proper  for  morning-tea  will  be  equally 
ufeful  at  the  fame  entertainment  in  the  afternoon, 
even  in  the  fame  company,  only  by  fhifting  the  fe- 
deral queftions,  anfwers,  and  replies,  into  different 
hands  ;  and  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  meals,  will  in- 
differently ferve  for  dinners  or  fuppers,  only  cli- 
itinguifhing  between  day-light  and  candle-light.  By 
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tliis  method  no  diligent  perfon,  of  a  tolerable  me- 
mory, can  ever  be  at  a  lofs. 

It  hath  been  my  conftant  opinion,  that  every  man 
who  is  intruded  by  nature  with  any  ufeful  talent 
of  the  mind,  is  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  honour, 
and  that  juftice  which  we  all  owe  our  country,  to 
propofe  to  himfelf  fome  one  illuftrious  action,  to  be 
performed  in  his  life  for  the  public  emolument : 
and  I  freely  confefs,  that  fo  grand,  fo  important 
an  enterprise,  as  I  have  undertaken,  and  executed 
to  the  beft  of  my  power,  well  deferved  a  much 
abler  hand,  as  well  as  a  liberal  encouragement 
from  the  crown.  However,  I  am  bound  fo  far  to 
acquit  myfelf,  as  to  declare,  that  I  have  often  and 
moil  earneftly  intreated  feveral  of  my  above-named 
friends,  univerfally  allowed  to  be  of  the  firfl  rank 
in  wit  and  politenefs,  that  they  would  undertake  a 
work  fo  honourable  to  themfelves,  and  fo  benefi- 
cial to  the  kingdom  :  but  fo  great  was  their  mo- 
defty,  that  they  all  thought  lit  to  excufe  themfelves, 
and  impofe  the  tafk  on  me  ;  yet  in  fo  obliging  a 
manner,  and  attended  with  fuch  compliments  on 
my  poor  qualifications,  that  I  dare  not  repeat. ; 
And,  at  lail,  their  intreatiss,  or  rather  their  com- 
mands, added  to  that  inviolable  love  I  bear  to  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  prevailed  upon  me  to  engage 
in  fo  bold  nn  attempt. 

I  may  venture  to  affirm,  without  the  lea  ft  viola- 
tion of  modeily,  that  there  is  no  man  now  alive, 
who  hath  by  many  degrees  fo  juft  pretenilons  as 
myfelf  to  the  higheft  encouragement  from  rhe 
crown,  the  parliament,  and  the  minitlry,  towards 
bringing  this  work  to  its  due  perfection  I  have 
been  aflbred,  that  feveral  great  heroes  of  antiquity 
Avere  worshipped  as  gods  upon  the  merit  of  having 
civil'r/ed  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people.  It  is  inani- 
ftil  I  could  have  no  other  intentions  ;  and  I  dare 
appeal  to  my  very  enemies,  if  fuch  a  trcatiic  ;is 
mine  had  been  published  fome  years  ago,  and  \virh 
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as  much  fuccefs  as  I  am  confident  this  will  meet,  I 
mean,  by  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  nobility 
and  gentry  to  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  polite  con- 
verfation  ;  whether  fuch mean,  ftupid  writers,  as  the 
Craftfman  and  his  abettors,  could  have  been  able  to 
corrupt  the  principles  of  Ib  many  hundred  thoufand 
fubjecfo,  as,  to  the  fhame  and  grief  of  every  Whig- 
giih,  loyal,  and  true  Proteftant  heart,  it  is  too  ma- 
nifeft  they  have.  For  I  deiire  the  honeft  judi- 
cious reader  to  make  one  remark,  that,  after  ha- 
ving exhaufted  the  whole  in  Jlckly  pay-day  *  (if  I 
may  fo  call  it)  of  poiitenefs  and  refinement,  and 
faithfully  digeitecl  it  into  the  following  dialogues, 
there  cannot  be  found  one  expreffion  relating  to 
politics  ;  that  the  miniftry  is  never  mentioned,  nor 
the  word  King  above  twice  or  thrice,  and  then  on- 
ly to  the  honour  of  his  Majefty  ;  fo  very  cautious 
were  our  wifer  anceftors  in  forming  rules  for  con- 
verfation,  as  never  to  give  offence  to  crowned 
heads,  nor  interfere  with  party-difputes  in  theftate. 
And  indeed,  although  there  feems  to  be  a  clofe  re- 
femblance  between  the  two  words,  poiitenefs  and 
politics,  yet  no  ideas  are  more  inconfiftent  in  their 
natures.  However,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  diiT- 
affection,  I  have  taken  care  to  enforce  loyalty  by  an 
invincible  argument,  drawn  from  the  very  fountain 
of  this  noble  fcience,  in  the  following  fhort  terms, 
that  ought  to  be  writ  in  gold,  f<  Muft  is  for  the 
"  King  :"  which  uncontrollable  maxim  I  took  par- 
ticular care  of  introducing  in  the  firft  page  of  my 
book,  thereby  to  inftil  early  the  beft  Proteftant 
loyal  notions  into  the  minds  of  my  readers.  Nei- 
ther is  it  merely  my  own  private  opinion,  that  po- 
iitenefs is  the  firmeft  foundation  upon  which  loyal- 
ty can  be  fupported  j  for  thus  happily  fings  the  ne- 

*  This  word  is  fpcu  by  Lntinifts,  Encyclopaedia  ;  but  the  judicious 
author  vvikiy  prefers  the  pohte  reading  before  the  pedantic. 
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ver-to-be-too-much-admired  LorclH ,  in  his 

truly  fublime  poem,  called,   Loyalty  defined. 

"  Who's  not  polite,  for  the  pretender  is ; 
"  A  Jacobite,  I  know  him  by  his  phiz.'' 

In  the  like  manner,  the  divine  Mr.  Tibbalds,  or 
Theobalds,  in  one  of  his  birth-day  poems  ; 

"   I  am  no  fchollard,  but  I  am  polite  ; 
"  Therefore  be  lure  I  am  no  Jacobite." 

Hear  likewife  to  the  fame  purpofe  that  great  ma- 
fter  of  the  whole  poetic  choir,  our  moft  iliuitrious 
lauixat,  Mr.  Colley  Cibber  : 

"  Who  in  his  talk  can't  fpeak  a  polite  thing, 
"  Will  never  loyal  be  to  George  our  King." 

I  could  produce  many  more  mining  pafTages  out 
of  our  principal  poets  of  both  fexes  to  confirm  this 
momentous  truth  From  whence  I  think  it  may  be 
fairly  concluded,  that  whoever  can  moft  contribute 
towards  propagating  the  fcience  contained  in  the 
following  meets  through  the  kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  may  juftly  demand  all  the  fa- 
vour that  the  wifeft  court  and  moft  judicious  fenate 
are  able  to  confer  on  the  moft  deferving  iubjedt.  I 
leave  the  application  to  my  readers. 

This  is  the  work  which  I  have  been  fo  hardy  to 
attempt,  and  without  the  leaft  mercenary  view. 
Neither  do  I  doubt  of  fucceeding  to  my  full  wifli, 
except  among  the  Tories  and  their  abetters,  who 
being  all  Jacobites,  and  confequently  Papifts  in 
their  hearts,  from  a  want  of  true  tafte,  or  by  ftrong 
affectation,  may  perhaps  refolve  not  to  read  my 
book  ;  chiiiing  rather  to  deny  themfelves  the  plea- 
fure  and  honour  of  ihining  in  polite  company  a- 
mong  the  principal  geniufts  of  both  foxes  through- 
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out  the  kingdom,  than  adorn  their  minds  with  this 
noble  art  ;  and  probably  apprehending,  (as  I  con- 
-fefs,  nothing  is  more  likely  to  happen)  that  a  true 
fpirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Proteftant  iucceffion  ihould 
Iteal  in  along  with  it. 

If  my  favourable  and  gentle  reader  could  pcffibly 
conceive  the  perpetual  watchings, the  numberlefs  toils,  • 
the  frequent  ritings  in  the  night  to  let  down  feveral  in- 
genious fentences.  that  I  fuddenly  or  accidentally  re- 
collected ;  and  which,  without  my  utmoft  vigilance, 
had  been  irrecoverable  loft  for  ever  :  if  they  would 
conlider  with  what  incredible  diligence  I  daily  and 
nightly  attended  at  thofe  houfes  where  perfons  of 
both  iexes,  and  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  merit,  u- 
fed  to  meet  and  diiplay  their  talents  ;  with  what  at- 
tention I  liftened  to  all  their  difcourfes,  the  better 
to  retain  them  in  my  memory  ;  and  then  at  proper 
feafons  withdrew  unobferved  to  enter  them  in  my 
•table-book,  while  the  company  little  fufpected  what 
a  noble  work  I  had  then  in  embryo  :  1  fay,  if  all 
thefe  were  known  to  the  world,  I  think  it  would 
be  no  great  prefumption  in  me  to  expect,  at  a  pro- 
per juncture,  the  public  thanks  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  for  the  fervice  and  honour  I  have  done 
to  the  whole  nation  by  my  iingle  pen. 

Althou&h   I  have  never  been  once  charged  with 

<*-j  O 

the  leaft  tincture  of  vanity,  the  reader  will,  I  hope, 
.give  me  leave  to  put  an  eafy  queftion,  What  is  be- 
come of  all  the  King  of  Sweden's  victories  :  where 
are  the  fruits  of  them  at  this  day  ;  or  of  what  bene- 
fit will  they  be  to  poiterity  ?  Were  not  many  of  his 
greateft  actions  owing,  at  leaft  in  part,  to  fortune? 
Were  not  all  of  them  owing  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  as  much  as  to  his  own  conduct  ?  Could  he 
have  conquered  the  Poliili  king,  or  the  Czar  of 
Mufcovy,  with  his  iingle  arm  ?  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  envy  or  lefltn  the  fame  he  haih  acquired;  but, 
at  the  fume  time,  I  will  venture  to  fav,  without 

*  4       ' 
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breach  of  modefty,  that  I,  who  have  alone  with 
this  right  hand  fubdued  barbarifm,  rudenefs,  and 
ruiticity  ;  who  have  eftablilhed  and  fixed  for  ever 
the  whole  fyftem  of  all  true  politenefs  and  refine- 
ment in  converfation,  fhould  think  myfelf  mo  ft  in- 
humanly treated  by  mv  countrymen,  and  would 
accordingly  refent  it  as  the  higheft  indignity,  to  be 
put  on  a  level,  in  point  of  fame,  in  after  ages,  with 
Charles  XII.  late  King  of  Sweden. 

And  yet  fo  incurable  is  the  love  of  detraction., 
perhaps  beyond  what  the  charitable  reader  will  ea- 
iy  believe,  that  I  have  been  allured  by  more  than 
one  credible  perfon,  how  ibme  of  my  enemies  have- 
induftriouily  whifpered  about,  that  one  Ifaac  New- 
ton, an  initrument-maker,  formerly  living  near 
Liecelier-fields,  and  afterwards  a  workman  in  the 
mint  at  the  Tower,  might  poflibly  pretend  to  vie 
•with  me  for  fame  in  future  times.  The  man,  it 
feems,  was  knighted,  for  making  fun-dials  better 
than  others  of  his  trade;  and  was  thought  to  be  a 
conjurer,  becaufe  he  knew  how  to  draw  lines  and 
circles  upon  a  flate,  which  no  body  could  under- 
hand. But  adieu  to  all  noble  attempts  for  endlefs- 
renown,  if  die  ghoil  of  an  obfcnre  mechanic  lhall 
be  raifed  up  to  enter  into  competition  with  me,  on- 
ly for  his  ikill  in  making  pot-hooks  and  hanger? 
v/ith  a  pencil,  which  m  i.ny  thoufand  accomplilheu 
gendemen  and  ladies  can  perform  as  well  with  pen 
and  ink  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and  in  a  manner  as 
little  intelligible  as  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac. 

My  moft  ingenious  friend  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Colley  Gibber,  who  does  fo  much  honour  to 
the  iaural  crown  he  defervedly  wears,  (as  he  hath- 
often  done  to  many  imperial  diadems  placed  on  his 
head)  was  pleas'd  to  tell  me,  that  if  my  treatife  were 
fliaped  into  a  comedy,  the  representation  perform- 
ed to  advantage  on  our  theatre,  might  very 
much  contribute  to  the  fpreading  of  polite  conver- 
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fation  among  all  perfons  of  diftinclion  through  the 
\vhole  kingdom. 

I  own  the  thought  was  ingenious,  and  my  friend's 
intention  good  :  but  I  cannot  agree  to  this  propo- 
ial  ;  for  Mr.  Gibber  himfelf  allowed,  that  the  i'ub- 
jecls  handled  in  my  work  being  fo  numerous  and 
extenlive,  it  would  be  absolutely  impoflible  for  one, 
two,  or  even  iix comedies  to  contain  them.  From 
whence  it  will  follow,  that  many  admirable  and  d- 
fential  rules  for  polite  converfation  mull  be  omit- 
ted. 

And  here  let  me  do  juftice  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Tibbalds,  who  plainly  confefled  before  Mr.  Gibber 
himfelf,  that  fuch  a  project,  as  it  would  be  a  great 
diminution  to  my  honour,  fo  it  would  intolerably 
mangle  my  fcheme,  and  thereby  deftroy  the  prin- 
cipal end  at  which  I  aimed,  to  form  a  complete  bo- 
dy or  fyftem  of  this  moft  ufeful  fcience  in  all  its 
parts.  And  therefore  Mr.  Tibbalds,  whole  judge- 
ment was  never  difputed,  chofe  rather  to  fall  in 
with  my  propofal,  mentioned  before,  of  creeling 
public  fchools  and  leminaries  ail  over  the  kingdom, 
to  inftruct  the  young  people  of  both  fexes  in  this 
art,  according  to  my  rules,  and  in  the  method  that 
I  have  laid  down. 

I  {hall  conclude  this  long,  but  necefTary  intro- 
duction, with  a  requeft,  or  indeed  rather  a  juft  and 
reafonable  demand,  from  all  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  that  while  they  are  entertaining  and  im- 
proving each  other  with  thofe  polite  queftions,  an- 
i'wers,  repartees,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  which  I 
have  with  infinite  labour  and  clole  application,  du- 
ring the  fpace  of  thirty-iix  years,  been  collecting 
for  their  fervice  and  improvement,  they  Ihall,  as 
an  inftance  of  gratitude,  on  every  proper  occasion, 
quote  my  name,  after  this,  or  the  like  manner  : 
"  Madam,  as  our  Matter  Wagftaff  fays  ;  My  Lord, 
"  as  our  friend  Wagftaff  has  it/'  I  do  likewife  ex- 
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peft,  that  all  my  pupils  fhall  drink  my  health  every 
day  at  dinner  and  flipper  during  my  life  ;  and  that 
they,  or  their  pofterity,  fhall  continue  the  fame  ce- 
remony to  my  "  not  inglorious  memory,"  after  my 


deceafe,  for  ever. 
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The  MEN. 

Lord  SPARKISH. 
Lord  SMART. 
Sir  JOHN  LINGER. 
Mr.  NEVE  ROUT. 
Col.  AT  WITT. 


The  LADIES. 

Lady  SMART. 
Mifs  NOTABLE. 
Lady  ANSWER  ALL. 


The     A  R  G  U  M  E  N  T. 

Lord  Sparkifh  and  Colonel  Atwitt  meet  in  the  morn- 
ing upon  the  Mall  :  Mr.  Neverout  joins  them  ;  they 
all  go  to  breakfaft  at  Lady  Smart's.  Their  conver- 
fatton  over  their  tea  :  after  which  they  part  ;  but 
rny  Lord  and  the  two  gentlemen  are  invited  to  din- 
ner. Sir  John  Linger  invited  likewife,  and  comes  a 
little  too  late.  The  whole  converfation  at  dinner  : 
after  which  the  ladies  retire  to  their  tea.  The  con- 
verfation of  the  ladies  without  the  men,  who  are 
fuppofed  toftay  and  drink  a  bottle;  but  in  fome  time 
go  to  the  ladies,  and  driuk  tea  with  them.  The  con- 
verfation there.  After  which  a  party  at  quadrille 
until  three  in  the  morning  ;  but  no  converfation 
let  down.  They  all  take  leave  and  go  home. 

"*  "  I  retired  hither  for  the  public  good,  having  two  great  works 
"  in  hand  j  one  to  reduce  the  whole  politenefs,  wit,  humour,  and 
"  ftyle  of  England  into  a  fhort  fyftem,  for  the  life  of  all  perfons  of 
ie  quality,  and  particularly  the  maids  or  honour."  &c. 

"  I  have  a  tnmg  in  "profe,  begun  above  twenty -eight  years  ago,  and 
"  ahnoft  finifhed.  It  will  make  a  four-fhilling  volume  ;  and  is  fuch 
te  a  perfection  of  folly,  that  you  fhal!  never  hear  of  it  till  it  is  printed, 
•*  and  then  you  fhall  be  left  to  guefs." 

DIALOGUE 
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DIALOGUE    I. 
St.    JAMES's    PARK. 

Lord  Sparkifh  meeting  Col.  Atwitt. 

Col.  "\T7"ELL  met,  my  Lord. 

VV  Lord  Sparkifi.  Thank  ye  Colonel.  A 
parfon  would  have  faid,  1  hope  we  fliall  meet  in 
heaven.  When  did  you  fee  Tom  Neverout  ? 

Col.  He's  juft  coming  towards  us.  Talk  of  the 
devil — — 

Neverout  comes  it  p. 

Col.  How  do  you  do,  Tom  ? 

Nevtrout.     Never  the  better  for  yoiu 

Col.  I  hope  you're  never  the  worfe  :  but  pray 
where's  your  manners  ?  don't  you  fee  my  -Lord 
Sparkifli  ? 

"  Neverout.  My  Lord,    I  beg  your  Lordihip's  par- 
don. 

Ld  Sparkffi,  Tom,  how  is  it,  that  you  can't  fee 
the  wood  for  trees  ?  what  wind  blew  you  hither  ? 

Neverout.  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  an  ill  wind  blows 
no  body  good  ;  for  it  gives  me  the  honour  of  fee- 
ing your  Lordfhip 

Col.  Tom,  you  muft  go  with  us  to  Lady  Smart's 
to  breakfaft. 

Neverout.  Muft  !  why,    Colonel,  muft's  for  the 

King. 

[Col.   offering  in  jeft  to  draw  hisfivord. 
Col.  Have  you  fpoke  with  all  your  friends  ? 
Neverout.  Colonel,   as  you're  ftout,   be  merciful. 
Ld  Sparkifb.    Come,    agree,  agree ;    the    law's 

eoftly. 

[Col.  taking  his  hand  from  bis  hilt. 

CoL 
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Col.  Well,  Tom,  you  are  never  the  worfe  man 
to  be  afraid  of  me.  Come  along. 

Neverout.     What  do  vou  think   I    was  born  in  a 

4 

wood  to  be  afraid  of  an  owl  ? 

I'll  wait  on  you.  I  hope  Mifs  Notable  will  be 
there  :  egad  {he's  very  handfome,  and  has  wit  at 
will. 

Col.  Why,  everyone  as  they  like,  as  the  good 
woman  faid  when  fhe  kifs'd  her  cow. 

Lord  Smart's    houfe  :    they   knock  at  the  door  \  the 
Porter  comes  out. 

Ld  Sparkiftj.  Pray  are  you  the  porter  ? 

Porter.  Yes,  for  want  of  a  better. 

Ld  Sparki/b.  Is  your  lady  at  home  ? 

Porter.  She  was  at  home  juft  now  ;  but  ihe's 
not  not  gone  out  yet. 

'Neverout,  I  warrant  this  rogue's  tongue  is  well 
kung.. 

Lady  Smart';  anteck.imbcr. 

Lady  Smart,  Lady  Anfwerall,  and  Mifs  Notable  at 

the  tea-table. 

Lady  Smart,  My  Lord,  your  Lordfhip's  moil 
humble  fervant. 

Ld  Sparki/b.  Madam,  you  fpoke  too  late  :  I  was 
your  Ladyihip's  before. 

Lady  Smart.  O  !   Colonel,  are  you  here  ? 

•Col.  As  fure  as  you're  there,  Madam. 

Lady  Smart.  Oh,  Mr.  Neverout  j  What!  fuch  a 
man  alive  ! 

Neverout.  Ay,  Madam,  alive,  and  alive  like  to 
be,  at  your  Ladyihip's  fervice. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  I'll  get  a  knife,  and  nick  it 
down  that  Mr.  Neverout  came  to  our  houfe.  And. 
pray  what  news,  Mr.  Neverout  ? 

Neverout  t 
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Never ont.  Why,  Madam,    Q^  Elifabeth's  dead. 
Lady  Smart.  Well:   Mr.  Neverout,  I  lee  you  are 
no  changeling. 

Mifs    Notable    comes  in. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  your  iinve  :  I  hope  your  early 
riling  will  do  you  no  harm.  I  find  you  are  butjuft 
come  out  of  the  cloth-market. 

Mifs.  I  always  rife  at  eleven,  whether  it  be  day 
or  no. 

Col.  Mifs,  I  hope  you  are  up  for  all  day. 

Mifs.  Yes,  if  I  don't  get  a  fall  before  night. 

Co.  Mifs,  I  heard  you  weie  out  of  order;  pray 
how  are  you  now  : 

Mifs.  Pretty  well,  Colonel,   I  thank  you. 

Cjl  Pretty  and  well,  Mils,  that's  two  very  good 
things. 

Mifs.  I  mean  I  am  better  than  I  was. 

Ne-vcrout.   Why  then,   'tis  well  you  were  lick. 

Mifs.  What  Mr.  Neverout,  you  take  me  up  be- 
fore I'm  down. 

Lady  Smart.  Come  let  us  leave  off  childrens  play, 
and  go  to  pnfh-pin. 

M'j's.  [  to  Lady  Smart."!  Pray,  Madam,  give  me 
fome  more  fugar  to  my  tea. 

C.J.  Oh  !  Mifs  you  mud  needs  be  very  good- 
humour'd,  you  love  fweet  things  fo  well. 

N.-vewtt,  Stir  it  up  with  the  fpoon,  Mifs  ;  for 
the  deeper  the  fweetcr. 

Lady  Smart.  I  allure  you  Mifs,  the  Colonel  has 
made  you  a  great  compliment. 

/»///}.  I  am  forry  for  it  ;  for  I  have  heard  fay, 
complimenting  is  lying. 

LjJy  Smart,  [to  Lord  Sparkifn.j  My  Lord,  me- 
thinks  the  light  of  you  is  good  for  fore  eyes  ;  if  we 
had  known  of  your  coming,  we  would  have  itrown 
r-uihes  for  you.  How  has  your  Lordfhip  done  this 
long  time  ? 

Co!. 
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Cd.  Faith,  Madam,  he's  better  in  health  than  in 
good  conditi  nis. 

Ld  S park  ijlo  t  "Well ;  I  fee  there's  no  worfe  friend 
than  one  brings  from  home  with  one  ;  and  I  am 
not  the  iiril:  man  has  carried  a  rod  to  whip  him- 
felf. 

Never r>ut .  Here's  poor  JNIifs  has  not  a  word  to 
throw  at  a  dog.  Come,  a  penny  for  your  thought. 

Mifs.  It  is  not  worth  a  farthing  ;  for  I  was  think- 
ing of you. 

Colonel  r  if  ing  up. 

Lady  Smart.  Colonel,  where  are  you  going  fo 
foon  ?  I  hope  you  did  not  come  to  fetch  fire. 

Col.  Madam,  I  muft  needs  go  home  for  half  an 
hour. 

Mifs.  Why,  Colonel,  they  fay  the  devil's  at  home. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  but  lit  while  you  ftay,  'tis  as 
cheap  fitting  as  {landing. 

Col.  No.  Madam,  while  Fin  {landing  I'm  going. 

Mifs.  Nay,  let  him  go  ;  I  promife  him  we  won't 
tear  his  cloaths  to  hold  him. 

L>dy  Smart.  I  fuppofe  Colonel,  we  keep  you 
from  better  company,  I  mean  only  as  to  myfelf. 

Col.  Madam,  I  am  all  obedience. 

Colonel  fits  down. 

Lady  Smart.  Lord,  Mifs,  how  can  you  drink 
your  tea  fo  hot?  lure  your  mouth's  pav'd. 

How  do  you  like  this  tea,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Well  enough,  Madam  ;  but  methinks  it  is 
a  little  uiore-ifh. 

Lady  Smart.  Oh  Colonel  !  I  understand  you. 
Betty,  bring  the  canifter  :  I  have  but  very  little  of 
this  tea  left  ;  but  I  don't  love  to  make  two  wants  of 
one  ;  want  when  I  have  if,  and  want  when  I  have  it 
not  He,  he,  he,  he.  [Laugh;; 

Lady  Anfw.  [to  the  maid.]  Why,  fare,  Betty, 
you  are  bewitched,  the  cream  is  burnt  too. 

Betty. 
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Betty.  Why,  Madam,  the  bifhop  has  fet  his  foot 
in  it. 

Lady  Smart.  Go,  run  girl,  and  warm  fome  frtfh 
cream. 

Betty.  Indeed  Madam,  there's  none  left;  for  the 
cat  has  eaten  it  alL 

Lady  Smart.  I  doubt  it  was  a  cat  with  two  legs. 

Mi/s.  Colonel,  don't  you  love  bread  and  butter 
with  your  tea  ? 

Col.  Yes,  in  a  morning,  Mifs  :  for  they  fay, 
butter  is  gold  in  a  morning,  filver  at  noon,  but  it 
is  lead  at  night. 

Neveroitt.  Mifs,  the  weather  is  fo  hot,  that  my 
butter  melts  on  mv  bread. 

* 

Lady  Arifw,  Why,  butter,  I  have  heard  'em  fay, 
is  mad  twice  a-year. 

Ld  Sparkijl}.  [_to  the  maid  ]  Mrs.  Betty,  how 
does  your  body  politic  ? 

Col.  Fie,  my  Lord,  you'll  make  Mrs.  Betty  blufh. 

Lady  Smart.     Blufh  !   ay,  blufh  like  a  blue  dog. 

Never oitt.  Pray,  Mrs.  Betty,  are  you  not  Tom 
Johnfon's  daughter  ? 

Betty.  So  my  mother  tells  me,  Sir. 

Ld  Sparkifo.  But,  Mrs  Betty,  I  hear  you  are  in 
love. 

Betty.  My  Lord,  I  thank  God,  I  hate  no  body  : 
I  am  in  charity  with  all  the  world. 

Lady  Smart  Why,  wench,  I  think  thy  tongue 
runs  upon  wheels  this  morning.  How  came  you 
by  that  fcratch  upon  your  nofe  3  have  you  been 
lighting  with  the  cats? 

CcL   [to  Mils.]   Mifs,  when  will  you  be  married  ? 

Mifs.  One  of  thcfe  odd-come-ftiortly's,  Colonel. 

Neve  rout  Yes  ;  they  fay  the  match  is  half  maJc% 
the  fpark  is  willing,  but  Mifs  is  not. 

'Mi is.  I  fuppoie  the  gentleman  has  got  his  own 
confent  for  it. 

La dy  Anfiu.  Fray,  my  Lord,  did  you  walk  thro* 
the  park  in  the  rain. 

Ld 
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LdSparkt/h.  Yes,  Madam,  we  were  neither  fugar 
nor  fait,  we  were  not  afraid  the  rain  would  melt  us. 
He,  he,  he.  [Laugh. 

Col.  It  rained,  and   the  fun    fhone  at    the    fame 

time, 

Neveroiti.  Why,  then  the  devil  was  beating  his 
wife  behind  the  door  with  a  ihoulder  of  mutton. 

\_Laugh. 

Col.   A  blind  man  would  be  glad  to  fee  that. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr.  Neverout,  meth'inks  you  ft  and 
in  your  own  light. 

Neverout.  Ah !  Madam,  I   have  done  fo  all  my 

life. 

Ld  SparkiJJj.  I'm  fure  he  fits  in  mine.  Pr'ythee, 
Tom,  lit  a  little  farther  :  I  believe  your  father  was 
no  glatier. 

Lady  Smart.  Mifs,  dear  girl  fill  me  out  a  dilh  of 
tea,  for  I'm  very  lazy. 

Mifs  flls   out  a  diJJ}  of  tea,  fiveetens  it,    and  then 

taftes  it. 

Lady  Smart.  What,  Mifs,  will  you  be  my  tafter  I 

Mifs.  No,  Madam  ;  but  they  fay  'tis  an  ill  cook 
that  can't  lick  her  own  lingers. 

Never  wt.   Pray,  Mils,  iill  me  another. 

Mifs.  Will  you  have  it  now,  or  Jtay  till  you 
get  it  ? 

Lady  /fnfw.  But,  Colonel,  they  fay  you  went  to 
court  laft  night  very  drunk  :  nay,  I'm  told  for  cer- 
tain, you  had  been  among  the  Pkiliftines  :  no  won- 
der the  cat  wink'd,  when  both  her  eyes  were  out. 

Col.   Indeed,  Madam,  that's  a  lie. 

Lady  Anfw.  Tis  better  I  fliould  lie  than  you 
fhoukl  loie  your  good  manners  :  belldes,  I  don't 

lie,   I  fit. 

Neverout.  O  faith,  Colonel,  you  muft  own  you 
had  a  drop  in  your  eye  :  when  I  left  you,  you 
were  half  ieas  overs 

2  Ld 
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Ld  SparkiJJy.  Well,  I   fear  Lady  Anfwerall  caiv't 
live  long,  fhe  has  fo  much  wit. 

Neverout.  No ;  fhe  can't  live  that's  certain  ;  but 
{he  may  linger  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Mifs.  Live  long  i  ay,  longer  than  a  cat  or  a  clog, 
or  a  better  thing. 

Lady  Anfw.  Oh  !  Mifs,  you  muft  give  your  vardi 
too  ! 

Ld  Sparkijh.  Mifs,  fhall  J  fill  you  another  difh  of 
tea.? 

Mifs.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  have  drank  enough. 
.Ld  Sparkijh.  Come,    it   will  do  you  more  good 
.than  a  month's  fafting  ;  here,  take  it. 

Mifs.  No.,  I  thank  your  Lordfhip  ;  enough's  as 
good  as  a  feafl. 

Ld  Sparkijh.  Well ;  but  if  you  always  fay  no, 
.you'll  never  be  married. 

Lady  Anfw.  Do,  my  Lord,  give  her  a  difh  ;  for 
they  fay,  maids  will  fay  no,  and  take  it. 

Ld  Sparhijb.  Well ;  and  I  dare  fay  Mifs  is  a  maid 
in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Neverout.  I  would  not  take  my  oath  of  that. 

Alijs.  Pray,  Sir.  fpeak  for  yourfelf. 

Lady  Smart.  Fie,  Mifs,  they  fay  maids  fhould  be 
£:en,  and  not  heard. 

Lady  Anfw.  Good  Mifs,  ftir  the  fire,  that  the  tea- 
kettle may  boil. You  have  done  it  very  well ; 

now  it  burns  purely.     Well,    Mifs,    you'll  have  a 
cheerful  hufband. 

Mifs.  Indeed  your  Ladyfhip  could  have  ftirred  it 
much  better. 

Lady  Anfw.  I  know  that  very  well,  huffy  ;  but  I 
won't  keep  a  dog  and  bark  myfelf. 

Neverout.  What!  you  are  fick,  Mifs. 

Mifs.  Not  at  all  ;  for  her  Ladyfhip  meant  you. 

Neverout.  Oh  !  faith,    Mifs,   you   are  in  lob's- 
pound  ;  get  out  as  you  can. 

Mifs.  I  won't  quarrel  with  my  bread  and  butter 
for  all  that ;  I  know  when  I'm  well. 

VOL.  IX.  I 
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Lcdy  Anfuu.  Well ;  but  Mifs 

Neverout.  Ah  !  dear  Madam,  let  the  matter  fall ; 
take  pity  on  poor  Mifs  ;  jdon't  .throw  water  on^-a 
drowned  rat. 

Mifs.  Indeed,  Mr.  Neverout,  you  fhould  be  cut 
for  the  fimples  this  morning  :  fay  a  word  more,  and 
you  had  as  good  ea,t  your  nails. 

Ld  Sparki/L..Pr&y,  Mils,  will  you  be  fo  good  as 
to  favour  us  with  a  fong  ? 

Mifs.  Indeed,  My  Lord,  I  can't ;  for  I  have  a 
great  cold. 

CoL  Oh !  Mifs,  they  fay  all  good  fingers  have 
colds. 

Ld  Spark i/h.  Pray,  Madam,  docs  not  Mifs  fing 
very  well  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  She  fings,  as  one  may  fay,  my  Lord, 

Mifs.  I  hear  Mr.  Neverout  has  a  very  goad 
voice. 

Col.  Yes,  Tom  fings  well,  but  his  luck's  naught, 

Nt--jcrout.  Faith,  Colonel,  you  hit  yourfelf  a  de- 
V'Hth  box  on  the  ear. 

Col.  Mifs,  will  you  take  a  pinch  of  fnuff? 

Mifs.  No*,  Colonel,  you  muPc  know  that  I  never 
take  inufF  but  when  I'm  angry. 

O     J 

Lady  Anfw.  Yes,  yes.  fhe  can  take  fnuff,  but  ilie 
has  never  a  box  to  put  it  in. 

Mifs.  Pray,  Colonel,  let  me  fee  that  box. 

Col.  Madam,  there's  never  a  C  upon  it. 

Mifs.  May  be  there  is,  Colonel. 

CoL  Ay,  but  May-bees  don't  fly  now,  Mifs. 

Neverout.  Colonel,  why  fo  hard  upon  poor  Mifs? 
Don't  fet  your  wit  againft  a  child.  Mifs,  give  me 
a  blow,  and  I'll  beat  him. 

Mifs.  So  flie  pray'd  me  to  tell  you. 

Ld  Sparkifb.  Pray,  my  Lady  Smart,  what  kin 
are  you  to  Lord  Pozz  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  his  grandmother  and  mine 
had  four  elbows. 

Lady  Anfw.  Weil,  methinks  here's  a  filent  meet- 
ing. 
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mg.     Come,  Mifs,  hold  up  your  head,  girl ;  there's 
money  hid  for  you .  f Mifs  jlarts . 

Mifs.  Lord,  Madam,  you  frighten  me  out  of  xnv 
feven  fenfes  ! 

Ld  Sparkijh.  Well,  I  muft  be  going. 

Lady  Anfvj.  I  have  feen  hairier  people  than  you 
flay  all  night. 

Col.  [to  Lady  Smart."}  Tom  Neverout  and  I  arc 
to  leap  to-morrow  for  a  guinea. 

Mijs.  I  believe,  Colonel,  -Mr.  Neverout  can  leap 
at  a  cruft  better  than  you. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  your  tongue  runs  before  yoiu- 
wit ;  nothing  can  tame  you  but  a  hufband. 

Mifs.  Peace  !  I  think  I  hear  the  church-clock, 

Nevsrout.  Why,  you  know,  as  the  fool  thinks — 

Lady  Sm.?rt.  Mr.  Neverout,  your  handkerchief  \ 
fallen. 

Mifs.  Let  him  fet  his  foot  on  it;  that  it  mayn't 
fly  in  his  face. 
'  Neverout.  Well,  Mifs- 

Mifs.  Ay.  ay  !  many  a  one  fays  well  that  thinks 
ill. 

Neverout.  Well,  Mifs,  I'll  think  on  this. 

Mifs.  That's  rhyme,  if  you  take  it  in  time. 

Neverout.  What !  I  fee  you  are  a  poet. 

Mifs.  Yes  ;  if  I  had  but  the  wit  to  fhew  it. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  will  you  be  fo  kind  as  to  fill  me 
a  difh  of  tea  ? 

M:/s.  Pray,  let  your  betters  be  ferved  before 
you;  I'm  juft  going  to  fill  one  for  myfelf;  and 
you  know,  the  parfon  always  -chriftens  his  own. 
child  firft. 

New  rout.  But  I  £uv  you  fill  one  jufl  now  for 
the  Colonel :  well,  I  find  killing  goes  by  favour. 

Mifs.  But  pray,  Mr.  Neverout,  \vliit  Lidy  was 
that  you  were  talking  with  ia  the  fids-box  lai4.. 
Tuefdav  ? 

ri 

Ncvcrcitt.  Mifs,  can  you  keep  a  f:cret  ? 
-•"!/'//}.   Yes3  I  can. 

I  2-  Never" 
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Neverout.  Well,  Mifs,  and  fo  can  I. 

Col.  Odd  fo !  I  have  cut  my  thumb  with  this? 
curfed  knife. 

Lady  Anfw.  Ay;  that  was  your  mother's  fauhv 
becaufe  {he  only  warn'd  you  not  to  cut  your  fin- 
gers. 

Lady  Smart.  No,  no;  'tis  only  fools  cut  their* 
fingers,  but  wife  folks  cut  their  thumbs 

Mifs.  Tarn  forry  for  it,  but  I  can't  cry. 

Col.  Don'i  you  think  Mifs  is  grown? 

Lady  Anfiv.  Ay,  ay,  ill  weeds  grow  apace. 

Mifs.  No,  Madam,  with  fubmifiion,  'tis  weeds 
gf  grace  that  grow  apace. 

A  puff  of  fmoke  comes  down  the  chimney. 

Lady  Anfw.  Lord,  Madam,  does  your  Lady- 
fhip's  chimney  fmoke? 

Col.  No  Madam  ;  but  they  fay  fmoke  always 
purfues  the  fair,  and  your  Ladyfhip  fat  neareft. 

Lady  Smart.  Madam,  do  you  love  Bohea  tea  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  Why,  Madam,  I  muft  confefs  I  do 
love  it,  but  it  does  not  love  me. 

Mifs.  [to  Lady  Smart.'}  Indeed,  Madam,  your 
Ladyfhip  is  very  fparing  of  your  tea  :  I  proteft, 
the  'laft  dim.  I  took  was  no  more  than  water  be- 
witch'd. 

Col.  Pray  Mifs,  if  I  may  be  fo  bold,  what  lover 
gave  you  that  fine  etuy  ? 

M-fi.  Don't  you  know?  then  keep  counfel. 

Lady  Anjw.  I'll  tell  you,  Colonel,  who  gave  it 
her  ;  it  was  the  beft  lover  {he  will  ever  have  while 
ihe  lives,  her  own  dear  pappa. 

Neverout.  Methinks,  Mifs,  I  don't  much  like  the 
colour  of  that  riband. 

Mifs.  Why  then.  Mr.  Neverout,  do  you  fee,  if 
you  don't  much  like  it,  you  may  look  off  of  it. 

Ld  Sparkfo.  I  don't  doubt,  Madam,  but  your 
La  yftiip  has  heard  that  Sir  John  Brilk  has  got  an 
employment  at  court. 
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Lady  Smart.  Yes,  yes  -  and  I  warrant  he  thinks 
1/imfelf  no  fmall  fool  now. 

-verciif.  Yet,  Madam,  I  have  heard  fome  peo- 
ple take  him  for  a  wife  man. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  ay ;  feme  are  wife,  and  fome 
are  other  wile. 

Isirty  .4nJ\v.  Do  you  know  him,  Mr.  Neverout  ? 

Xcverout.  Know  him  !  ay,  as  well  as  the  beggar 
knows  his  difh. 

Col.  "Well  ;  I  can  only  fay  that  he  has  better  luck 
than  honefter  folks:  but  pray,  how  came  he  to 
get  this  employment  ? 

Lei  Sparkifb.  Y\rhy,  by  chance,  as  the  man  kill'd 
the  devil. 

Ncverzut.  "Why,  Mils,  you  are -in  a  brown  fhi- 
dy  ;  what's  the  matter  ?  Merhinks  you  look  like: 
Mum-chance,  that  was  hang'd  for  laying  nothing 

Mifs.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  I  fcorn  your  word?. 

Nc-vci'oitt.  Well ;  -but  fcarnfui  dogs  \vill  eat  dirty 
puddings. 

Mifs.  Y>rell  ;   my  comfort  is,  your  tongue   is  no" 
ilander.     What!  you  would  not  have  one  be   al- 

t 

ways  on  the  high  grin  ? 

Neverout.  Cry  map-flicks,  Madam;  no  offence, 
1  hope.  \_Lady  Smart  breaks  a  Av/-n//-. 

Lady  /Inf-w.  I,ord,  Madam,  ho w  came  you  to 
break  vour  cup  ? 

f  /• 

Lady  Smart.  I  can't  help  it,  if  I  v.ould  cry  my 
eyes  out. 

Mifs.  Why,  fell  it,  Madam,  and  buy  a  new  ons  " 
with  fome  of  the  monev 

f 

Col.  ^Tis  a  folly  to  cry  for  fpilt  ir»ilk.- 

Ludy  Sm.trt  Why,  if  things  did  not  break  or 
wear  out,  how  would  tradefmen  live  ? 

Mifs.  Well  ;  I  am  very  fick,  if  any  body  car'd 
for  it.  [Shefpits.^  I  believe  1  iliall  die,  for  I  can't 
fpit  from  me. 

Nevercut.  Come  then,  Mifs,  e'en  make  a  die  of 
it  add  then  we  fhall  have  a  burying  cf  our  own. 

I  3 
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Mifs.  The  devil  take  you,  Neverout,  befides  ail 
fmall  curfes. 

Lody  Anfw.  Marry  come  up  :  what,  plain  Never- 
out !  methinks  you  might  have  an  M.  under  your 
girdle,  Mifs. 

Lady  Smirt.  Well,  well,  naught's  never  in  dan- 
ger; I  warrant,  Mifs  will  fpit  in  her  hand,  and  hold 
fan:.  Colonel,  do  you  like  this  bilket  ? 

Col.  I'm  like  all  fools  ;  I  love  every  thing  that's 
good. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  and  isn't  it  pure  good? 

Co!.  'Tis  better  than  a  worie. 

Footman  brings  the  Colonel  a  letter. 

Lady  dnfw.  I  fuppofe,  Colonel,  that's  a  billet- 
doux  from  your  miftrefs. 

Col.  Egad,  I  don't  know  whence  it  comes ;  but 
whoever  writ  it,  writes  a  hand  like  a  foot. 

Mifs.  Well,  you  may  make  a  fecret  of  it,  but  we 
can  ipell  and  put  together. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  what  fpells  b  double  uzzard  ? 

Mifs    Buzzard  in  your  teeth,  Mr.  Neverout. 

Lady  Smart.  Now  you  are  up,  Mr.  Neverout, 
will  you  do  me  the  favour,  to  do  me  the  kindnefs, 
ro  take  off  the  tea-kettle  ? 

Ld  Spark'Jb.  I  wonder  what  makes  thefe  bells 
ring. 

Lady  Anfw.  Why,  my  Lord,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe 
ihey  pull  the  ropes.  \Jiere  all  laugh. 

Never  cut  plays  with  a  tea- cup. 

Mifs-  Now  a  child  would  have  cried  half  an  hour 
before  it  would  have  found  out  fuch  a  pretty  play- 
thing. 

Lady  Smart.  Well  faid,  Mifs  :  I  vow,  Mr.  Never- 
out, the  girl  is  too  hard  for  you. 

Neverout  Ay,  Mifs  will  fay  any  thing  but  her 
prayers,  and  thole  ihe  whittles. 
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~ilifs.  Pray,  Colonel,  make  me  a  prefent  of  that- 
pretty  pen-knife. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  Ay,  Mifs,  catch  him  at  that  and 
hang  him. 

Col.  Not  for  the  world,  dear  Mifs  ;  it  will  cut 
love. 

Ld  Sparklflj.  Colonel,  you  fliall  be  married  firft, 
I  was  juft  going,  to  fay  that. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  but  for  all  that,  I  can  tell  you 
who  is  a  great  admirer  of  Mifs.  Pray,  Mifs,  how 
do  you  like  Mr.  Spruce  ?  I  (wear  I  have  ofien  feen 
him  caft  a  fheep's  eye  out  of  a  calf's  head  at  you  : 
deny  it  if  you  can. 

Mifs.  Oh!  Madam;  all  the  world  knows  that 
Mr.  Spruce  is  a  general  lover. 

CoL  Come,  Mifs,  'tis  too  true  to  make  a  jeft  on, 

[_Mi[s  blujbes. 

Lady  Anfyj.  Well,  however,  bluuiing  is  ibme  ilgn 
of  grace. 

Neverout.  Mifs  fays  nothing ;  but  I  warrant  fhe 
pays  it  off  with  thinking. 

Mifs.  Well,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  are 
pleas'd  to  divert  yourfelves  :  but,  as  I  hope  to  be 
fav'd,  there's  nothing  in  it. 

Lady  Smart.  Touch  a  gall'd  horfe,  and  he'll  wince: 
love  will  creep  where  it  dare  not  go  :  I'd  hold  a 
hundred  pound  Mr.  Neverout  was  the  inventor  of 
that  flory  ;  and,  Colonel,  I  doubt  you  had  a  finger 
in  the  pye. 

Lady  Anf-w.  But,  Colonel,  you  forgot  to  falute 
Mifs  when  you  came  in  ;  fhe  faid  you  had  not  been 
here  a  long  time. 

Mifs.  Fie,  Madam  !  I  vow,  Colonel,  I  faid  no 
fuch  thing  ;  I  wonder  at  your  Ladyfhip. 

Col.  Mifs,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Goes  to  falute  her,  foe  jlruggle s  a  little. 

Well,  I'd  rather  give  a  knave  a  kifs  for 

once 
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once  than  be  troubled  with  him  ;    but,  upon'  m^' 
word,  you  are  more  bold  than  welcome. 

Lady  Smart.  Fie,  fie,  Mifs!  for  ihame  of  the 
world,  and  fpeech  of  good  people. 

Neverout  to  Mifs,  who  is  cooking  her  tea,  and  bread 

and  butter. 

Neverout.  Come,  come,  Mifs,  make  much  or 
naught ;  good  folks  are  fcarce. 

Mifs.  What !  and  you  muft  come  in  with  your 
two  eggs  a  penny,  and  three  of  them  rotten. 

CoL-[toLdSpaikift.~]  But,  my  Lord,  I  had  for  < 
got  to  aik  you,  how  like  you  my  new  cloaths  ? 

Ld  Sparkifb.  Why,  very  well,  Colonel ;  only, 
to  deal  plainly  with  you,  methinks  the  worit  piece 
is  in  the  middle.  \_Here  a  hud  laugh,  often  repeated. 

Col.  My  Lord,  you  are  too  fevcre  •  on"  your 
friends. 

Mifs.  Mr.  Neverout,  I'm  hot,  are  yon  a  for  ? 

Neverout.  I'm  cold,  are  you  a  fcold  ?  take  you 
that. 

Lady  Smart.  I  confefs  that  was  home.  I  find, 
Mr.  Neverout,  you  won't  give  your  head  for  the 
wattling,  as  they  fay. 

Mifs.  Oh  !  he's  a  fore  man  where  the  fkin's  off  I 
fee  Mr.  Neverout  has  a  mind  to  fharpen  the  edge 
of  his  wit  on  the  \vhetftone  of  my  ignorance. 

Ld  SparkiJJ}.  Faith,  Tom,  you  are  ftruck !  I  ne- 
ver heard  a  better  thing. 

Neverout.  Pray,  Mifs,  give  me  leave  to  fcratch 
you  for  that  fine  fpeech. 

Mifs.  Pox  on  your  picture,  it  coft  me  a  groat  the 
drawing. 

Neverout.  [_to  Lady  Smart •.]  'Sbuds,  Madam, 
I  have  burnt  my  hand  with  your  plaguy  tea-kettle. 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  then,  Mr.  Neverout,  you 
rnuft  fay,  God  fave  the  King. 

Neverout.  Did  you  ever  fee  the  like  ? 

Mifs.  Never  but  once,    at  a  wedding. 

Col. 
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Coi.  Pray,    Mifs,  how  old  are  you  ? 

Mifs.  Why,    I'm   as   old    as   my  tongue,   and  & 
little  older  than  my  teeth. 

Ld.  Sparkifb..  \Jo  Lady  Anfw^  Pray,  Madam, 
5s  INlifs  Buxom  mairied  ?.  I  hear  'tis  all  over  the 
town  . 

Lady  Anf.  My  Lord,  fhe's  either  married,  or 
worfe. 

Col.  If  fhe  ben't  married,  at  leaft  file's  luftily  pro? 
mis'd.  But  is  it  certain  that  Sir  John  Blundrrbufs 
is  dead  at  laft  ? 

Ld  Sparkifi.  Yes,  or  elfe  he's  fadly  wrong'd  ; 
for  they  have  bu:  ied  him. 

Mifs.  Why,  if  he  be  dead,  hell  eat.  no  more 
bread  i 

Col.  But  is  he  really  dead  ? 

Lady  jfnfw-.  Yes,  Colonel,  as  fure  as  you're  a* 
live  - 

Col.  They  fay  he  was  an  honeft  man. 

Lady  Anfiv.  Yes,  with  good  looking  to; 


ifs  feels  a  pimple  on  her  face. 

Mifs.  Lord  !  I  think  my  goodnefs  is  coming  out, 
Madam,  will  your  Ladyihip  pleafe  to  lend  me  a' 
patch. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  If  you  are  a  maid,  put  your- 
.land  upon  your  fpot. 

Mifs.  -  There  - 

Covering  her  face  with  both  her  hands. 
Lady  Smart.  Well,  thou  art  a  mad  girl. 

[Gives  her  a  tap*. 

Mifs.  Lord,  Madam,  is  that  a  blow  to  give  a 
Jiild  ? 

Lady  Smart  let  fall  her  handkerchief  y  and  the  Colonel 

Jtoops  for  it. 

Lady  Smart,  Colonel,  you  ih  all  have  a  better  of- 
ice, 

Col, 
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Col,  Oh,  Madam,  I  can't  have  a  better  than 
fcrve  your  Ladyfhip. 

( To  Lidy  dnfweralL]  Madam,  has  your  Lady- 
Ililp  read  the  new  play  written  by  a  Lord  ?  It  is, 
called,  Love  in  a  hollciv  tree. 

Lady  Anfw.  No,  Colonel. 

Col.  Why,  then  your  Lady/hip  has  one  pleafiire 
to  come. 

Mifs  fighs. 

Neverout.  Pray.  Mifs,  why  do  you  figh  ? 

Mifs .   To  make  a  fool  afk,  and  you  are  the  firft. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  I  find  there  is  nothing  but 
ii  bit  and  a  blow  with  you. 

Lady  Anf.  Why,  you  mufl  know  that  Mifs  is  iix 
love. 

Mifs.  I  wifh  my  head  may  never  ake  till  that  day. 

Ld  SparkifJj.  Come,  Mifs,  never  iigh,  but  fend 
for  him. 

Lady  Smarttffta?  Lady  AnfvreraH  Jjpea&ing  together. 
If  he  be  hanged,'  he'll*  come  hopping  ;  and  if  he  be 
drown'd,  he'll  come  dropping. 

Mifs.  Well,  I  fwear  you'll  make  one  die  with 
laughing. 

Mifs  play  i  tuith  a  tea-cup,  and  Neverout  with  another, 

Neverout.  Well  j  I  fee  one  fool  makes  many. 

Mifs.  And  you  are  the  greareft  fool  of  any. 

Neverout.  Pray,  Mifs,  will  you  be  fo  kind  to  tie 
this  ftring  for  me  with  youi:  fair  hands  5  it  will  go 
all  in  your  day's  work. 

Mifs.  Marry,  come  up,  indeed ;  tie  it  yourfelf, 
you  have  as  many  hands  as  I ;  your  man's  man  will 
have  a  fine  office  truly ;  come,  pray,  fland  out  of 
my  fpitting  place. 

Neverout.  Weil;    but,    Mifs,  don't  be  angry. 

Mifs.  No;  I  was  never  angry  ~ in  my  life  but 

once, 
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once,    and  then  no  body  car'J  for  it ;  fb  I  refolvrd 
never  to  be  angry  again. 

Neverout.  Well ;  but  if  you'll  tie  it,  you  fliall 
never  know  what  I'll  do  for  you. 
Mifs.  So  I  fuppafe,    truly. 

Neverout.  Well;  but  I'll  make  you  a  fine  prefent 
one  of  thefe  days. 

Mifs.  Ay;  when  the  devil's  blind,  and  his  eyes 
.are  not  fore  yet. 

Neverout.  No,  Mifs,  .I'll  fend  it  you  to-morrow. 
Mijs.  Well,  well:  to-morrow's  a  new  day  ;    but 
I  fuppofe,  you  mean  to-morrow  come  never. 

Neverout.  Oh !   'tis  'the  prettieft  thing  :   I  afilire 

you  there  came  but  two  of  them  over  in  three  ihipsc 

Mifs.  Would  I  could  fee  it,    quoth  blind  Hugh. 

But  why  did  you  not  bring  me  a  prefent  of  fnuff 

this  morning? 

Neverout.  Becaufe,  Mifs,  you  never  afk'd  me; 
and  'tis  an  ill  dog  that's  not  worth  whittling  for. 

Ld  SparkifJ).  [to  Lady  dnfiu.j  Pray,  Madam,  how 
came  your. Lady iliip  laft  Thurfday  to  go  to  that  o- 
dious  puppet-iliow-? 

Col.  Why,  to  be  fure,  here  Ladyfhip  went  to 
fee,  andtobefeen, 

Lady  Anfw.  You  have  made  a  fine  fpeech,  Colo- 
nel; pray,  what  will  you  take  for  .your  mouth- 
piece ? 

LdSparklfb.  Take  that,  Colonel.  But,  pray, 
Madam,  was  my  Lady  Snuff  there?  They  fay  {he's 
extremclv  handfome. 

ti 

Lady  Smart.  They  muft  not  fee  with  my  eyes, 
that  think  fo. 

Neverout.  She  may  pafs  mufter  well  enough. 

Lady  Anfuj.  Pray,  how  old  do  you  take  her  to 
be  ? 

Col.  Why,    about  five  or  fix  and  twenty. 

M':fe.  I  fwear  ihe's  no  chicken  ;  {lie's  on  the  wrong 
fide  of  thirty,  if  {he  be  a  day. 

Lady 
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Lady  Anfw.  Depend  upon  it,  fhe'll  never  fee  five 
and  thirty,  and  a  bit  to  fpare. 

Co/.  Why,  they  fay,  flie's  one  of  the  chief  toafts 
in  town. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  when  all  the  reft  are  out  of  it. 

Mifs.  Well ;  I  would  not  be  as  iick  as  fhe's  proud, 
for  all  the  world. 

•Lady  Anfw.  She'looks,  as  if  butter  wou'd'n't  melt 
in  her  mouth,  but  I  warrant  cheefe  won't  choke 
her. 

Neveroitt.     I  hear  mv  Lord  What-d'ye-call-him 

i  " 

is  courting  her. 

Ld  Sparki/h.  What  Lord  d'ye  mean,   Tom  ? 

Mifs.  "Why,  my  Lord,  I  fuppofe  Mr.  Neverout 
means  the  Lord  of  the  Lord  knows  \vhat. 

Col.  'ihey  fay  flic  dances  very  fine. 

Lady .Anjw.  She  did;  but  I  doubt  her  dancing 
days  are  over. 

Col.  I  can't  pardon  her  for  her  rudenefs  to  me. 

Lady  Smart.  Well;  but  you  mull  forget  and 
forgive. 

Fcotman  comes  in. 

Lady  S?nart.  Did  you  call  Betty  ? 
Footman.  She's  coming,  Madam. 
Lady  Smart.  Corning  !  ay,  fo  is  Chriilmas, 

Betty  comes  in. 

Lady  Smart.  Come,  get  ready  my  things.  Where 
has  the  wench  been  theie  three  hours  ? 

Betty.  Madam, -I  can't  go  fafterthan  my  legs  will 
carry  me. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  thou  haft  a  head,  and  fo  has  a 
pin.  But,  my  Lord,  all  the  town  has  it,  that  Mifs 
Caper  is  to  be  married  to  Mr  Peter  Gibail.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  {he  'hath  promifed  to  have 
him. 

i  Id 
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Ld  Sparkifi.  Why,  Madam,  you  know,  promi- 
fes  are  either  broken  or  kept 

Lady  dnfw.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord  ;  pro- 
mifes  and  pye-cruft  are  made  to  be  broken. 

Lady  Smart.  Nay,  1  had  it  from  my  Lady  Cnrry- 
lie*s  own  mouth.  I  tell  you  rny  tale,  and  my  vale's 
author;  if  it  be  a  lie,  you  have  it  as  cheap  as  I. 

Lady  dnfw.  She  and  I  had  fome  words  laft  Sun- 
day at  church  j  but,  I  think,  I  gave  her  her  own. 

Lady  Smart.  Her  tongue  runs  like  the  clapper  of 
a  mill  ;  fhe  talks  enough  for  herfelf  and  all  the 
company. 

Never  out.  And  yet  fhe  flmpers  like  a  firmity- 
kettle. 

Mifs  looking  in  a  glafs  • 

Mifs    Lord,  how  rny  head  is  clrels'd  to-day  f 

Cot    Oh,   Madam  !   a  good  face  needs  no  band. 

Mifs.  No;  and  a  bad  one  deferves  none. 

Col.  Pray,  Mils,  where  is  your  old  acquaintance 
VI  r  s  .  W  ay  ward  ? 

Mifs.  Why,    where  fhculd  fhe  be  ?  If  you  mufl 
leeds  know,  fhe's  in  her  ikin. 

Co/.  I  can  anfwer  that  :  what  if  you  were  as  far 
as  fhe's  in  ?  - 


Mifs.  Well,  I  promifed  to  go  this  evening  to, 
Styde-park  on  the  water  *  ;  but  I  protefl  I  am  half 
afraid  . 

Never  out.  Never  fear,  Mifs  ;  you  ha^e  the  old 
>roverb  on  your  fide,  Naught's  ne'er  in  danger. 

Col.  Why,  Mifs,  let  Tom  Neverout  wait  on  you  ; 
and  then  I  warrant  you'll  be  as  fafe  as  a  thief  in  a 
mill  ;  for  you  know,  He  that's  born  to  be  hanged, 
will  never  be  drowned. 

Never  vt.  Thank  you,  Colonel,  for  your  good 
word;  but  faith,  if  ever  1  hang,  it  lhall  be  about 
a  fair  lady's  neck. 

*  A  cant  pbnfe  f-.>r  taking  pleafurc  on  the  river  Thames  in  a  boat. 
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Lady  Smart.  Who's  there  ?  bid  the  children  be 
quiet,  and  not  laugh  fo  loud. 

Lady  Anfiv.  Oh,  iVIadam,  let'em  laugh,  they'll 
ne'er  laugh  younger. 

Never  out  Mifs,  I'll  tell  you  a  fecret,  if  you'll 
promife  never  to  tell  it  again. 

Mifs.  No,  to  be  fure ;  I'll  tell  it  to  no  body  but 
friends  and  ftrangeis. 

Neverout.  Why,  then,  there's  fome  dirt  in  my 
tea-cup. 

Mifs.  Come,  come,  the  more  there's  in't,  the 
more  there's  on't. 

Lady  Anfiu.  Poh  !  you  mud  eat  a  peck  of  dirt 
before  you  die. 

Col.  Ay,  ay  ;  it  goes  all  one  way. 

Neverout.  Pray,    Mifs,  what's  a  clock,? 

Mifs.  Why,  you  muit  know,  'tis  a  thing  like  a 
bell,  and  you  are  a  fool  that  can't  tell. 

Neverout.  [to  Lady  4nfiv.~]  Pray,  Madam,  do 
you  tell  me  ;  for  I  have  let  my  watch  run  down. 

L-'.dy  Anfw.  Why,  'tis  half  an  hour  paft  hanging- 
time. 

CA.  Well ;  I  am  like  the  butcher  that  was  look- 
ing for  his  knife,  and  had  it  in  his  mouth  :  I  have 
been  fearching  my  pockets  for  my  fnuff-box,  and, 
egad,  here  it  is  in  my  hand. 

Mifs*  If  it  had  been  a  bear,  it  would  have  bit 
you,  Colgnel,  Well,  I  wifh  I  had  fuch  a  muff* 
box. 

Neverout  You'll  be  long  enough  before  you  wifli 
your  ikin  full  of  eyelet-holes. 

Co!    Wiili  in  one  hand 

*  Mifs.  Out  upon  you  :  Lord,  what  can^e  r~-£f 
mean  ? 

Ld  Sparkift.  This  tea's  very  hot. 

*  Thh  ilntence  is  remaikably  chnr?.&er:fHc  and  beautiful.  By 
thr.  *ir''l  i  app^a^s,  that  Mifs  knew  Uie  rel>  j  ^nd  by  the  latter,  that 
|ti  i;ie  iume  breath  the  laboured  to  conceal  her  .knowledge. 

Lady 
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Lady  Anfw.  Why,  it  came  from  a  hot  place,  my 
Lord. 

Colonel  f  pills  bis  tea. 

Lady  Smart.  That's  as  well  done  as  if  I  had  done 
it  myfelf. 

Col.  Madam,  I  find  yon  live  by  511  neighbours, 
when  you  are  forced  to  praiie  yourfelf. 

Lady  Smart.  So  they  pray'd  me  to  tell  you. 

Never  out.  Well,  I  won't  drink  a  drop  more  ;  if 
I  do,  'twill  go  down  like  chopt  hay. 

Mifs.  Pray  don't  fay  no,   till  you  are  afk'd. 

Never  out.  Well,  what  you  pleafe,  and  the  reft 
again. 

Mifs  Jlooping  for  a  pin. 

Mifs.  I  have  heard  'em  fay,  that  a  pin  a  day  is  a. 
groat  a-year.  Well,  as  I  hope  to  be  married,  for- 
give me  for  fwearing,  I  vow  'tis  a  needle. 

Col.  Oh  !  the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  that 
a  black  hen  fhould  lay  a  white  egg  \ 

Ntverout.  What  !  you  have  found  a  mare's  neit, 
and  laugh  at  the  eggs. 

Mifs.  Pray,  keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  por- 
ridge 

N  verout.  Mifs,  there  was  a  very  pleafant  acci- 
dent laft  night  at  St.  James's  Park. 

Mifs.   [to  L-idy  Smart.'}    What 
fiiip  was  going  to  fay  juft  now? 

Never  out.  Well,  Mifs;   tell  a  mare  a  tale  -- 
fs.  I  find  you  love  to  hear  yourfelf  talk. 

.  Why,  if  you  won't  hear  my  tale}  kifs 


Mifs.  Out  upon  you  for  a  filthy  creature  ! 

Neverour.  What,  Mifs  !  muft  I  tell  you  a  {lory, 
[and  find  you  ears  ? 

LJ  Spark'Jb.  \to  Lady  Smart.']  Pray,  Madam, 
don't  you  think  Mrs.  Spendall  very  genteel  ? 

L-ady  Smart.  Why,  my  Lord,  I  think  fhe  was  cut 
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out  for  a  gentlewoman,  but  fhe  was  fpoil'd  in  the 
making :  ihe  wears  her  cloaths  as  if  they  were 
thrown  on  her  with  a  pitchfork;  and  for  the  fa- 
fhion,  I  believe  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Bel's. 

Nevercut,  Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
for,  you  know,  the  more  carelefs  the  more  modiili. 

Col.  Well,  I'd  hold  a  wager  there  will  be  a  match 
between  her  and  Dick  Dolt:  and  I  believe  I  can  fee 
as  far  into  a  millftone  as  another  man. 

Mifs.  Colonel,  I  muft  beg  your  pardon  a  thou- 
fand  times  ;  but  they  fay  an  old  ape  has  an  old  eye. 

Ne^>eroltt.  Mifs,  what  do  you  mean  !  you'll  fpoil 
the  Colonel's  marriage,  if  you  call  him  old. 

Col.  Not  fo  old,  nor  yet  fo  cold  —  You  know  the 
re. i,  iViiis. 

•'ijs.   Manners  is  a  fine  thing,  truly. 

Ccl.  Faith,  Mifs,  depend  upon  it,  I'll  give  you 
as  good  as  a  you  bring.  What !  if  you  give  a  jeft, 
you  muft  take  a  jeft. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  Mr.  Neverout,  you'll  ne'er 
have  done  till  you  break  that  knife,  and  then  the 
man  won't  take  it  aoain. 

Mlfs.  Why,  Madam,  fools  will  be  meddling  :  I 
xviih  he  may  cut  his  fingers  I  hope  you  can  fee 
your  own  blood  without  fainting. 

Neverout.  \\liy,  Mifs,  you  ihine  this  morning 

like  "^AMfl^^:lr"  d°or»  you'll  never  hold  out  at 
this  rate  ;  pray  fave  a.  lift1';  wit  for  to-morrow. 

'i/'//}.  Well,  vou  have  faid  your  fay  ;  if  people 
will  be  rude,  I  have  done  ;  my  comfort  is,  twill 
be  all  one  a  thoufand  years  hence. 

Neverout.  Mifs,   you  have  fhot  vour  bolt  ft  find 

you  muft  have  the  laft  word. WelL  I  go  to  the 

opera    to  night.  —  No,  I  can't  neither,    for  I  have 

i'oDC  bufmefs —and  yet  I  think  I  muft  ;  for  I  pro- 

mis'd  to  iquire  the  Countefs  to  her  box. 

Mifs.  The  Countefs  of  Puddledock,   I  fuppofe, 

Never  out.  Peace  or  war,   Mifs  ? 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.  Well,  Mr.  Neverout,  you'll  never 
be  mad,  you  are  of  fo  many  minds. 

As  Mifs  rifeSy  the  chair  falls  behind  her. 

Mlfs.  Well;  I  fhan't  be  Lady  Mayorefs  this 
year. 

Neverout.  No,  Mifs,  'tis  worfe  than  that;  you 
won't  be  married  this  year. 

Mifs.  Lord !  you  make  me  laugh,  tho'  I  an't 
well. 

Neverout,  as   Mifs  is  ft  anting,  pulls  her  fuddenly  on 

his  lap. 

Neverout.  Now,  Colonel,  come,  fit  down  on  my 
lap  ;  more  facks  upon  the  mill 
"Mifs,  Let  me  20  :  ar'n't  you  forry  for  my  hea- 

•       r    5  . 

vmeis  : 

Neverout.  No,  Mifs  ;  you  are  very  light :  but  I 
don't  fay  you  are  a  light  huiiy.  Pray  take  up  the 
chair  for  your  pains. 

Mifs.  'Tis  but  one  body's  labour ;  you  may  do  it 
yourfelf  :  I  wifh  you  would  be  quiet ;  you  have 
more  tricks  than  a  dancing  bear. 

Neverout  rifes  to  take  the  chair)  and  Mifs  Jits  in  bis. 

Neverout.  You  wou'dn't  be  fo  foon  in  my^rave, 
Madam. 

Mifs.  Lord  !  I  have  torn  my  petticoat  with  your 
odious  romping  :  my  rents  are  coming  in ;  I'm  a- 
fraid  I  (hall  fall  into  the  ragman's  hands. 

Neverout.  I'll  mend  it.  Mils. 

Mifs.  You  mend  it  !  go,  teach  your  grannam  to 
fuck  eggs. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  you  are  fo  crofs,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  hate  you. 

Mifs.  With  all  my  heart :  there  will  be  no  love 
loft  between  us, 

K  3 
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Never  out.  But  pray,  my  Lady  Smart,  does  not 
Miis  look  as  if  flie  could  eat  me  without  fait  ? 

Mifs.  1'fl  make  you  one  day  fup  forrow  for  this. 

Neverout.  Well,  follow  your  own  way,  you'll 
live  the  longer. 

Mifs.  See,  Madam,  how  well  I  have  mended  it. 

Ladv  Smart.  'Tis  indifferent,  as  Doll  dance'd. 

*  * 

Never  out.  'Twill  laft  as  many  nights  as  days. 

Mifs.  Well,  I  knew  I  fhould  never  have  your 
good  word. 

Lady  Smart.  My  Lord,  my  Lady  Anfwerall  and 
I  was  walking  in  the  park  lail  night  till  near  eleven ; 
-'twas  a  very  rine  night. 

Neverout.  Egad,  fo  was  I ;  and  I'll  tell  you  a  co- 
mical accident ;  egad,  I  loft  my  underflanding. 

J\I:j,,  I'm  glad  you  had  any  to  lofe. 

Lacly  Smart.   Well,  but  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Neverout  Egad,  I  kick'd  my  foot  againft  a  ftone, 
and  tore  off  the  heel  of  my  flioe,  and  was  force'd 
to  limp  to  a  cobler  in  the  Pali  Mall  to  have  it  put 
on  He,  he,  he,  he.  \_M  laugh. 

Col  Oh  !  'twas  a  delicate  night  to  run  away  with 
another  man's  wife. 

Neverout  fneezes. 

Mifs.  God  blefs  you,  if  you  han't  taken  fnufF. 

Ntverout.  Why,  what  if  I  have,  Mifs  ? 

Mifs.  Why  then,  the  deuce  take  you. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  I  want  that  diamond  ring  of 
yours. 

Mifs.  Why  then,  want's  like  to  be  your  mafter. 
Nevertut  looking  at  the  ring. 

Neverout.  Ay,  Marry,  this  is  not  only,  but  alfo  ; 
pray  where  did  you  get  it  ? 

Mlfs.  Why,  where  'twas  to  be  had ;  where  the 
devil  got  the  friar. 

Neverout.  Well,  if  I  had  fuch  a  fine  diamond  ring, 
I  wouldn't  flay  a  day  in  England  :  but,  you  know, 
far-fetch'd  and  dear-bought  is  fit  for  ladies.  I  war- 
rant, this  coft  your  father  twopence  halfpenny. 

Mifs, 
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Mifs  fating  between  Neverout  and  the  Colonel. 

Mifs.  Well;  here's  a  rofe  between  two  nettles. 
Neverout.  No,  Madam,  with  fubmirlion,  here's  a 
nettle  between  two  rofes. 

Colond  Jlr  etching  himfelf. 

Lady  S?nart.  Why,  Colonel,  you  break  the  King's 
laws  ;  yovj.  ftretch  without  a  halter. 

Lady  Anfw.  Colonel,  fome  ladies  of  your  ac- 
quaintance have  promis'd  to  breakfaft  with  you, 
and  I  am  to  wait  on  them  ;  what  will  you  give  us  ? 

Col.  Why,  faith,  Madam,  batchelors  fare ;  bread 
and  cheefe,  and  kiiTes. 

Lady  Anfiv.  Poll!  what  have  you  bachelors  to 
do  with  your  money,  but  to  treat  the  ladies  ? 
you  have  nothing  to  keep  but  your  own  four  quar- 
ters. 

Lady  Smart.  My  Lord,  has  Capt.  Brag  the  ho- 
nour to  be  related  to  your  Lordfhip  ? 

Ld  Sparjtijb.  Very  nearly,  Madam,  he's  my  con- 
fin  germ  an  quite  remov'd. 

Lady  Anfw.  Pray,  is  he  not  rich  ? 

Ld  Sparkifh.  Ay,  a  rich  rogue,  two  fhirts  and  a 
rag. 

Col.  Well,  however,  they  fay  he  has  a  great  e- 
ftate,  but  only  the  right  owner  keeps  him  out 
of  it. 

Lady  Smart.  What  religion  is  he  of? 

Li  SparkiJJj.  Why,  he  is  an  Anythingarian. 

Lady  Anfw.  I  believe  he  has  his  religion  to  chufe, 
my  Lord. 

Neverout  fcratches  his  neck. 

Mifs.  Fie,  Mr  Neverout,  ar'n't  you  afham'd ! 
I  beg  pardon  for  the  expreffion  ;  but  I'm  afraid 
your  bofom-friends  are  become  your  back-biters. 

Neverout.  Well,  Mifs,  I  faw  a  flea  once  on  your 
pinner  ;  and  a  loufe  is  a  man's  companion,  but  a 
flea  is  a  dog's  companion.  However,  I  wifh  you 

would 
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would  fcratch  my  neck  with  your   pretty  white 
hand. 

Mifs.  And  who  would  be  fool  then?  Iwou'dn't 
touch  a  man's  flefh  for  the  imiverfe.  You  have 
the  wrong  fow  by  the  ear,  I  affure  you  ;  that's  meat 
for  your  mafter. 

Nweroitt.  Mifs  Notable,  all  quarrels  laid  aiide, 
pray  ftep  hither  for  a  moment. 

Mifs.  I'll  wafh  my  hands,  and  wait  on  you,  Sir; 
but  pray  come  hither,  and  try  to  open  this  lock. 

Neverout.  We'll  try  what  we  can  do. 

Mifs.    We  ! what,  have  you  pigs  in  your 

b,  _        <,.  •  A     C?  J 

cily  ? 

Never  out.  Mifs,  I  aiTure  you,  I  am  very  handy 
at  all  things. 

Mifs.  Marry,  hang  them  that  cant't  give  them- 
felves  a  good  word  :  I  believe  you  may  have  an  even 
hand  to  throw  a  loufe  in  the  iire. 

Col.  Well,  I  muft  be  plain,  here's  a  verv  bad 
fmell. 

Mifs.  Perhaps,  Colonel,  the  fox  is  the  finder. 

Neverout.  No,  Colonel ;  'tis  only  your  teeth  a- 
gainft  rain  :  but 

Mifs.  Colonel,  I  find  you  would  make  a  very  bad 
poor  man's  fow. 

Colonel  coughing. 

Col   I  have  got  a  fad  cold. 

Lady  Anfw.  Ay  ;  'tis  well  if  one  can  get  any  thing 
thefe  hard  times. 

Mifs.  [_to  Col.~]  Choke,  chicken,  there's  mere  a- 
hatching. 

Lady  Smart.  Pray,  Colonel,  how  did  you  get 
that  cold  ? 

Ld  Sparkifb.  Why,  Madam,  I  fuppofe  the  Colo- 
nel got  it  by  lying  abed  barefoot. 

Lady  Anfiu.  Why  then,  Colonel,  you  muft  take  it 
for  better  for  worfe,  as  a  man  takes  his  wife. 

Col. 
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Col,    Well,  ladies,    I  apprehend  you  without  a 
conftable. 

Mifs.  Mr.  Neverout  !  Mr.  Neverout  !  come  hi- 
ther this  moment. 

Lady  Snwt.  [imitating  be r.~]  Mr.  Neverout  !  Mr. 
Neverout !   I  \viih  he  were  tied  to  your  girdle. 

Neverout.  What's  the  matter  ?  whole  mare's  dead 
now  ? 

Mifs.  Take  your  labour  for  your  pains  ;  you  may 
go  back  again,  like  a  fool  as  you  came. 

Neverout.  Well,   Mils,  if  you  deceive  me  a  fe- 
cond  time,  'tis  my  fault. 

Lady  Smart.  Colonel,  methinks  your  coat  is  too 
iliort. 

Col.  It  will  be  long  enough  before  I  get  another, 
Madam. 

Mifs    Come,  come  ;  the  coat's  a  good  coat,  and 
come  of  good  friends. 

Neverout.  Ladies,  you  are  miftaken  in  the  fluff} 
'tis  half  filk. 

CoL  Tom  Neverout,  you  are  a  fool,  and  that's 
your  fault. 

A  great  noife  below. 

Lady  Smart.  Hey  !  what  a  clattering  is  here  !    one 
would  think  hell  was  broke  loofe. 

Mifs.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  nmft  take  my  leave,  for 
I  a'n't  well. 

Lady  Smart.  What !   you  are  ilck  of  the  mulli- 
grubs with  eating  chopt  hay  ? 

Mifs.  No,  indeed,  Madam  ;  I'm  fick  and  hungry, 
more  need  of  a  cook  than  a  doctor. 

Lady  Anfiu.  Poor  Mils!   fhe's  fick  as  a  cufhion, 
fhe  wants  nothing  but  fluffing. 

Col.  If  you  are  fick,  you  lhall  have  a  candle  of 
calf's  eggs. 

Nevereut.  I  can't  find  my  gloves. 

Mifs.  I  faw  the  dog  running  away  with  fome  dirty 
thing  a  while  ago. 

CoL 
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Col.  Mifs,  you  have  got  my  handkerchief;  pray, 
let  me  have  it. 

Lady  Smart.  No ;  keep  it,  Mifs  ;  for  they  fay 
poiTdilon  is  eleven  points  of  the  law. 

Mifs.  Madam,  he  ihali  never  have  it  again  ;  'tis 
in  hucfters  hands. 

Lady  Anf-uj.  What !  I  fee  'tis  raining  again. 

Ld  Sparkifo.  Why  then,  Madam,  we  muft  do  as 
they  do  in  Spain. 

Lady  Smart ,  Pray,  my  Lord,  how  is  that  ? 

Ld  Sparki/h.  Why,  Madam,  we  muft  let  it  rain. 

Mifs  'whifpers  Lady  Smart. 

Neveront*  There's  no  whifpering,  but  there's 
lying 

Miff.  Lord !  Mr.  Neverout,  you  are  as  pert  as 
a  pear-monger  this  morning. 

Nsvervut.  Indeed,  Mifs,  you  are  very  handfome. 
Mifs.  Poh !  I  know  that  already ;  tell  me  news 

Somebody  knocks  at  the  door. 
Footman  comes  in. 

Footman,  [Vo  Col.~\.  An  pleafe  your  honour,  there's 
a  man  below  warns  to  fpcak  to  you. 

Col    Ladits,  your  pardon  for  a  minute. 

[CoL  goes  out. 

Lady  Smart,  Mifs,  I  fent  yefterday  to  know  how 
you  did,  but  you  were  gone  abroad  early. 

Mifs.  Why,  indeed,  Madam,  I  was  hunched  up 
in  a  nacknty-coach  with  three  country  acquaintan^ 
ces,  who  call'd  upon  me  to  take  the  air  as  far  as 
Highgate. 

Lady  Smart.  And  had  you  a  pleafing  airing? 

Mifs.  No,  Madam  ;  it  rained  all  the  time  ;  I  was 
jolted  to  death,  and  the  road  was  fo  bad,  that  I 

fcream'd 
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fcream'd  every  moment,  and  call'd  to  the  coach- 
men, Pray,  friend,  don't  ipill  us. 

Never  nit.  So,  Mils,  you  were  afraid  that  pride 
would  have  a  fall. 

Mifs.  Mr.  Neverout,  when  I  want  a  fool  I'll  fend 
for  you. 

Ld  Sparkifb.  Mifs,  didn't  your  .left  ear  burn  laft 
night  ? 

M>fs.  Pray  why,  my  Lord  ? 

Ld  Sparkijh.  Becaufe  I  was  then  in  fome  compa- 
ny where  you  were  extolled  to  the  Ikies,  I  allure 
you. 

Mifs.  My  lord,  that  was  more  their  goodnefs 
than  my  defert. 

Ld  SparkiJJ}.  They  faid,  that  you  were  a  complete 
beauty. 

Mifs.  My  Lord,  I  am  as  God  made  me. 

Lady  Smart.  The  girl's  well  enough,  if  fhe  had 
but  another  nofe. 

Mifs.  Oh  !  Madam,  I  know  I  {hall  always  have 
your  good  word  ;  you  love  to  help  a  lame  dog  over 
the  ftile. 

One  knocks. 

Lady  Smart.  Who's  there  ?  you're  on  the  wrong 
ilde  of  the  door  :  come  in  if  you  be  fat. 

Colonel  comes  in  again. 

Ld  SparkifJj.  Why,  Colonel,  you  are  a  man  of 
great  bufinefs. 

Col.  Ay,  ay,  my  Lord,  I'm  like  my  Lord  May- 
or's fool,  full  of  bniinefs  and  nothing  to  do. 

Lady  'Snwrt.  My  Lord,  don't  you  think  the  Co- 
lonel's mightily  fallen  away  of  late  ? 

/  d  Spnrkifo.  Ay,  falPn.  from  a  horfe-load  to  a 
:cart-load. 

Col.  Why,  my  Lord,  egad  I'm  like  a  rabbit,  fat 
and  lean  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

Lady 
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Lady  S7nart.  I  aflure  you  the  Colonel  walks  as 
ftrait  as  a  pin. 

Mifs.  Yes  ;  he's  a  handfome  body'd  man  in  the 
face. 

Neverout.  A  handfome  foot  and  leg  :  God-a- 
mercy  fhoe  and  flocking ! 

CW.What!  three  upon  one  !  that's  foul  play:  this 
would  make  a  parfon  fwear. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  what's  the  matter  ?  you 
look  as  if  you  had  neither  won  nor  loft. 

Col.  Why,  you  muft  know,  Mifs  lives  upon  love. 

jMifs.  Yes,  upon  love  and  lumps  of  the  cup- 
board. 

Lady  Aufw.  Ay ;  they  fay  love  and  peafe  porridge 
are  two  dangerous  things ;  one  breaks  the  heart, 
and  the  other  the  belly. 

•Mifs.  [imitating  Lady  dnfwerall's  tone.]  Very 
pretty !  one  breaks  the  heart,  and  the  other  the 
belly. 

Lady  Anfw.  Have  a  care  ;  they  fay  mocking  is 
catching. 

JMifs,  I  never  heard  that. 

Ncvcrout.  Why  then,  Mifs,  you  have  a  wrinkle 
• more  than  ever  you  had  before. 

Mifs.  Well ;  live  and  learn. 

Never  out.  Ay  ;  and  be  hang'd,  and  forget  all. 

Mifs.  Well,  Mr.  Neverout,  take  it  as  you  pleafe, 
but  I  fwear  you  are  a  faucy  jack,  to  ufe  fuch  ex- 
preffions. 

Neverout.  Why  then,  Mifs,  if  you  go  to  that, 
I  muft  tell  you  there's  ne'er  a  jack  but  there's  a 

Jin. 

Mifs.  Oh  !  Mr.  Neverout,  every  body  knows 
that  you  are  the  pink  of  courtefy. 

Neverout.  And, -Mils,  all  the  world  allows,  that 
you  are  the  fjower  of  civility. 

Lady  Smart.  Mifs,  I  hear  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  company  where  you  vifited  laft  night:  pray, 
who  were  they  ? 

2  Mifs. 
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Mifs.  Why,  there  was  old  Lady  Forward,  IVIifs 
To-and-again,  Sir  John  Ogle,  my  Lady  Clapper, 
and  I,  quoth  the  dog. 

Col.  Was  your  vine  long,  Mifs  ? 

Mifs.  Why,  truly,  they  went  all  to  the  opera  ; 
and  fo  poor  Pilgarlic  came  home  alone. 

Nevcrout.  Alack-a-day,  poor  Mifs  !  methinks  it 
grieves  me  to  pity  you 

Mifs.  What  !  you  think  you  f.tid  a  fine  thing 
now  ;  well,  if  I  had  a  dog  with  no  more  wir,  I 
would  hang  him. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  Mifs,  if  it  is  manners,  may  I  aik 
which  is  oldeft,  you  or  Lady  Scuttle  ? 

M-fs.  Why,  my  Lord,  when  I  die  for  age,  Ihe 
may  quake  for  fear. 

Lady  Smirt.  She's  a  very  great  gadder  abroad. 
•L'-dy  j4nfw.  Lord  !   fhe  made  me  follow  her  lad 
week  through  all  the  fhops  like  a  Tantiny  pig  *. 

Lady  Smirt.  I  remember  you  told  me,  you  had 
been  with  her  from  Dan  to  Beriheba. 


Colonel  fpits* 

Col.  Lord  !  I  fhall  die  ;  I  cannot  fpit  from  me. 

Mifs.  Oh  !  Mr.  Neverout,  my  little  Cpuntefs  has 
juft  litter  'd  ;  fpeak  me  fair,  and  I'll  fet  you  down 
for  a  puppy. 

Nc  verout.  Why,  Mifs,  if  I  fpeak  you  fair,  per- 
haps I  may'nt  tell  truth. 

Ld  Sparkijb  9  Ay,  but  Tom,  fmoke  that,  (lie  calls 
you  puppy  by  craft. 

Neverout.  Well,  Mifs,  you  ride  the  fore-horfe 
to-dav. 


*  St.  Anthony's  pig.  It  being  fabled  of  St,  Anthrny  the  her* 
nrm,  that  he  wn.nghl  a  miraculous  cure  on  an  h;;g.  it  became  a  cuf- 
tom  in  feveral  places  vO  lie  a  bcli  about  the  ,^eck  of  a  pig,  an  main- 
tain it  at  the  common  charge  in  honour  u>  his  m.mory,  Hence  the 
proverb,  To  follow  l:ke  a  Tantioy-pig. 

VOL.  IX.  L       ' 
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Mifs.   Ay,  many  one  fays  well,  that  thinks  ill. 

Never  out.  Vic,  Mils;  you  laid  that  once  before ; 
and  you  know,  too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for 
nothing. 

Mifs.  Why,  fure,  we  can't  fay  a  good  thing  too 
often. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  Well,  fo  much  for  that,  and  butter 
for  fifli ;  let  us  call  another  caufe.  Pray,  Madam, 
does  your  Lady  (hip  know  Mrs.  Nice  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Perfectly  well,  my  Lord;  (lie's  nice 
by  name,  and  nice  by  nature. 

Ld  Sparkijh.  Is  it  poflible  Ihe  could  take  that  boo- 
by Tom  Blunder  for  love  ? 

Mijs.  She  had  good  ikill  in  horfe-flefli,  that  could 
chufe  a  goofe  to  ride  on. 

Lady  Anjw.  Why,  my  Lord,  'twas  her  fate ;  they 
fay  marriage  and  hanging  go  by  deftiny. 
'Col.  I  believe  ilic'll  never  be  burnt  for  a  witch. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  They  fay,  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven  ;  but  I  doubt,  when  flie  was  married,  ilie 
had  no  friend  there. 

Nevcrout.  Well,  Ihe's  got  out  of  God's  bleflim? 
into  the  warm  fun. 

Col.  The  fellow's  well  enough,  if  he  had  any 
guts  in  his  brains. 

Lady  Sm<irt.  They  fay,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  Why,  he's  a  mere  hobbledehoy, 
neither  a  man  nor  a  boy. 

Mifi.  Weil,  if  I  were  to  chufe  a  hufband,  I 
would  never  be  married  to  a  little  man. 

Never  out.  Pray,  why  fo,  Mifs?  for  they  fay,  of 
nil  the  evils  we  ought  to  chufe  the  leaft. 

Mifs.  Becaufe  folks  would  fay,  when  they  faw  us 
together,  there  goes  the  woman  and  her  hufband. 

Col.  [to  Lady  Smart  ]  Will  your  Ladylhip  be  on 
the  Mall  to-morrow  night  ? 

Lidy  Smart.  No,  that  won't  be  proper;  you 
know  to-morrow's  Sunday. 

Ld 
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Sparkift).  "What  then,  Madam  ?  they  fay  the 
betier  clay  the  better  deed. 

Lady  .-lnj\i\  Tray,  Mr.  Neverout,  how  do  you 
like  Lady  Fruzz  ? 

Ncvcrout.  Pox  on  her  !   flic's  as  old  as  Poles  *. 

Ml]}.  So  will  you  be,  iff  you  bcn't  hang'd  when 
you're  young. 

Nevcrout.  Come,  Mifs,  let  us  be  friends  :  will 
you  go  to  the  park  this  evening  ? 

Alifs.  With  all  my  heart,  and  a  piece  of  my 
liver;  but  not  with  you. 

Lady  Smart.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  and  that's  not 
two  :  I'm  afraid  I  (hall  get  a  lit  of  the  head-ach  to- 
day 

Col.  Oh  !  Madam,  don't  be  afraid  ;  it  comes  with 
a  fright. 

Mifs.  \_to-  Lady  AnJiuJ}  Madam,  one  of  your 
Ladyihip's  lappets  is  longer  than  t'other. 

Lady  Anjw.  Well,  no  matter  ;  they  that  ride  on 
a  trotting  horfe  will  ne'er  perceive  it. 

Nevcrout,  Indeed,  Mifs,  your  lappets  hang  worfe. 

Mifi.  Well  I  love  a  liar  in  my  heart,  and  you  lit 
me  to  a  hair- 

Mifs  rlfes  up. 

Ncverout.  Duce  take  you,  Mifs  ;  you  erode  on 
my  foot :  I  hope  you  don't  intend  to  come  to  my 
bed -fide. 

Mifs.  In  troth,  you  are  afraid  of  your  friends, 
and  none  of  them  near  you. 

Ld  Sparki/h.  Weil  laid,  girl  !  [giving  her  a 
chuck. ~]  Take  that ;  i hey  fay,  a  chuck  under  the 
chin  is  worth  two  kifos. 

Lady  Anfw.  But,  Mr.  Ncverout,  1  wonder  why 
fuch  ahandfome,  ftrait,  young  gentleman  as  you 
don't  get  ibme  rich  widow. 

*  For  St,  Paul's  church. 

L  ^.  Ld 
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Ld  Sparkifh.  Strait  !  ay,  ftrait  as  my  leg,  and 
that's  crooked  at  knee. 

Neveroiit.  Faith,  Madam,  if  it  rain'd  rich  wi- 
dows, none  of  them  would  fall  upon  me.  Egad  I 
was  born  under  a  threepenny-  planet,  never  to  be 
worth  a  groat. 

Lidy  An fiu.  No,  Mr.  Neveroiit;  I  believe  you 
were  born  with  a  caul  on  your  head  ;  you  are 
fuch  a  favourite  among  the  ladies.  But  what 
think  you  of  widow  Prim  ?  fhe's  immenfely  rich. 

Neierout.  Hang  her !  they  fay  her  father  was  a 
baker. 

Lady  Smart,  Ay  ;  but  it  is  not,  What  is  ilie  ? 
'but,  what  has  fhe  ?  now-a-days. 

Col.  Tom,  faith,  put  on  a  bold  face  for  once, 
and  have  at  the  widow.  I'll  fpeak  a  good  word  for 
you  to  her. 

Lady  Anfiv.  Ay  ;  I  warrant  you'll  fpeak  one 
word  for  him,  and  two  f  ?r  yourielf. 

Mifs.  Well,  I  had  that  at  my  tongue's  end. 

Lady  /lnfw.  Why,  Mifs,  they  fay,  good  wits 
jump 

Never  out.  Faith,  Madam,  I  had  rather  marry 
a  woman  I  lov'd,  in  herfmock,  than  widow  Prim, 
if  fhe  had  her  weight  in  gold. 

Lady  Smart.  Come,  come.  Mr.  Neverout,  mar- 
riage is  honourable,  but  houfe-keeping  is  a  fhrew. 

Lady  Auf-u).  Confider,  Mr.  Neverout,  four  bare 
legs  in  a  bed  ;  and  you  are  a  younger  brother 

Col.  Well,  Madam ;  the  'younger  brother  is  the 
better  gentleman.  However,  Tom,  I  would  ad- 
vife  you  to  look  before  you  leap, 

Ld  Sparkifb.  The  Colonel  fays  true  ;  befides, 
you  cannot  expect  to  wive  and  thrive  in  the  fame 
year. 

Mifs.  [  Jlntddering .~]  Lord  !  there's  fomebody 
walking  over  my  grave. 

Col.  Pray,  Lady  Anfwerall,  where  was  you  laft 
Wedndclay,  when  I  did  myfelf  the  honour  to  wait 

on 
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on  you  !  I  think  your  Ladyfliip  is  one  of  the  tribe 
of  Gad. 

Lady  Anpiv.   Why,  Colonel  I  was  at  church. 

Col.  Nay,  then  will  I  be  hang'd,  and  my  horfe 
too. 

Neverout.  I  believe  her  Ladfliip  was  at  a  church 
and  a  chimney  in  it. 

Mifs.  Lord,  my  petticoat !  how  it  hangs  by 
jommetry  ! 

Neverout. Perhaps  the  fault  may  be  in  your  fhape. 

Mifs  \Jooktng  gravely.'}  Come,  Mr.  Neverout, 
there's  no  jeft  like  the  true  jeft;  butl  fuppofe  you 
think  my  back's  broad  enough  to  bear  every  thing. 

Neverout.   Madam,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon. 

Mifs.  "Well,    Sir,    your  pardon's  granted. 

Neveroitt  Well,  all  things  have  an  end,  and  a  pud- 
den  has  two,  up-up-on  me-my-my  word.  \_Stutters. 

Mifs.  What !  Mr.  Neverout,  can't  you  fpeak 
without  a  fpoon  ? 

Ld  Spark'Jh.  [to  Lady  Smart..'}  Has  your  Lady- 
fhip  feen  the  Dutchefs  flnce  your  falling  out  ? 

Lady  Smart  Never,  my  Lord,  but  once  at  a  vi- 
fit  and  fhe  look'd  at  me  as  the  devil  look'd  over 
Lincoln. 

Neverout.  Pray,  Mifs,  take  a  pinch  of  my  fnuff. 

Mijs.  What!  you  break  my  head,  and  give  me. 
a  plaifter ;  well,  with'  all  my  heart ;  once,  and  not 
life  it. 

Neverout ',  Well,  Mifs  :  if  you  wanted  me  and 
your  victual,  you'd  want  your  two  heft  friends. 

Col.  [to  Neverout.']  Tom,  Mifs  and  you  muft 
kifs  and  be  friends. 

Neverout  fahttes  Mifs. 

Mifs.  Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life:  my  nofe  itch'd? 
and  I  knew  I  fhould  drink  wine,  or  kifs  a  fool. 

Col.  Well,  Tom,  if  that  ben't  fair,  hang  fair. 

Nevsrout.  I  never  faid  a  rude  thing  to  a  lady  in 
my  life, 

L  3 
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M'fs.  Here's  a  pin  for  that  lie ;  I'm  fure  liars 
had  need  have  good  memories.  Pray,  Colonel, 
was  not  he 'very  uncivil  to  me  but  j  lift  now? 

Lady  Anfiu.  Mr.  Neverour,  ifMifs  will  be  angry 
for  nothing,  take  mv  counfel,  and  bid  her  turn  the 

^  *  *  7 

buckle  of  her  girdle  behind  her. 

Neverout.  Come,  Lady  Anfwerall,  I  know  bet- 
ter things ;  Mils  and  I  are  good  griends  ;  don't 
put  tricks  upon  travellers. 

Co1..  Tom,  not  a  word  of  the  pudden,  I  beg  you. 

L-.idy  Smart.  Ah,  Colonel!  you'll  never  be  good 
nor  then  neither. 

Ld  Sp&rkifb.  Which  of  the  goods  d'ye  mean  ? 
good  for  fomething,  or  good  for  nothing. 

Mfs.  I  have  a  blifter  on  my  longue  ;  yet  I  don't 
remember  I  told  a  lie. 

Lady  Anjiu.  I  thought  you  did  but  juft  now. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  Pray,  Madam,  what  did  thought 
do 

Lady  Anfiu.  Well,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  conceive 
what  your  Lordlhip  means. 

LdSparkifb.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  mean  no  harm. 

Lady  Smart.  No,  to  be  fure,  my  Lord,  you  are 
as  innocent  as  a  devil  of  two  years  old. 

Ntverout.  Madam,  they  fay,  ill  doers  are  ill 
deemers  ;  but  I  don't  apply  it  to  your  Ladyfhip. 

M  fs  me rt ding  a  hole  in  her  lace. 

Mlfs.  Well,  you  fee,  I'm  mending ;  I  hope  I 
iliall  be  good  in  time  ;  look,  Lady  Anfwerall,  is  it 
not  well  mended  ? 

Lady  Anj\(j.   Ay,  this   is  fomething  like  a  tanfy. 

Neverout.  Faith,  Mils,  you  have  mended  it  as  a 
tinker  mends  a  kettle ;  ftop  one  hole,  and  make 
two. 

Lady  Smart.  Pray,  Colonel,  are  you  not  very 
much  tann'd  ! 

Go!.  Yes.  Madam ;  but  a  cup  of  Chriftmas  ale 

will  foon  wain  it  off. 

Ld 
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Ld  Sparkjlj.  Lady  Smart,  does  not  your  Lady- 
fliip  think  Mrs   Fade    is    mightily  alter 'd  ilnce  her 


marriage  ? 

o 


Lady  dnfw.  Why,  my  Lord,  fhe  was  handfome 
in  her  time  ;  but  ihe  can't  eat  her  cake  and  have 
her  cake  :  I  hear  fhe  is  grown  a  mere  otomy. 

Lady  Sm,:rt.  Poor  creature  '  the  black  ox  has 
fet  his  foot  upon  her  already. 

M'/s.  Ay  ;  ihe  has  quite  loft  the  blue  on  the 
plum. 

Lady  Smart.  And  yet,  they  fay,  her  hufband  is 
very  fond  of  her  ftiil. 

Lady  .4nfw.  Oh  !  Madam  ;  if  (he  would  eat  gold, 
he  would  give  it  her, 

*  Ncvcrout  .  [Jo  L  dy  Smart.']  Madam,  have 
you  heard,  that  Lady  Qiieafy  was  lately  at  the 
play  ho  life  incog  ? 

La-iy  Smart.  What  !  Lady  Queafy  of  all  women 
in  the  world  !  Do  you  fay  it  upon  rep  ? 

Never  out.  Poz.  I  faw  her  with  my  own  eyes  ;  fhe 
/at  among  the  mob  in  the  gallery  :  her  own  ugly 
iize  :  and  ihe  faw  me  look  at  her. 

Ccl.  Her  Ladyfiiip  was  plaguily  bamb'd  ;  I  war- 
rant it  put  her  into  the  hipps. 

Never  out.  I  fmocked  her  huge  nofe,  and,  egad, 
flie  put  me  in  mind  of  the  woodcock,  that  ftrives  to 
hide  his  long  bill,  and  then  thinks  no  body  fees 
him. 

Co1.  Tom,  I  advife  you,  hold  your  tongue  ;  for 
you^i  never  fay  fo  good  a  thing  again. 

Lady  Smirt.   iVJifs,  what  are  you  looking  for  ? 

Mifs.  Oh  !  Madam  ;  I  have  loft  the  fineft 
needle  - 

Lady  Anf*v.  Why,  feek  till  you  find  it,  and  then 
you  won't  lofe  your  labour. 


*  Here  the  author,  for  variety,  runs  into  feme  C£Mt 

Ncvcrout  , 
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Never  out..  The  loop  of  my  hat  is  broke  :  how 
fhall  I  mend  it !  \_He  fa  ft  ens  it  -with  a  pin.]  Well, 
hang  him,  fay  I,  that  has  no  fhift. 

Mifs.  Ay,  and  hang  him  that  has  one  too 
many. 

Lady  Anfiv.  Well,  but  I  don't    like  fuchjefting. 

Neverout.  Oh,  Mifs;  I  have  heard  a  fad  ftory  of 
you. 

Mifs.  I  defy  you,-  Mr.  Neverout;  no  body  can 
fay,  black's  my  eye. 

Neverout.  I  believe  you  wifli  they  could. 

Mifs.  Weil ;  but  who  was  your  author  ?  Come, 
tell  truth,  and  iliame  the  devil. 

Neverout.  Come,  then,  Mifs,  gnefs  who  it  was 
that  told  me  ;  come,  put  on  your  confidering  cap. 

Mjs.  Well,  who  was  it  ? 

Neverout.  Why,  one  that  lives  within  a  mile  of 
an  oak. 

Mifs.  Well,  go  hang  yourfelf  in  your  own  gar- 
ters ;  for  I'm  fure  the  gallows  groans  for  you. 

Neverout.  Pretty  Mifs  !   I  was  but  in  jeft. 

Mifs.  But.  don't  let  that  flick  in  your  gizzard. 

Col.  My  Lord,  does  your  Lordiliip  know  Mrs. 
Talkall  ? 

Ld  Sparl-ijb.  Only  by  fight:  but  I  hear  (he  has 
a  great  deal  of  wit ;  and  egad,  as  the  faying  is, 
mettle  to  the  back. 

Lady  Smart.   So  I  hear. 

Ctl.  Why,  Dick  Lubber  faid  to  her  t'other  day, 
Madam,  you  can't  cry  bo  to  a  goofe  :  Yes,  but  I 
can,  faid  fhe :  and,  egad,  cry'd  bo  full  in  his  face. 
We  all  thought  we  fliould  break  our  heart  with 
laughing, 

r-r* 

Ld  SparkiJJ.y  That  was  cutting  with  a  vengeance  : 
and  pr'ythee  how  did  the  fool  look  ? 

Col  Look  !  egad,  he  look'd  for  all  the  world 
like  an  owl  in  an  ivy-bufh. 

A 
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A  child  ccmes  in  /creaming 

Mifs.  Well,  if  that  child  was  mine,   I'd  whip  it 
till  the  blood  came  ;   peace,  you   little    vixen  !    if 
were  near  you,  I  would  not  be  far  from  VXHI. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  ay  ;  batchelors  wives  and  maids 
children  are  finely  tutor'd. 

Lay  Anj'iu.  Come  to  me,  matter  ;  and  I'll  give 
you  a  fugar  plum.  Why.  IViils,  you  forget  that 
ever  you  was  a  child  yourfelf  \jbe  gives  the  child 
a  li,mp  of  fug  a  r  ~]  I  have  heard  'em  fay,  boys  will 
long. 

Col.  My  Lord,  I  fuppofe  you  know  that  Mr. 
Buzzard  has  married  again  ? 

Lady  Smart.  This  is  his  fourth  wife  )  then'he  has 
been  fhod  round. 

Col.  Why,  you  muft  know,  flie  had  a  month's 
mind  to  Di  k  Frontlefs,  and  thought  to  run  away 
with  him  ;  but  her  parents  force'd  her  to  take  the 
old  fellow  for  a  good  fettlemenr. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  So  the  man  got  his  mare  again. 

Lady  Smart.  I'm  told  he  faid  a  ver;  good  thing 
to  Dick;  faid  he,  You  think  us  old  fellows  are 
fools  ;  but  we  old  fellows  know  young  fellows  are 
fools. 

Col.  I  know  nothing  of  that  ;  but  I  know  he's 
devilifh  old,  and  {lie's  very  young. 

Lady  /Injiv.  Why,  they  call  that  a  match  of  the 
world's  making. 

Mifs.  What  if  he  had  been  young,  and  fhe  old? 

A'cverotft.  Why,  Mi  ft,  that  would  have  been  a 
match  of  the  devil's  making;  but  when  both  are 
young,  that's  a  match  of  God's  making. 


f'-  arching  her  pockets  for  a  thimble,  brings  cut  a 
nutmeg 

Ncvercitt.^  Oh  !  Mifs,  have  a  care  ;  for  if  you 
carry  a  nutmeg  in  your  pocket,  you'll  certainly  be 
married  to  an  old  man. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.  Well,  and  if  I  ever  be  married,  it  mall  be 
to  an  old  man  ;  tliey  always  make  the  beft  huf- 
bands ;  and  it  is  better  to  be  an  old  man's  dar- 
ling, than  a  young  man's  warling. 

Neverout.  Faith,  IVlifs,  if  you  fpeak  as  you 
think,  I'll  give  you  my  mother  for  a  maid*. 

Lady  Smart  rings  the  bell. 

Footman  comes  in. 

Lady  Smart.  Harkee,  you  fellow  ;  run  to  my 
Lady  Match,  and  deiire  me  will  remember  to  be 
here  at  fix,  to  play  at  quadrille  :  d'ye  hear  ?  if  you 
fall  by  the  way,  don't  Hay  to  get  up  again. 

Footman.  Madam.   I  don't  know  the  houfe. 

Lady  Smart.  That's  not  for  want  of  ignorance  ; 
follow  your  nofe  ;  go,  inquire  among  the  fervants. 

Footman  goes  out^  and  leaves  the  dcor  open. 

Lady  Smart.  Here,  come  back,  you  fellow  ;  why 
did  sou  leave  the  door  open?  Kemember  that  a 
good  fervant  muft  always  come  when  he's  cali'd, 
tlo  what  he's  bid,  and  ihoot  the  door  after  him. 

The  Footman  goes  out  again,  and  falls  downjta'irs. 

Lady  /Infw.  Neck  or  nothing;  come  down,  or 
I'll  fetch  you  down  :  well,  but  I  hope  the  poor 
fellow  has  not  fav'd  the  hangman  a  labour. 

o 

Nein't'out.    Pray,    Madam,   fmoke   Mifs  yonder 
biting  her  lips,  and  playing  with  her  fan. 
Mifs.  Who's  that  takes  my  name  in  vain  ? 

She  runs  up  to  them,  and  falls  down. 

LadySrnirt.  What,  more  falling  !  do  you  intend 
the  frolic  fhould  go  round  ? 

Lady 
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Lady  Anfw.  Why,  Mifs,  I  wifh  you  may  not  have 
.broke  her  Ladyfhip's  floor. 

Neverout.  Mils,  come  to  me,  and  I'll  take  you 

up. 

Ld  Sparkifi.  Well,  but  without  jeft,  I  hope, 
Mifs,  you  are  not  hurt. 

Col.  Nay,  flie  muft  be  hurt  for  certain  ;  for  you 
fee  her  head  is  all  of  a  lump. 

Mife.  W.ell,  remember  this,  colonel,  when  I 
-have  monev,  and  you  have  none. 

' 

Lady  Smart.  But,  Colonel,  when  do  you  defign 
to  get  a  houfe,  and  a  wife,  and  a  fire  to  put  her 
in. 

Mifs.  Lord  !  who  would  be  married  to  a  fol- 
dier,  and  carry  his  knapfack  ? 

Neverout.  Oh,  Madam  :  Mars  and  Venus,  you 
know. 

Col.  Egad,  Madam,  I'd  marry  to-morrow,  if  I 
thought  I  could  bury  my  wife  juft  when  the  honey- 
moon is  over  ;  but  they  fay,  a  woman  has  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat. 

Lidy  /infvj.  I  find,  the  Colonel  thinks  a  dead 
wife  under  the  table  is  the  bed  goods  in  a  man's 
houfe. 

Lady  Smart.  O  but,  Colonel,  if  you  had  a  good 
wife,  it  would  break  your  heart  to  part  with  her. 

Col.  Yes,  Madam  ;  for  they  fay,  he  that  has  loft 
his  wife  and  iixpence,  has  loll  a  tefter. 

Lady  Smart.  But,  Colonel,  they  fay,  that  every 
married  man  ihould  believe  there's  but  one  good 
wife  in  the  world,  and  that's  his  own. 

Col.  For  all  that,  I  doubt,  a  good  wife  muft  be 
befpoke  ;  for  there's  none  ready  made. 

Mifs.  I  fuppofe,  the  gentleman's  a  woman  hater; 
but,  Sir,  I  think  you  ought  to  remember,  that  you 
had  a  mother ;  and  pray,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
woman,  where  would  you  have  been  ? 

Col.  Nay,  Mifs,  you  cry'd  whore  firft,  when  you 
talk'd  of  the  knapfack. 
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Lady  Anfw.  But  I  hope  you  won't  blame  the 
whole  fex,  becaufe  fome  are  bad. 

Neverout  And  they  fay,  he  that  hates  woman, 
fuck'd  afow. 

Col.  Oh  !  Madam  :  there's  no  general  rule  with- 

a 

out  an  exception. 

Lady  Smart.  Then,  why  don't  you  marry  and 
fettle  ? 

Col.  Egad,  Madam,  there's  nothing  will  fettle 
me  but  a  bullet. 

Ld  Sparki/b.  Well,  Colonel,  there's  one  comfort, 
that' you  need  not  fear  a  cannon-bullet. 

C ••/.    Why  fo,   my  Lord  ? 

Ld  Spatkifh.  Becaufe  they  fay,  he  was  curs'd  in 
his  mother's  belly,  that  was  kill'd  by  a  cannon 
bullet. 

Mifs\  I  fuppofe,  the  Colonel  was  crofs'd  in  his 
firit  love,  which  makes  him  fo  fevere  on  all  the  fex. 

Lady  Anfw.  Yes ;  and  I'll  hold  a  hundred  to 
one,  that  the  Colonel  has  been  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  fome  lady  that  has  made  his  heart  ake. 

Cot.  Oh  !  Madam,  we  foldiers  are  admirers  of 
all  the  fair  fex. 

Mifs.  I  with  I  could  fee  the  Colonel  in  love  till 
he  was  ready  to  die. 

j 

Lady  Smart.  Ay  ;  but  I  doubt,  few  people  die 
for  love  in  thefe  days, 

Neverout  Well,  I  confefs,  I  differ  from  the  Co- 
lonel ;  for  I  hope  to  have  a  rich  and  a  handforne 
wife  yet  before  I  die. 

Col.  Ay,  Tom  ;  live  horfe,  and  thou  fhalt  have 
grafs. 

Mifs.  Well,  Colonel;  but  whatever  you  fay  a- 
gainft  women,  they  are  better  creatures  than  men  ; 
for  men  were  made  of  clay,  but  woman  was  made 
of  man. 

Col.  Mils,  you  may  fav  what  you  pleafe,  but, 
faith,  you'll  never  lead  apes  in  hell. 

2  Neverout. 
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Never  out.  No,  no  ;  I'll  be  fworn  Mifs  lias  not 
an  inch  of  nun's  flefh  about  her. 

Mifs.  1  underflumble  you,    gentlemen. 

Neverout.  Maclam,   your  humble- cum- dumble. 

Ld  Sparki/h.  Pray,  Mifs,  when  did  you  fee  your 
old  acquaintance  Mrs.  Cloudy  ?  you  and  fhe  are 
two,  I  hear. 

Mifs.  See  her !  marry,  I  don't  care  whether  I  e- 
ver  fee  her  again  ;  God  blefs  my  eye-fight. 

Lady  4nfw.  Lord !  why,  fhe  and  ,you  were  as 
great  as  two  inkle-weavers.  I  have  feen  her  hug 
you  as  the  devil  hugg'd  the  witch. 

Mifs.  That's  true  ;  but  I'm  told  for  certain,  fhe's 
no  better  than  fhe  fhould  be. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  God  mend  us  all  ;  but  you 
muft  allow,  the  world  is  very  cenforious  ;  I  never 
heard  that  Ihe  was  a  naughty  pack. 

Col.  [to  Neverout .]  Come,  Sir  Thomas,  when  the 
King  pleafes,  when  do  you  intend  to  march  ? 

LdSparkifb.  Have  patience.  Ton),  is  your  friend 
Necl  Rattle  married  ? 

Nsverout.  Yes,  faith,  my  Lord ;  he  has  tied  a 
knot  with  his  tongue,  that  he  can  never  untie  with 
his  teeth. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  marry  in  hafte,  and  repent  at 
Icifure- 

Lady  Anfo).  Has  he  got  a  good  fortune  with  his 
lady  ?  For,  they  fay,  fomething  has  fonie  favour, 
but  nothing  has  no  flavour. 

Noverout.  Faith,  Madam,  all  he  gets  by  her,  he 
may  put  into  his  eye,  and  fee  never  the  worfe. 

JMifs.  Then,  I  believe,  he  heartily  wifhes  her  in 
Abraham's  bofom. 

Col.  Pray,  my  Lord,  how  does  Charles  Limber 
and  his  iine  wife  agree  ? 

Ld  Sptirkiffj.  Why,  they  fay,  he's  the  greateft 
cuckold  in  the  town. 

Neverout.  Ohl  but,  my  Lord,  you  fhould  always 
except  my  Lord  Mayor. 

VOL,  IX.  M  M*. 
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Mifs.  Mr.  Neverout  ! 


Neverottt.  Hay,    Madam,   did  you  call  me  ? 
Mifs.  Hay  ;  why,  hay  is  for  horfes. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mils,  then  you  may  kifs- 


Ccl.  Pray,  my  Lord,  what's  a  clock  by  your  o- 
racle  ? 

Ld  Sparkifo.  Faith,  I  can't  tell,  I  think  my  watch 
runs  upon  wheels. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  pray,  be  fo  kind  to  call  a  fer- 
vant  to  bring  me  a  glafs  of  fmall  beer .  I  know  you 
are  at  home  here. 

Mifs.  Every  fool  can  do  as  they're  bid.  Make 
a  page  of  your  own  age,  and  do  it  yourfelf. 

Nevenut.  Chufe,  proud  fool ;  I  did  but  aikyotu 

Mifs  puts  her  band  t/psn    her  knee. 

Ncverciit.  What!  Mifs,  are  you  thinking  of  your 
fvveetheart ?  Is  your  garter  flipping  down? 

Mijs.  Pray,  Mr.  Neverout,  keep  your  breath  to 
cool  your  porridge  ;  vou  meafuremy  corn  by  your 
buihel. 

Neverout.  Indeed,  Mifs  you  lie 

Mifs.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  fo  rude  ? 

Nevercut.  I  mean,  you  lie — under  a  iniftake. 

Mifs.  If  a  thoufand  lies  could  choke  you,  you 
would  have  been  choked  many  a  day  ago. 

Mifs  Jlrives  to  fnatch  Neverout V  fmiff-box. 

Neverout.  Madam,  you  milTed  that,  as  you  mif- 
fed your  mother's  bkffing. 

She  tries  again,  and  nrijjls.. 

Neverout.  Snap  fhort,  makes  you  look  fo  lean, 
Mifs. 

Mifs.  Poh  !  you  are  fo  robttftions,  you  had  like 
to  put  out  my  eye ;  I  aflure  you,  if  you  blind  me, 
jou  muft  lead  me. 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.  Dear  Mifs,  be  quiet  j  and  bring  me 
a  pincufhion  out  of  that  clofet. 

Mifs  opens  the  clafet-door,  and  fqualls* 

Lady  Smart.  Lord  blefs  the  girl  !  what's  the  mat- 
ter now  ? 

Mifs.  I  vow,  Madam,  I  faw  fomcthing  in  black : 
1  thought  it  was  a  fpirit. 

Col.  Why,  Mifs,  did  you  ever  fee  a  fpirit  ? 

Mifs.  No,  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  never  law  anr 
thing  wori'e  than  myfelf. 

Neverout.  Well,  I  did  a  very  foolifh  thing  yef- 
terday,  and  was  a  great  puppy  for  my  pains. 

Mifs.  Very  likely  ;  for  they  fay,   many    a  true 

word's  fpoke  in  jeft. 

• 

Footman  returns. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  did  you  deliver  your  meflage ; 
you  are  fit  to  be  lent  for  for  row,  you  flay  fo  long 
by  the  way. 

Footman.  Madam,  my  Lady  was  not  at  home,  fo 
I  did  not  leave  the  mefTage. 

Lady  Smart.  This  is  to  fend  a  fool  of  an  errand.. 

Ld  Sparkifb.  \_looking  at  his  ivatch.  ]  Tis  paife 
twelve  o'clock. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  what  is  that  among  all  us? 

Ld  SparkiJJ}.  Madam,  I  mult  take  my  leave : 
come,  Gentlemen,  are  you  for  a  march  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  but  your  Lordihip  and  the 
Colonel  will  dine  with  us  to-day  ;  and  Mr.  Never- 
out, I  hope  we  ihall  have  your  good  company  :  there 
will  be  no  foul  elfc,  beiides  mv  own  Lord  and  thefe 
l.iciks  ;  for  every  body  knows  I  hate  a  croud  :  I 
would  rather  want  viitles  than  elbow-room:  we 
dine  punctually  at  three. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  Madam,  we'll  be  fure  tc  attend  your 
Ladyihip. 

Me 
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Col.  Madam;  my  ftomach  ferves  me  inftead  o£ 
a  clock. 

Another  footman  conies  back. 

Lady.  Smart.  Oh  !  you  are  the  t'other  fellow  I 
fent :  well,  have  you  been  with  my  Lady  Club  ?  you 
are  good  to  fend  o£%a  dead  man's  errand. 

Footman.  Madam,  my  Lady  Club  begs  your  La? 
dyihip's  pardon :  but  (he  is  engaged  to  night. 

Mifs.  Well,  Mr.  Neverout,  here's  the  back  of 
my  hand  to  you. 

Never  out.  Mifs,  I  find,  you  will  have  the  laft 
word.  Ladies,  I  am  more  yours  than  my  own. 


DIALOGUE      II. 

Lord  Smart,  and  the  former  company  at  three  o'clock 

coming  to  dine. 

After  falutaiions. 

Ld  Smart.  I'M  forry  I  was  not  at  home  this  morn* 
•*  in,  when  you  all  did  us  the  honour 
to  call  here  :  but  I  went  to  the  levee  to-day. 

Ld  Sparkifo.  Oh !  my  Lord ;  I'm  fure  the  lofs 
was  ours. 

Lady  Smart.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  you  are  come 
to  a  fad  dirty  houfe ;  I  am  forry  for  it,  but  we  have 
had  our  hands  in  mortar. 

Lord  Sparkijb.  Oh  !  Madam ;  your  Ladyfhip  is 
pleas'd  to  fay  fo  ;  but  I  never  faw  any  thing  ib  clean 
and  fo  fine  ;  I  profefs  it  is  a  perfect  paradife. 

Lady  Smart.  My  Lord,  your  Lordfhip  is  always 
obliging. 
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L d  Sparkijh.  Pray,  Madam,  whofe  picture  is 
that  j? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  my  Lord,  ii  was  drawn  for 
me. 

Ld Sparkift.  Ill  {wear  the  painter  did  not  flatter 
your  Ladyihip. 

Col.    My  Lord,    the  day  is  finely  elear'd  up, 

Ld  Smart.  Ay,  Colonel  !  'tis  a  pity  that  fair  wea- 
ther fhould  ever  do  any  harm.  [To  Nevercitt.~\  Why, , 
1'om,  you  are  high  in  the  mode. 

NeviTout.  My  Lord,  it  is  better  to-be  out  of  the 
world  than  out  of  the  fafhion. 

Ld  Smart.  But,  Tom,  I  hear  you  and  Mifs  are  - 
always  quarrelling.  I  fear  it  is  your  fault;  for  I- 
can  allure  you,  fhe  is  very  good-humour 'd. 

Ncverout.  Ay,  my  Lord ;  ibis  the  devil  v/heu 
he's  pleas 'd. 

Ld  Smart.  Mifs,  what  do  you  think  of  my  friend" 
Tom  ? 

Mifs.  My  Lord,  I  think  he's  not  the  wileit  man  - 
in  the  world;  and  truly  he's  ibmcthr.es  very  rude. 

LdSparkifb.  That  may  be  true ;  but  yet  he  that 
hangs  Tom  for  a  fool,  may  find  a  knave  in  the  hal- 
ter. 

Mifs.  Well,  however,  I  wifli  he  were  hang'd,  it- 
it  were  only  to  try. 

Neverout.  Well,  Mifs,  if  I  muft  be  hang'd,  I 
won't  go  far  to  chufe  my  gallows  ;  it  ilia  11  hi  abciK 
your  fair  neck. 

Mifs.  I'll  fee  vour  nofe  cheefe  firil,  and  the  dops  - 

*/  rf  v"> 

eating  it.  But,  my  Lord,  Mrf  Nevci out's  v/it  be- 
gins to  run  low  ;  for,  I  vow,  he  i'aid  this  before, 
Pray,  Colonel,  give  him  a  pinch,  and  I'll  do  as 
much  for  you. 

LdSparkiJJ}.  My  Lady  Smart,  your  Lady  fliip  has- 
a  very  fine  fcarf. 

Lady  Smart.    Yes,    my  Lord:   it  v.iil  mukc  a  fia 
mbg  figure  in  a  country-ciuirch. 

M  3 
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Footman  conies  in 

Fooimin.  Madam,  dinner's  upon  the  table. 

Col  Faith,  I  am  glad  of  it  j  my  belly  began  to 
cry  cup -board. 

Neveroiit.  I  wifh  I  may  never  hear  worfe  news. 

Mifs.  What  !  Mr.  Neverout,  you  are  in  great 
hafte  ;  I  believe  your  belly  thinks  your  throat  is 
cut. 

Neveraut.  No,  faith,  Mifs ;  three  meals  a-day, 
and  a  good  (upper  at  night,  will  ferve  my  turn. 

Mifs.  To  fay  the  truth,  I'm  hungry. 

Never  out.  And  I'm  angry ;  fa  let  us  both  go 
fight. 

They  go  in  to  dinner,  ari'd  after  the  tifual  compliments, 

take  their  feats. 

Lady  Smart.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  you.  eat 
any  oyfters  before  dinner  ? 

Col.  With  all  my  heart.  [Takes  an  oyjler.~]  Htf 
was  a  bold  man  that  firft  eat  an  oyfter. 

Lady  S-m.irt.  They  fay  oyfters  are  a  cruel  meat, 
becaufe  we  eat  them  alive ;  then  they  are  ah  uncha- 
ritable meat,  for  we  leave  nothing  to  the  poor ;  and 
they  are  an  ungodly  meat,  becaufe  we  never  fay 
grace, 

Never  out.  Faith,  that's  as  well  fald,  as  if  I  had 
faid  it  myfelf . 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  we  are  well  fet,  if  we  be  but 
as  well  ferv'd.  Come,  Colonel,  handle  your 
«irms.:  fhall  I  help  you  to  fome  beef? 

Col.  If  your  Ladyfhip  pleafe  :  and,  pray,  don't 
cut  like  a  mother-in-law,  but  fend  .me  a  large  flicet 
for  I  love  to  lay  a  good  foundation.  I  vow,  'tis  a 
noble  lirloin. 

Neverout.  Ay  ;  here's  cut  and  come  again. 
.  But,   pray,  why  is  it  call'd  a  fir-loin  ? 

LI 
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Ld  Smart.  Why,  you  muft  know,  that  our  King 
James  I  who  lov'd  good  eating,  being  invited  to 
dinner  by  one  of  his  nobles,  and  feeing  a  large  loin 
of  beef  at  his  table,  he  drew  out  his  fword,  and  in 
a  frolick  he  knighted  it.  Few  people  know  the  ie« 
cret  of  this. 

Ld  Sparkifi.  Beef  is  man's  m«at,  my  Lord. 
Ld  Smart.  But,  my  Lord,  I  fay,  beef  is  the  King 
of  meat. 

Mifs.  Pray,  what  have  I  done,  that  I  muft  not 
have  a  plate  ? 

Lady  Smart,     [to   Lady  AnfacralT}     What   will 
your  Lady ih ip  pleafe  to  eat  ? 

Lady  /Infiu.  Pray,   Madam,  help  yourfelf. 
Col.  They  fay,    eating  and  Scratching  wants  but  a 
beginning:   if  you'll  give  me  leave,    I'll  help  myfelf 
to  a  flice  of  this  fhouldcr  of  veal. 

Lady  Smart.  Colonel,  you  can't  do  a  kinder  thing; 
well,    you  are  all  heartily  welcome,    as  I  may  fay. 

CoL  They  fay,   there  are  thirty  and  two  good  bits 
in  a  fhoulder  of  veal. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,    Colonel ;  thirty  bad  bits,  and 
two  good    ones  :  you   fee  I  underftand  you  ;  but  I 
hope  you  have  got  one  of  the  two  good  ones. 
Neverout    Colonel,    I'll  be  of  your  mefs. 
CoL  Then  pray,  Tom,  carve  for  yourfelf :     they 
fay,  two  hands  in  a  difh,  and  one  in  a  purfe.  Hah  ! 
faid  I  well,  Tom  ? 

Neverout.  Colonel,  you  fpoke  like  an  oracle. 
Mifs.    [to  Lady    dnfiuerallJ]    Madam,  will  your 
Ladylhiphelp  me  to  fome  fifh  ? 

Ld  Smart,     [to  Neverout.'}    Tom,   they  fay  fifh 
ihould  fwim  thrice. 

Neverout    How  is  that,   my  Lord  ? 
Ld  Smart.  Why,  Tom,   firft    it   fhould  fwim  in 
the    fea,     (do   you    mind    me  ?)  ;     then   it    fhould 
-fwim  in  butter  ;  and,  at  laft,  lirrah,h  fhould  fwim  in 
good  claret.     1  think  1  have  made  it  out. 

Fcotman. 
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Footman,  [to  Lord  Smart. ,]  My  Lord,  Sir  John 
Linger  is  coming  up. 

Ld  Smart.  God  fo  !  I  invited  him  to  dine  with 
me  to-day,  and  forgot  it  ;  well,  deiire  him  to,  walk 
in. 

Sir  John  Linger  comes  in* 

Sir  John.  What !  you  are  at  it  ?  why  then,  I'll  be 
gone. ' 

Lady  Smart.  Sir  John,  I  beg  you  will  fit  down  ; 
come  the  more  the  merrier. 

Sir  John.  Ay  ;   but  the  fewer  the  better  cheer. 

Lady  Smart.  "Well,  I'm  the  wo  fit  in  the  world 
at  making  apologies  ;  it  was  my  Lord's  fault.  I 
doubt  you  mvift  kifs  the  hare's  foot. 

Sir  John.  I  fee  you  are  fail  by  the  teeth. 

Col.  Faith,  Sir  John,  we  are  killing  that  that  would 
kill  us. 

Ld  Sparkifo.  You  fee,  Sir  John,  we  are  upon  a 
bufinefs  of  life  and  death  :  come,  \viilyou  do  as  we 

do  ?  you  are  come  in  pudding-time. 

.  . 

Sir  John.   Ay;  this   would   be    doing  if  I  were 

dead.  What  i  you  keep  court-hours  I  fee  ;  I'll  be 
going,  and  get  a  bit  of  meat  at  my  inn. 

Lady  Smait,  Why,  we  won't  eat  you,  Sir  John, 

Sir  Jehu.  It  is  my  own  fault  ;  but  I  was  kept  by 
a  fellow,  who  bought  lome  Derbyshire  oxen  of 
me. 

Never  out.  You  fee,  Sir  John,  we  ftaid  for  you 
as  one  horfe  does  for  another. 

Lady  Smart.  My  Lord,  will  you  help  Sir  John 
to  fome  beef?  Lady  Anfwerall,  pray  eat,  you  fee 
vour  dinner  I  am  lure,  if  we  had  known  we  fhould 

*  ^ 

have  fuch  good  company,  we  ihoukl  have  been  bet- 
ter provided  ;  but  you  muft  take  the  will  for  the 
deed.  I  am  afraid  you  are  invited  to  your  lofs. 

Col.  And  pray,  Sir  John,  how  do  you  like  the 
town  I  you  have  been  abfeut  a  longtime  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  John.  Why,  I  find  little  London  ftands  juft 
where  it  did  when  I  left  it  laft. 

Neverout.  What  do  you  think  of  Hanover-fquare  ? 
Why,  Sir  John,  London-  is  gone  out  of  town  fines 
you  faw  it. 

Lady  Smart.  Sir  John,  lean  only  fay,  you  are 
heartily  welcome  :  and  I  wifh. 1  had  fomething  better 
for  you. 

Col.  Here's  no- fait ;  cuckolds  will  run  away  with. 
the  meat. 

Ld  Smart.  Pray  edge  a  little,  to  make  more  room 
for  Sir  John.  Sir  John,  fall  to;  you  know,  half 
an  hour  is  foon  loft  at  dinner. 

Sir  John.  I  proteft  I  can't  eat  a  bit ;  for  I  took 
{hare  of  a  beef- ftake  and  two  mugs  of  ale  with  my 
chapman,  befides  a  tankard  of  March-beer,  as  foon 
as  I  got  out  of  my  bed. 

Lady  Anfw.  Not  frefh  and  fafting,    I  hope  ? 

Sir  J>ohn.  Yes,  faith,  Madam ;  I  always  wafh  my 
kettle,  before  I  put  the  meat  in  it. 

Lady  Smart.  Poh  !  Sir  John,  you  have  feen  nine 
houfes  fince  you  eat  laft ;  come,  you  have  kept  a 
corner  of  your  ftomach  for  a  piece  of  venifon-paf- 
ty. 

Sir  John.  Well,  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  when  it 
comes  up. 

Lady  Anfiv.  Come,  Sir  John,  you  may  go  far- 
ther, and  fare  worfe. 

Mifs.  [to  Neverout.'}  Pray,  Mr.  Neverout,  will 
will  you  pleafe  fend  me  a  piece  of  tongue  ? 

Neverout.  By  no.  means,  Madam  ;  one  tongue  is 
enough  for  a  woman, 

Col.  Mifs,  here's  a  tongue  that  never  told  a  lie. 

Mifs.  That  was,  becaufe  it  could  not  fpeak. 
Why,  Colonel,  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life. 

Neverout.  I  appeal  to  all  the  company,  whether 
that  be  not  the  greateft  lie  that  ever  was  told. 

Col.  [to  Never  wt.]  Pry'thee,  Tom,  fend  me  the 

two 
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two  legs,  and  rump,  and  liver  of  that  pigeon  ;  for. 
you  muft  know,  I  love  what  no  body  elfe  loves. 

Never  out.  But  what  if  any  of  the  ladies  fhould 
long?  Well,  here  take  it,  and  the  d — — -1  do  you 
good  with  it. 

Lady  Anfiv.  Well,  this  eating  and  drinking  takes 
away  a  body's  ftomach. 

Never  rut.  I  am  fure  I  have  loft  mine. 

Mifs.  What !  the  bottom  of  it,  I  fuppofe. 

Neverout.  No,  really  Mifs  ;  I  have  quite  loft  it. 

Mifs.  I  fhould  be  very  lorry  a  poor  body  had 
found  it. 

Lady  Smart.  But,  Sir  John,  we  hear  you  arc 
married  fince  we  faw  you-  laft :  what !  you  have 
ftolen  a  weeding,  it  feems. 

•Vfr  John.  Well ;  one  can't  do  a  foolifh  thing 
once  in  one's  life,  but  one  muft  hear  of  it  a  hun* 
dred  times. 

Col.  And  pray,  Sir  John,  how  does  your  Lady 
unknown  ? 

Sir  John.  My  wife's  well,  Colonel,  and  at  your 
fervice  in  a  civil  way.  Ha,  ha.  {He  laughs. 

Mifi.  Pray,  Sir  John,  is  your  Lady  tall  orfhort? 

Sir  John.  Why,  Mifs,  I  thank  God,  flie  is  a  lit, 
tie  evil. 

LdSparklfh.  Come,  give  me  a  glafs  of  claret. 

Footman  fills  him  a  bumper. 

Ld  Sparkifb.  Why  do  you  fill  fo  much  ? 

Neverout.  My  Lord,  he  fills  as  he  loves  you. 

Lady  Smart.  Mifs,  fhall  I  fend  you  fome  cow- 
comber  ? 

Mife.  Madam,  I  dare  not  touch  it ;  for  they  fay,, 
cowcumbers  are  cold  in  the  third  degree. 

Lady  Sm.irt.  Mr.  Neverout,  do  you  love  pudclen  ? 

Neverout.  Madam,  I'm  like  all  fools,  I  love  eve- 
ry thing  that  is  good  ;.  bu£  the  proof  of  the  pudden 
is  in  the  eating, 

Col. 
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Col.  Sir  John,  I  hear  you  are  a  great  walker, 
"when  you  are  at  home. 

Sir  John.  No,  faith,  Colonel  ;  I  always  love  to 
walk  with  a  horfe  in  my  hand  ;  but  I  have  had  de- 
\iliih  bad  luck  in  horfe  flefh  of  late. 

Ld  Smart.  Why  then,  Sir  John,  you  muft  kifs  a 
parfon's  wife. 

Lady  Smart.  They  fay,  Sir  John,  that  your  Lady 
has  a  great  deal  of  wit. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  flie  can  make  a  pndden;  and 
lias  juft  wit  enough  to  know  her  hufband's  breech- 
es from  another  man's. 

Ld  Smart.  My  Lord  Sparkifh,  I  have  fome  ex-- 
.cellent  cyder  ;  will  you  pleafe  to  tafte  it. 

Ld  Sparkffi.  My  Lord,  I  fliould  like  it  well  e- 
nough,  if  it  were  not  fo  treacherous. 

Ld  Smart.  Pray,  my  Lord,  how  is  it  treacherous? 

Ld  SparkiJJ},  Becauie  it  fmiles  in  my  face,  and 
-cuts  my  throat.  [Here  a  loud  laugh. 

Mifs.  Odd-fo,  Madam  ;  your  knives  are  very 
fharp,  for  I  have  cut  my  finger. 

Lady  Smart.  I  am  lorry  for  it  ;  pray,  which  fin- 
ger ?  (God  blefs  the  mark). 

Mifs.  Why,  this  finger  ;  no,  'tis  this  :  I  vow,  I 
can't  imd  which  it  is. 

Neverout.  Ay ;  die  fox  had  a  wound,  and  he 
could  not  tell  where,  &c.  Bring  fome  water  to 
throw  in  her  face. 

Mifs.  Pray,  Mr.  Neverout,  did  you  ever  draw  a 
fword  in  anger  ?  I  warrant  you  would  faint  at  the 
light  of  your  own  blood. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr.  Neverout,  {hall  I  fend  you  fome 
veal  ? 

Neverout.  No,  Madam  ;   I  don't  love  it. 

Mifs.  Then  pray  for  them  that  do.  I  delire  your 
Ladylhip  will  fend  me  a  bit. 

Ld  Smart.  Tom,  my  fervice  to  you. 

Neverout.  My  Lord,  this  moment  I  did  myftif 
the  honour  to  drink  to  your  Lord  (hip. 

Ld  ^ 
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Ld  Smart.  Why  then,  that's  Hertfordshire  kind- 
nefs. 

Neverout.  Faith,  my  Lord,  I  pledged  myfelf ; 
for  I  drunk  twice  together  without  thinking. 

Ld  Sparkifb.  Why  then,  Colonel,  my  humble 
fervice  to  you, 

Neverout.  Pray,  my  Lord,  don't  make  a  bridge 
©f  my  nofe. 

Ld  Sparkifb.  Well,  a  glafs  of  this  wine  is  as  com- 
fortable as  matrimony  to  an  old  woman. 

Col.  Sir  John,  I  deiign,  one  of  thcfe  days,  to 
come  and  beat  up  your  quarters  at  Derbyihire. 

Sir  John.  Faith,  Colonel,  come,  and  welcome  ; 
and  ftay  away,  and  heartily  welcome  ;  but  you  were 
born  within  the  found  of  Bow-bell,  and  don't  care 
to  ftir  fo  far  from  London. 

Mifs.  Pray,  Colonel,  fend  me  fome  fritters. 

Colonel  takes  them  out  ivith  his  hand. 

Col.  Here,  Mifs  ;  they  fry,  fingers  were  made 
before  forks,  and  hands  before  knives. 

Lady  Smart.  Methinks  this  pudden  is  too  much 
boil'd. 

Lady  Anfiv.  Oh  !  Madam,  they  fay,  a  pudden  is 
poifon,  when  it  is  too  much  boil'd. 

Neverout,  Mifs,  {hall  I  help  you  to  a  pigeon  ? 
here's  a  pigeon  fo  iinely  roailed,  it  cries,  Come  eat 
me. 

Mifs.  No,  Sir  ;  I  thank  you. 

Neverout.  Why  then,  you  may  chufe. 

Mifs.  I  have  chofen  already. 

Neverout.  Well,  you  may  be  worfe  offered  before 
you  are  twice  married. 

• 

The  Colonel  fills  a  large  plate  of  foupe. 

Ld  Smart.  Why,  Colonel,  you  don't  mean  to 
eat  all  that  foupe. 

i  CC.L 
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Col.  O,  my  Lord,  this  is  my  fick  diih ;  when  I'm 
well,  I'll  have  a  bigger. 

Miff,  [to  Coi\  Sup,  Simon  ;  very  good  broth. 

Never  out.  This  feems  to  be  a  good  pullet. 

Mifs.  I  warrant,  Mr.  Neverout  knows  what's 
good  for  himfelf. 

LdSparkiJb.  Tom,  I  fhan't  take  your  word  for 
it ;  help  me  to  a  wing. 

Neverout  tries  to  cut  off  a  wing. 

Neverout.  Egad,  I  can't  hit  the  joint. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  Why  then,  think  of  a  cuckold. 

Neverout.  Oh  !   now  I  have  nick'd  it. 

[Gives  it  to  Ld  Sparkijb. 

Ld  Sparktfb.  Why,  a  man  may  eat  this  though  his 
wife  lay  a-dying. 

Col.  Pray,  friend,  give  me  a  glafs  of  fmall  beer, 
if  it  be  good. 

Ld  Smart.  Why,  Colonel,  they  fay  there  is  no 
fuch  thing  as  good  fmall  beer,  good  brown  bread, 
or  a  good  old  woman. 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Lady  Anfw^\  Madam,  I  beg  your 
Li.dyfhip's  pardon  ;  I  did  not  fee  you  when  I  was 
cutting  that  bit. 

Lady  dnfw.  Oh !  Madam ;  after  you  is  good 
manners. 

Lady  Smart.  Lord  !  here's  a  hair  in  the  fauce. 

LdSparkifi.  Then  fet  the  hounds  after  it. 

Neverout-  Pray,  Colonel,  help  me  however  to 
fome  of  that  fame  fauce. 

Col.  Come  ;  I  think  you  are  more  fauce   than 

pig- 

Ld  Smart.  Sir  John,  cheer  up  ;    my  fervice   to 

you      Well,  what  do  you   think  of  the  world  to 

come  ? 

Sir  John.  Truly  my  Lord,  I  think  of  it  as  little 

as  I  can. 

Lady  Smart*  [putting  a  {hewer  on  a  plate. ~\  Here, 
VOL.  IX.  N  take 
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take  this  ikewer,  and  carry  it  down  to  the  cook  to 
drefs  it  for  her  own  dinner. 

Ncverout.  I  beg  your  Ladyfliip's  pardon ;  but  this 
fmall  beer  is  dead. 

Lady  Smart.  Why  then,  let  it  be  bury'd. 

Col.  This  is  admirable  black  pudden :  Mifs,  fliall 
I  carve  you  fome  ?  I  can  juft  carve  pudden,  and 
that's  all :  I  am  the  worft  carver  in  the  world  ;  I 
fhould  never  make  a  good  chaplain. 

Mifs  N-o,  thank  ye,  Colonel ;  for  they  fay,  thofe 
that  cat  black  pudden  will  dream  of  the  devil. 

Ld  Smart.  O,  here  comes  the  venifon-pafty  : 
here,  take  the  foupe  away. 

\Jtie  cuts  it  upy  and  tajles  the  venifon.~] 
'Sbuds/this  venifon  is  mufty. 

Never  out  eats  a  piece  >  and  it  burns  his  mouth. 

Ld  Smart.  What's  the  matter,  Tom  ?  you  have 
tears  in  your  eyes,  I  think  :  what  doft  cry  for, 
man  ? 

Neverout.  My  Lord,  I  was  juft  thinking  of  my 
poor  grandmother ;  ihe  died  juft  this  very  .day  fe- 
•  ven  years. 

Mifs  takes  a  bit,  and  burns  her  msutb. 

Neverout.  And  pray,  Mifs,  why  do  you  cry  too  ? 

Mifs.  Becaufe  you  were  not  hang'd  the  day  your 
,  grandmother  died. 

Ld  Smart.  I'd  haive  given  forty  pounds,  Mifs,  to 
'have  faid  that. 

Col.  Egad,  I  think  the  more  I  eat  the  hungrier 
I  am. 

Ld  Spnrkifli.  Why,  Colonel,  they  fay  one  ilioul- 
der  of  mutton  drives  down  another. 

Nev^iput.  .Egad,  if  I  were  to  faft  for  my  life,  I 
would  take  a  g<3od  breakfaft  in  the  morning,  a  eood 
dinner  at  noon,  and  a  good  fupper  at  night. 

Ld 
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Ld  Sparhijb.  My  Lord,  this  venifon  is  plaguily 
pepper'd  ;  your  cook  has  a  heavy  hand. 

Ld  Smart.  My  Lord,  I  hope  you  are  pepper- 
proof:  come,  here's  a  health  to  the  founders. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay  ;   and  to  the  confoimders  too. 

Ld  Smart.  Lady  Anfwerall,  does  not  your  Lady- 
Ihip  love  venifon  ? 

Lady  Anfiv.  No,  my  Lord,  I  can't  endure  it  in 
my  light  ;  therefore  pleafe  to  fend  me  a  good  piece 
of  meat  and  cruft 

L  i  Sparkifb.  [drinks  to  Neverout. \  Come,  Tom  ; 
not  always  to  my  friends,  but  once  to  you. 

Neverout.  [drinks  to  Lady  Smart.'}  Come,  Ma- 
dam ;  here's  a  health  to  our  friends,  and  hang  the 
reft  of  our  kin. 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Lady  j4nfiv.~\  Madam,  will  your 
Ladyfhip  have  any  of  this  hare  ? 

Lady  Anf-w.  No,  Madam  ;  they  fay  'tis  melan- 
choly meat. 

Lady  Smart.  Then,  Madam,  fhall  I  fend  yon  the 
brains  ?  I  beg  your  Ladyfhip's  pardon  ;  for  they  fay 
'tis  not  good  manners  to  offer  brains. 

Lady  Anfw.  No,  Madam  j  for  perhaps  it  will 
make  me  hair-brain'd. 

Never  out.  Mifs,  I  muft  tell  you  one  thing. 

Mijs.  [with  a  glafs  in  her  hand.']  Hold  your 
tongue,  Mr.  Neverout  ;  don't  fpeak  in  my  tip. 

Col.  Well,  he  was  an  ingenious  man  that  firft 
found  out  eating  and  drinking. 

Ld  Sparkifi.  Of  all  vitrles  drink  digefts  the  quick- 
en1 :  give  me  a  glafs  of  wine. 

Neverout.  My  Lord,  your  wine  is  too  ftrong. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  Tom  ;  as  much  as  you  are  too 
good. 

*Mifs.  This  almond  pudden  was  pure  good  ;  but 
it  is  grown  quite  cold. 

Neverout.  vSo  much  the  better,  Mifs ;  cold  pud- 
den  will  fettle  your  love. 

N  2 
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Mifs.  Pray,  Mr.  Neverout,  are  you  going  to  take 
a  voyage  ? 

Neverout.  Why  do  you  aik,  Mifs  ? 

Mifs.  Becaufe  you  have  laid  in  fo  much  beef. 

Sir  John.  You  two  have  eat  up  the  whole  pud- 
den  betwixt  you. 

Mifs.  Sir  John,  here's  a  little  bit  left ;  will  you 
pleafe  to  have  it  ? 

Sir  John.  No,  thankee ;  I  don't  love  to  make  a 
fool  of  my  mouth. 

Co'  [calling  to  the  butler. ~]  John,  is  your  fmall 
beer  good  ? 

Butler.  An  pleafe  your  honour,  my  Lord  and 
Lady  like  it ;  I  think  it  is  good. 

Col.  Why  then,  John,  d'ye  fee  ?  if  you  are  fure 
your  fmall  beer  is  good,  d'ye  mark;  then  give  me  a 
glafs  of  wine  \_All  laugh*, 

Colonel  tajling  the  luine. 

Ld  Smart.  Sir  John,  how  does  your  neighbour 
Gatherall  of  the  Peak  ?  1  hear  he  has  lately  made 
a  pur  chafe. 

Sir  John.  Oh,  Dick  Gatherall  knows  how  to 
butter  his  bread  as  well  as  any  man  in  Derbyfhire. 

Ld  Smart-  Why,  he  us'd  to  go  very  fine  when 
he  was  here  in  town. 

Sir  John  Ay  ;  and  it  became  him,  as  a  faddle 
becomes  a  few. 

Col.  1  know  his  lady,  and  I  think  {he  is  a  very 
good  woman. 

Sir  Jo/m.  Faith,  fhe  has  more  goodnefs  in  her 
little  finger  than  he  has  in  his  whole  body. 

Ld  Smart.  Well,  Colonel,  how  do  you  like  that 
wine  ? 

Col.  This  wine  fhould  be  eaten  ;  it  is  too  good 
to  be  drunk. 

Ld  Smart.  I'm  very  glad  you  like  it ;  and  pray 
don't  fpare  it. 

Col.  No,  my  Lord  ;  I'll  never  ftarve  in  a  cook's 

fhop. 

-•    Ld 
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Ld  Smart.  And  pray,  Sir  John,  what  do  you  fay 
to  my  wine  ? 

Sir  John.  I'll  take  another  glafs  firft  :  fecoad 
thoughts  are  beft. 

Ld.  Sparki/b.  Pray,  Lady  Smart,  you  fit  near 
that  ham  ;  will  you  pleafe  to  fend  me  a  bit  ? 

Lady  Smart.  With  all  my  heart.  [She  fends  him 
a  piece.~]  Pray,  my  Lord,  how  do  you  like  it? 

Ld  Sparki/h.  I  think  it  is  a  limb  of  Lot's  wife. 
\Jrte  eats  it  with  miiftard  "\  Egad,  my  Lord,  your 
mufhird  is  very  uncivil. 

Lady  Smart.  Why  uncivil,  my  Lord  ? 

Ld  SfArkifb.  Becaufe  it  takes  me  by  the  nofe, 
egad. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr.  Neverout,  I  find  you  are  a  very 
good  carver. 

Col.  O  Madam,  that  is  no  wonder ;  for  you  muft 
know  Tom  Neverout  carves  o'  Sundays* 

Never  out  overturns  ths  fait -cellar. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr.  Neverout,  you  have  overturn 'd 
the  fait,  and  that's  a  iign  of  anger  :  I'm  afraid 
Mifs  and  you  will  fall  out. 

Lady  Anfiv.  No,  no  ;  throw  a  little  of  it  into  the 
fire,  and  all  will  be  well. 

Neverout.  Oh,  Madam,  the  falling  out  of  lovers, 
you  know. 

Mifs.  Lovers  !  very  fine  !  fall  out  with  him !  I 
wonder  when  we  were  in. 

Sir  John.  For  my  part,  I  believe  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman is  his  fweetheart,  there's  fo  much  fool- 
ing and  fidling  betwixt  them.  I'm  fure  they  fay  in 
our  country,  that  .Huddle  coine-ih — 's  the  beginning 
of  love. 

Mifs.  I  own  I  love  Mr.  Neverout  as  the  devrl 
loves  holy  water  :  I  love  him  like  pye,  I'd  rather 
the  devil  had  him  than  I. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  I'll  tell  yon  one  thin?, 

* 
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Mifs.  Come,  here'-  t'ye  to  ftop  your  mouth. 

Ntverout.  I'd  rather  you  would  ftop  it  with  a 
kifs. 

Mifs.  A  kifs  !  marry  come  up,  my  dirty  coufln  ; 
are  you  no  licker  ?  Lord !  I  wonder  what  fool  it 
was  that  firft  invented  killing  ! 

A'everout.  Well,  I'm  very  dry. 

Mifs.  Then  you're  the  better  to  burn,  and  the 
worfe  to  fry. 

Lady  sJnfw.  God  blefs  you,  Colonel ;  you  have 
a  good  ftroke  with  you. 

Col.  O  Madam,  formerly  I  could  eat  all,  but 
now  I  leave  nothing  :  I  eat  but  one  meal  a-day. 

Mifs.  What !  I  fuppofe,  Colonel,  that  is  from 
morning  till  night. 

Neveront.  Faith,  Mifs;   and  well  was  his  wont. 

Ld  Smart.  Pray,  Lady  Anfwerall,  tafte  this  bit 
of  venifon 

Lidy  Anfiv.  I  hope  your  Lordlhip  will  fet  me  a 
good  example. 

Ld  Sm.irt.  Here's  a  glafs  of  cyder  fill'd  :  Mifs, 
you  mufl  drink  it. 

Mifs.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  can't. 

Never  out.  Come,  Mils  ;  better  belly  burft,  than 
good  liquor  be  loft. 

Mifi.  Pifh  !  well,  in  life  there  was  never  any 
thing  fo  tealing  ;  I  had  rather  fhed  it  in  my  fhoes. 
I  wilh  it  were  in  your  guts  for  my  lhare. 

Ld  Smart.  Mr.  Neverout,  you  ha'n't  tafted  my 
cyder  yet. 

Aevsrout.  No,  my  Lord  ;  I  have  been  juft  eat- 
ing foupe  ;  and  they  fay,  if  one  drink  with  one's 
porridge,  one  will  cough  in  one's  grave. 

Ld  Smtrf.  _Come,  take  Miis's  glafs,  fhe  wifli'd  it 
was  in  your  guts  ;  let  her  have  her  wifh  for  once  : 
ladies  can't  abide  to  have  their  inclinations  crofs'd. 

Lady  Smart.  {Jo  Sir  Jobn.~\  I  think,  Sir  John; 
you  have  not  tafted  the  venifon  yet. 

Sir 
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Sir  Jehn.    I  feldom   eat   it,    Madam  ;    however, 
plcafe  to  fend  me  a  little  of  the  cruft. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  Why,  Sir  John,  you  had  as  good 
eat  the  devil,  as  the  broth  he  is  boil'd  in. 

CoL  Well,  this  eating  and  drinking  takes  away  a 
body's  ftomach,  as  Lady  Anfwerall  lays. 

Never  out.  I  have  dined  as  well  as  my  Lord  May- 
or. 

Mifs.  I  thought  I  could  have  eaten  this  wing  of 
a  chicken ;  but  my  eye's  bigger  than  my  belly. 

Ld  Smart.  Indeed,  Lady  Anfwerall,  you  have 
eaten  nothing. 

Lady  An  fa.  Pray,  my  Lord,  fee  all  the  bones 
on  my  plate  :  they  fay,  a  carpenter's  known  by  his 
chips. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  will  you  reach  me  that  glafs  of 
jelly  ? 

Mifs.  [giving  it  to  himj]  You  fee,  'tis  but  aflc 
and  have. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  I  would  have  a  bigger  glafs. 

Mifs.  What  ?  you  don't  know  your  own  mind  ; 
you  are  neither  well,  full,  nor  fafting;  I  think  that 
is  enough. 

Neverout.  Ay,  one  of  the  enoughs ;  I  am  fure 
it  is  little  enough. 

Mifs.  Yes  ;  but  you  know  fweet  things  are  bad 
for  the  teeth. 

Neverout.  [to  Lady  4nfw.~\  Madam,  I  don't  like 
that  part  of  the  veal  you  fent  me. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  Mr.  Neverout,  I  find  you  are 
a  true  Englifhman  j  you  never  know  when  you  are 
well. 

CoL  Well,  I  have  made  mv  whole  dinner  of  beef. 

« 

Lady  Anfw.  Why,  Colonel,  a  be.llyfull's  a  belly- 
full,  if  it  be  but  of  wheat  ftraw. 

Col.  Well,  after  all,  kitclien-phyiic  Is  the  beft 
phyfic. 

Lady  Smart.  And  the  beft  doctors  in  the  world 

are 
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are  Doctor  Diet,  Doctor  Quiet,  and  Doctor  Mer- 
ry man. 

Ld  SparkiJJj.  What  do  you  think  of  a  little  hoiife 
well  fill'd. 

Sir  John.   And  a  little  land  well  till'd  ? 

Col.  Ay;  and  a  little  wife  well  will'd. 

Neverout.  My  Lady  Smart,  pray  help  me  to  fome* 
of  the  breaft  of  that  goofe. 

Ld  Smart.  Tom,  I  have  heard  that  goofe  upon 
.goofe  is  falfe  heraldry. 

Mifs.  WhaH  will  you  never  have  done  fluffing? 

Ld  Smirt.  This  gooie  is  quite  raw  :  well,  God 
fends  meaty  but  the  devil  fends  cooks. 

yeverout.  Mifs,  can  you  tell  which  is  the  gan- 
der, the  white  goofe  or  the  grey  goofe  ? 

Mifs.  They  fay,  a  fool  will  alk  more  queftions 
than  the  wifeft  body  can  anfwer. 

J 

Col.  Indeed^  Mils,  Tom  Neverout  has  pofed  you. 

Mifs.  Why,  Colonel,  every  dog  has  his  day  ; 
but  I  believe  I  (hall  never  fee  a  gooie  again  without 
thinking  on  Mr.  Neverout. 

O 

Ld  Smart-  Well  laid,  Mifs  ;  faith,  girl,  thou  haft 
brought  thyfelf  off  cleverly.  Tom,  what  fay  you 
to  that  ? 

Col.  Faith,  Tom  is  nonplus'd  ;  he  looks  plaguily 
clown  in  the  mouth. 

Mifs.  Why,  my  Lord,  you  fee  he  is  the  pro- 
vokin^eft  creature  in  life;  I  believe  there  is  not  fuch 

O  7 

another  in  the  varfai  word. 

Lady  Anfw.  Oh,  Mifs  !   the  world's  a  wide  place. 

Neverout.  Well,  Mifs,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  call 
me  any  thing,  if  you  don't  call  me  fpade. 

Ld  Smart.  Well,  but  after  ail,  Tom,  can  you  tell 
me  what's  Latin  for  a  goofe  ?  • 

Neverout'  O  my  Lord,  I  know  that ;  why,  brandy 
is  Latin  for  a  gcofe,  and  tace  is  Latin  for  a  candle. 

Mifs.  Is  that  manners,  to  fhew  your  learning  be- 
fore ladies  ?  Methinks  you  are  grown  very  briik  of 
a  fudden ;  I  think  the  man-'s  glad  he's  alive. 

Sir 
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Sir  John.  The  devil  take  your  wit,  if  this  be  wit; 
for  it  fpoils  company.  Pray,  Mr.  Butler,  bring 
me  a  dram  after  my  goofe  ;  'tis  very  good  for  the 
wholefomes. 

La  Smart.  Come,  bring  me  the  loaf;  I  fometimes 
love  to  cut  my  own  bread. 

Mifs.  I  iuppoie,  my  Lord,  you  lay  longeft  a  bed 

to-day 

Ld  Smart.  Mifs,  if  I  had  {aid  fo,  I  fhould  have 
told  a  fib  ;  1  warrant  you  lay  a-bed  till  the  cows 
came  home  ;  but,  Mifs,  {hall  I  cut  you  a  little  cruft 
now  my  hand  is  in  ? 

Mifs.  If  you  pleafe,  my  Lord,   a  bit  of  under- 

c  ru  ft. 

Ncverout.   [whifpering  Mtfi.~]  I  find  you  love  to 

lie  under. 

Mifs.  [aloud,  pufhing  him  from  her.~\  What  does 
the  man  mean  !  Sir,  I  don't  undeitand  you  at  all*. 

Neverout.  Come,  all  quarrels  laid  aiide :  here, 
Mifs,  may  you  live  a  thouland  years. 

[He  drinks  to  her. 

Mifs.  Pray,    Sir,  don't  ftint  me. 

Ld  Smait  '  ir  John,  will  you  tafte  my  October  ? 
I  think  it  is  very  good  ;  but  I  believe  not  equal  to 
yours  in  Derby  (hire. 

Sir  John.  My  Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  they 
fay,  the  devil  made  aikers. 

Lord  Smart,  [to  the  Butler.^  Here  bring  up  the 
great  tankard  full  of  October  for  Sir  John. 

Col.  [drinking  to  Mifs.]  Mifs,  your  health;  may 
you  live  all  the  days  of  your  life. 

Lady  Anjw.  Well,  Mifs,  you'll  certainly  be  foon 
married  ;  here's  two  batchelors  drinking  to  you  at 
once. 

Lady  Smart.  Indeed.,  Mifs,  I  believe  you  were 
wrapt  in  your  mother's  fmock,  you  are  fo  well  be- 
lov'd. 

*  Mifs  difcovers  her  un^erftanding  by  the  manner  in  which  fhe  de- 
»ies  it :  an  inconfifhncy  fo  common,  that  it  defcrves  a  notr. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.  Where's  my  knife  ?  fure  I  han't  eaten  it : 
Oh,  here  it  is. 

Sir  John.  No,  Mifs  ;  but  your  maidenhead  hangs 
in  your  light. 

Mifs,  Pray,  Sir  John,  is  that  a  Derbyshire  com- 
pliment ?  Here,  Mr.  Neverout,  will  you  take  this 
piece  of  rabbit  that  you  bid  me  carve  for  you  ? 

Neverout.  I  don't  know. 

Mifs,  Why  take  it,   or  let  it  alone. 

Neverout.  I  will 

M'-fs .  What  will  you  ? 

Neverout.   Why,   I'll  take  it,   or  let  it  alone. 

Mifs.  You  are  a  provoking  creature. 

Sir  John,  [talking  'with  a  glafs  of  Divine  in  his 
hand.~]  I  remember  a  farmer  in  our  country  — — 

Ld  Smart,  [interrupting  him."]  Pray,  Sir  John, 
did  you  ever  hear  of  parfon  Palmer  ? 

Sir  John.  No,   my  Lord  ;  what  of  him  ? 

Ld  Smart.  Why  he  ufed  to  preach  over  his  li- 
quor. 

Sir  John  I  beg  your  Lordfhip's  pardon  ;  here's 
your  Lordfhip's  health  :  I'll  drink  it  up  if  it  were  a 
mile  to  the  bottom. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr.  Neverout,  have  you  been  at  the 
new  play  ? 

Neverout,  Yes,  Madam,  I  went  the  firft  night. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  and  how  did  it  take  ? 

Neverout.  Why,  Madam,  the  poet  is  damn'd. 

Sir  John.  God  forgive  you  !  that's  very  unchari- 
table :  you  ought  not  to  judge  fo  rafhly  of  any 
Chriftian. 

Neverout-  [ivhifpers  Lady  Smart.]  Was  ever  fuch 
a  dunce  ?  How  well  he  knows  the  town  !  See  how> 
he  flares  like  a  ftuck-pig  !  Well,  but,  Sir  John, 
are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  our  fine  ladies  yet  ? 
any  of  our  famous  toairs  ! 

J 

Sir  John.  No  ;  damn  your  firefhips,  I  have  a 
wife  of  my  own. 
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i  Lady  Smart.  Pray,  my  Lady  Anfvverall,  how  do 
you  like  thefe  preferv'd  oranges  ? 

Lady  Anfiv.  Indeed,  Madam,  the  only  fault  I 
find  is,  that  they  are  too  good. 

Lady  Smart.  O  Madam ;  I  have  heard  'em  fay, 
that  too  good  is  ftark  naught. 

Mifs  drinking  part  of  a  glafs  of  ivine. 

Neverout.  Pray,  let  me  drink  your  fnurF, . 

Mifs.  No,  indeed,  you  {han't  drink  after  me ; 
for  you'll  know  my  thoughts. 

Neverout.  I  know  them  already ;  you  are  think- 
ing of  a  good  hufband.  Befides,  I  can  tell  your 
meaning  by  your  mumping. 

Lady  Smart.  Pray,  my  Lord,  did  not  you  order 
the  butler  to  brink  up  a  tankard  of  our  O&ober  to 
Sir  John  ?  I  believe  they  Jftay  to  brew  it. 

The  Butler  brings  up  the  tankard  to  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Won't  your  Lordihip  pleafe  to  drink 
firft  ? 

Ld  Smart.  No,  Sir  John,  'tis  in  a  very  good 
hand  ;  I'll  pledge  you. 

Col.  [to  Lord  Smart.]  My  Lord,  I  love  October 
as  well  as  Sir  John  ;  and  hope  you  won't  make  nfli 
of  one,  andflefh  of  another. 

Ld  Smart.  Colonel,  you're  heartily  welcome. 
Come,  Sir  John,  take  it  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
then  give  it  the  Colonel. 

Sir  John  drinks. 

Ld  Smart.  "Well,  Sir  John,  how  do  you  like  it  : 
Sir  John.  Not  as  well  as  my  own  Derbyfhb  e  j  'tis 
plaguy  fmall . 

Lady  Smart.  I  never  tafte  malt-liquor  ;  but  they 
fay  'tis  well  hopt. 

Sir  John.  Hopt !  why,  if  it  had  hopt  a  little  fur- 
ther, it  would  have  hopp'd  into  the  river.  O,*  my 

Lord, 
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Lord,  my  ale  is  meat,  drink,  and  cloth ;  it  will 
make  a  cat  fpeak,  and  a  wife  man  dumb. 

Lady  Smart.  I  was  told,  ours  was  very  ftrong. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  Madam,  ftrong  of  the  water;  I 
-believe  the  brewer  forgot  the  malt,  or  the  river  was 
too  near  him.  Faith,  it  is  mere  whip  belly  venge- 
ance ;  he  that  drinks  moft  has  the  worft  {hare. 

Col.  I  believe,  Sir  John,  ale  is  as  plenty  as  water 
at  your  houfe. 

Sir  John.  Why,  faith,  at  Chriftmas  we  have  ma- 
ny comers  and  goers;  and  they  muft  not  be  lent  a- 
way  without  a  cup  of  Chriftmas  ale,  for  fear  they 
ihould  p — s  behind  the  door. 

Lady  Smirt.  I  hear  Sir  John  has  the  niceft  gar- 
den in  England ;  they  fay,  'tis  kept  fo  clean,  that 
you  can't  find  a  place  where  to  fpit, 

Sir  John.  O  Madam;  you  are  pleas 'd  to  fay  fo. 

Lady  Smart.  But,  Sir  John,  your  ale  is  terrible 
ftrong  and  heady  in  Derby  iliire,  and  willibon  make 
.one  drunk  and  lick  ;  what  do  you  then  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  indeed,  it  is  apt  to  fox  one  ;  but 
©ur  way  is,  to  take  a  hare  of  the  fame  dog  next 
morning.  I  take  a  new-laid  egg  for  breakfaft ;  and 
faith,  one  fhould  drink  as  much  after  an  egg  as  af- 
ter an  ox. 

Ld  Smart.  Tom  Neverout,  will  you  tafte  a  glafs 
of  October  ? 

Neverout.  No,  faith,  my  Lord;  I  like  your 
wine,  and  I  won't  put  a  churl  upon  a  gentleman  ; 
your  honour's  claret  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Lady  Smart.  What !  is  this  pigeon  left  for  man- 
ners ?  Colonel,  (hall I  fend  you  the  legs  and  rump? 

Col.  Madam,  I  could  not  eat  a  bit  more,  if  the 
houfe  was  full. 

Ld  Smart,  [carving  a  partridge.^  Well;  one  may 
ride  to  Rumford  upon  this  knife,  it  is  fo  blunt. 

Lady  Anfa.  My  Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but 
they  fay,  an  ill  workman  never  had  good  tools. 

Ld  Smart.  Will  your  Lordfhip  have  a  wing  of  it  ? 
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Ld  Sparkijb.  No,  my  Lord;  I  love  the  wing  of 
tin  ox  a  great  deal  better. 

Ld  Smart.  I'm  always  cold  after  eating. 

Col.  My  Lord,  they  fay,  that's  a  fign  of  long 
life. 

LA  Smart.  Ay ;  I  believe  I  fhall  live  till  all  my 
friends  are  weary  of  me. 

Col.  Pray,  does  any  'body  here  hate  cheefe  ?  I 
\vould  be  glad  of  a  bit. 

Ld  Smart.  An  odd  kind  of  fellow  dined  with  me 
t'other  day  ;  and  when  the  cheefe  came  upon  the 
table,  he  preunded  to  faint;  fo  fomebody  iaid, 
Pray  take  away  the  cheefe  :  No,  faid  I,  pray,  take 
-tnvay  the  fool :  faid  I  well  ? 

Here  a  loud  and  large  laugh. 

Co/,  Faith,  my  Lord,  you  ferv'cl  the  coxcomb 
ri^ht  enough  ;  and  therefore  I  wifh  we  had  a  bit 
'of  youi*  LordOiip'sOxford'fhire  cheefe. 

Ld  Smart.  Come,  hang  faving  ;  bring  us  up  a 
half-p'orth  of  cheefe. 

Lady  Anfw.  They  fay,  cheefe  digefts  every  thing 
t»ut  itfelf. 

A  footman  brings  a  great  ivbole  cheefe. 

Ld  Sparkifi.  Ay  ;  this  would  look  handfome,  if 
:any  body  ihould  come  in. 

'Sir  John.  Well;  I'm  weily  broflen,  as  they  fayn 
in  Lancaihire. 

Lady  Smart.  O  !  Sir  John  ;  I  wou'd  I  had  feme- 
thing  to  broft  you  withal. 

Ld  Smart.  Come,  they  fay,  'tis  merry  in  the  hall 
when  beards  wag  all. 

Lady  Smart.  Mils,  fliall  I  help  you  to  fome  cheefe, 
Or  will  you  carve  foryourfelf? 

Neveroitt.  I'll  hold  fifty  pounds,  Mifs  won't  cut 
the  cheefe. 

VOL.  IX.  O  Mifsl 
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ifs.  Pray,  why  fo,  Mr.  Neverout  P 

Nevcrmt.  Oh,  there  is  a  reafon,  and  you  know 
k  well  enough. 

Mifs.  I  can't  for  my  life  underftand  what  the 
gentleman  means. 

Ld  Smart.  Pray,  Tom,  change  the  difcourfe :  in 
troth  you  are  too  bad. 

Col.  [whifpers  Neverout^  Smoke  Mifs  ;  faith,  you 
have  made  her  fret  like  gum.  taftety, 

Lady.  §mart.  Well,  but,  Mifs,  (hold  your  tongue, 
Mr.  Neverout),  fhall  I  cut  you  a  piece  of  cheeic  ? 

Mifs.  No  really,  Madam:  I  have  dined  this 
half  hour. 

Lady  Smart.  What !  quick  at  meat,  quick  at 
work,  they  fay. 

Sir  Jchn  nods. 

Ld  Smart,  What !  are  you  ileepy,  Sir  John  ?  do 
you  ileep  after  dinner  ? 

Sir  John,  Yes,  faith  ;  I  fometimes  take  a  nap 
after  my  pipe  *;  for  when  the  belly  is  full,  the 
bones  would  be  at  reft. 

Lady  Smart.  Come,  Colonel ;  help  yourfelf,  and 
your  friends  will  love  you  the  better.  \to  Lady  An- 
fW'1  Madam,  your  Ladyfliip  eats  nothing. 

Lady  Anjw.  Lord,  Madam,  I  have  fed  like  a 
farmer ;  I  fhall  grow  as  fat  as  a  porppife  ;  I  fvvear 
my  jaws  are  weary  of  chewing. 

Col.  I  have  a  mind  to  eat  a  piece  of  that  ftur- 
geon,  but  fear  it  will  make  me  fick. 

*  It  may  be  obferved  in  this  paffage,  an-J  rruny  others,  that  the 
suthor  gave  himislf  no  trouble  to  render  the  dm  ma  of  this  piece  pcr- 
fcft.  Sir  John  is  here  fuppoftd  to  have  fmoked,  and  the  Lady  is 
immediately  afterwards  prerfed  to  eat.  ,  His  principal  view  was  to 
firing  all  the  phrafes  that  are  uttered  by  rote  one  upon  another, 
without  the  affidance  of  any  other  language  to  introduce  rrconeft 
them.  Tha  drama  therefore  muft  be  regarded  me;c!y  as  a  vehk'c  : 
arid  whoever  confiders  the  difficulty  of  that  which  is  efieclei!,  wiil 
icarce  be  fo  nnrcafonable  as  to  cenfure  the  writer  for  not  effeclirg 
»  ©re. 

Nevcrciit 
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Neverout.  A  rare  foldier  indeed  !  let  it  a'one, 
and  I  warrant  it  won't  hurt  you. 

Col.  Well ;  it  wou'd  vex  a  dog  to  fee  a  puddes 
creep. 

Sir  John  rifes. 

Ld  Smxrt.  Sir  John,  what  are  you  doing  ? 

Sir  John.  Swoiks.  I  muft  be  going,  by'r  Lady  ; 
I  have  earneft  bufinefs  ;  I  muil  clo  as  the  begg.irs 
do,  go  away  when  I  have  got  enough. 

/  d  Smart.  Weil ;  but  ftay  till  this  bottle's  out ; 
you  know,  the  man  was  hang'cl  that  left  his  liquor 
behind  him  ;  and  befldes,  a  cup  in  the  pate  is 
a  mile  in  the  gate ;  and  a  fpur  in  the  head  is 
worth  two  in  the  heel. 

-Sir  John.  Come  then;  one  brimmer  to  all  your 
healths.  [The  footman  gives  h*m  a  glafs  Jrilf  JullJ} 
Pray,  friend,  what  was  the  reft  of  this  glafs  made 
for  ?  an  inch  of  the  top,  friend,  is  worth  two  at  the 
bottom.  \_Hc  gets  a  brimmer  and  drinks  it  off.~$ 
Weil,  there's  no  deceit  in  a  brimmer,  and  there's 
no  £ilfe  Latin  in  this ;  your  wine  is  excellent  good ; 
fo  I  thank  you  for  the  next,  for  I  am  fure  of  this  . 
Madam,  has  your  Ladyftiip  any  commands  in  Der- 
bymire?  I  muft  go  fifteen  miles  to-night. 

Lady  Swart.  None,  Sir  John,  but  to  take  care 
of  yourfelf ;  and  my  mo  ft  humble  fervicc  to  your 
lady  unknown. 

Sir  Jrjbn.  Well,  Madam,  I  can  but  love  and 
thank  you. 

Lady  Smart.  Here,  bring  water  to  wafh ;  though 
i  really,  you  have  all  eaten   fo  little,  that  you  have 
not  need  to  wafli  your  mouths 

Ld  Smart.  But,  pr'ythee,  Sir  John    flay  a  while 


longer. 


fi?hn.  No,  my  Lord  ;     I  am  to  fmoke  a  pipe 
with  a  friend  before  I  leave  the  town. 

Col    Why,  Sir 'John,  had  not  you  better  fet  out 
to-morrow  ? 

O  2  Sir 
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Sir  John.  Colonel,  you  forgot  to-morrow-  is 
Sunday. 

£W/Now,  I  always  love  to  begin  a  journey  on 
Sundays,  becaufe  I  ftiall  have  the  prayers  of  the, 
church,  to  preferve  all  that  travel  by  land,  or  by 
water. 

Sir  Jobn.  Well  Colonel ;  tliou  art  a  mad  fellow 
to  make  a  prieft  of. 

Ncverout.  Fie,  Sir  John,  do  you  take  tobacco^ 
How  can  you  make  a  chimney  of  your  mouth  ? 

Sir  Jobn  {to  NevcroutC]  What !  you  don't  fmoke  \. 
I  warrant  you,  but  you  fmock.  (Ladies,  I  beg  your 
pardon).  Colonel,  do  you  never  fmoke  ? 

Col.  No,  Sir  John;  but  I  take  a  pipe  fometimes. 

Sir  John.  I  faith,  one  of  your  finical  London, 
blades  dined  with  me  laft  year  in  Derbyihire  :  fo, 
after  dinner,  I  took  a  pipe;  fo,  my  gentleman, 
turn'd  away  his  head :  fo,  faid  I,  What,  Sir,  do 
you  never  fmoke  ?  So  he  anfwered  as  you  do,  Co- 
lonel, No,  but  I  fometimes  take  a  pipe  :  fo  he; 
took  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  fiddled  with  it  till  he 
broke  it :  fo,  faid  I,  Pray,  Sir,  can  you  make  a 
pipe  ?  So,  he  faid,  No  :  fo,  faid  I,  Why  then,. 
Sir,  if  you  can't  make  a  pipe,  you  fliould  not 
break  a  pipe  :  fo  we  all  laugh'd. 

Ld  Smart  Well  :  but,  Sir  John,  they  fay,  that 
the  corruption  of  pipes  is  the  generation  of  ftop-- 
pers. 

Sir  John*  Colonel,  I  hear  you  go  fometimes  tO: 
Derbyihire  ;  I  wiih  you  would  come  and  foul  a 
plate  with  me. 

Col.  I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  foldier's  bottle. 

Sir  Jo'm.  Come,  and  try.  Mr.  Neverout,  yoiv 
are  a  town-wit  ;  you  can  tell  me  what  kind  of  herb- 
is  tobacco  ? 

Neverout.  Why,  an  Indian  herb,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  No,  'tis  a  pot-herb  ;  and  fo  here's  t'ye. 
in  a  pot  of  my  Lord's  October. 
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Lady  Smart.    I  hear,  Sir    John,    fince  you  are 

d,  you  have  forefwore  the  town 
ir  John.  No,   Madam;  I   never  forefwore  any 
thin:   but  the  building  of  churches. 

Ld').y  Smart.  Well  ;  but,  Sir  John,  when  may 
we  ho  ~;e  to  fee  you  again  in  London  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  Madam,  not  till  the  ducks  have 
cat  up  the  dirt,  as  the  children  fay. 

Nevercut.  Come,  Sir  John:  1  forefee  it  will  raia 
terribly. 

Ld  Smart,  Come,  Sir  John,  do  nothing  rafhly  : 
let  us  drink  firft. 

Ld  Sparkfjh.  I  know  Sir  John  will  go,  though  hr: 
was  lure  it  would  rain  cats   and  dogs  :    but,  pray, 
ftay,  Sir  John  ;  you'll  be  time  enough  to  go  to  bed 
by  candle-light. 

Laiy  Smart.  Why,  Sir  John,  if  you  mu'ft  needs 
go  ;  while  you  ftay,  make  ufe  of  your  time  :  here's- 
my  fervice  to  you,  a  health  to  our  friends  in  Derby- 
fhire  :  come,  ilt  down;  let  us  put  off  the  evil  hour 
as  long  as  we  can. 

C* 

Sir  John.  Faith,  I  could  not  drink  a  drop  more, 
if  the  houfe  was  full. 

Col.  Why,  Sir  John,  you  ufed  to  love  a  glafe  of 
good  wine  in  former  times. 

Sir  John.  Why,  fo  I  do  ftill,  Colonel  ;  but  a  man 
may  love  his  houfe  very  well,  without  riding  on  the 
ridge  ;  befides,  I  muft  be  with  my  wife  on  Tucfday, 
Or  there  will  be  the  devil  and  all  to  pay. 

Col.  Well,  if  you  go  to-day,  I  wifh  you  may  be 
wet  to  the  fkin. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  but  they  fay  the  prayers  of  the 
wicked  won't  prevail. 

Sir  John  takes  leave  and  goes  away. 
Ld  Smart.     Well,  Mifs,  how   do  you   like  Sir" 
John  ! 

Mifs.  Why,  I  think,  he's  a  little  upon  the  filly, 

O  3  or 
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or  fo  :  I  believe  he  has  not  all  the  wit  in  the  world  f 
but  I  don't  pretend  to  be  judge. 

Neverout  Faith,  I  believe,  he  was  bred  at  Hog's 
Norton,  where  the  pigs  play  upon  the  organs, 

Ld  Sparkifb.  Why,  Tom,  1  thought  you  and  he 
were  hand  and  glove. 

Neverout  Faith,  he  ihall  have  a  clean  threfhold 
for  me  ;  I  never  darkened  his  door  in  my  life,  nei- 
ther in  town  or  country  ;  but  he's  a  queer  old  duke, 
by  my  confcience  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  I  take  him  to 
be  no  more  knave  than  fool. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  come  a  man's  a  man,  if  he 
has  but  a  nofe  on  his  face. 

Col.  I  was  once  with  him  and  fome  other  com- 
pany over  a  bottle  ;  and,  egad,  he  fell  afleep,  and 
fnor'd  fo  hard,  that  we  thought  he  was  driving 
his  hogs  to  market. 

Neverttut.  Why,  what,  you  can  have  no  more  of 
a  cat  than  her  {kin;  you  can't  make  a  fllk  purie 
out  of  a  fow's  ear. 

Ld  Sparkiflj.  Well;  fince  he's  gone,  the  devil  go 
with  him  and  fixpence ;  and  there's  money  and 
company  too. 

Neverout.  Faith,  he's  a  true  country-put.  Pray, 
Mils,  let  me  aik  you  a  queftion. 

Mijs.  Well;  but  don't  alk  queftions  with  a  dirty 
face.  I  warrant  what  you  have  to  fay  will  keep 
cold. 

CiL  Come,  my  Lord,  againft  you  are  difpofed  \ 
here's  to  all  that  love  and  honour  you. 

LdSparttf&.  Ay,  that  was  always  Dick  Nimble's 
health,  i'.v  fure  you  know  he's  dead. 

Col.  Dead  !  well,  my  Lord,  you  love  to  be  a 
meflenger  of  ill  news  :  I'm  heartily  forry  :  but, 
my  Lord,  we  muft  all  die. 

Neverout.  I  knew  him  very  well;  but  pray,  how 
came  he  to  die  ? 

Mifs.  There's  a  queftion  !  you  talk  like  a  poti-. 
cary  :  why,  becaufe  he  could  live  no  longer. 
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Reverent.  Well ;  reft  his  foul ;  we  muft  live  by 
the  lining,  and  not  by  the  dead. 

Ld  Spark'fo.  You  know,  his  houfe  was  burnt 
down  to  the  ground. 

Col,  Yes;  it  was  in  the  news.  Why,  fire  and 
water  are  good  fervants,  but  they  are  very  bad 
in  afters. 

Lady  Smart.  Here,  take  away,  and  fet  clown  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy.  Ladies,  you'll  ftay  and  drink 
a  glafs  of  wine  before  you  go  to  your  tea. 

All  taken  away,  and  the  ivinefet  do-wn. 

Mifs  gives  Neverout  a  fmart  pinch. 

Never  out.  Lord,  Mifs,  what  d'ye  mean  :  D'ye 
think  I  have  no  feeling  ? 

Mifs.  I'm  forc'd  to  pinch  ;  for  the  times  are 
hard. 

Neverout.  \_giving  Mifs  a  pinch.~\  Take  that, 
Mifs ;  what's  fauce  for  a  goofe,  is  fauce  for  a 
gander. 

Mljs.  \_fcreaming  ]  Well,  Mr.  Neverout,  if  I 
live,  that  ihall  neither  go  to  heaven  nor  hell  with 
you. 

Neverout.  [takes  Mifs  by  the  hand.']  Come, 
Mifs,  let  us  lay  all  quarrels  afide,  and  be  friends. 

Mifs.  Don't  be  fo  tealing  :  you  plague  a  bodyfo  \ 
can't  you  keep  your  filthy  hands  to  yourfelf  ? 

Neverout.  Pray,  Mifs,  where  did  you  get  that 
pick- tooth  cafe  ? 

Mifs.  I  came  honeftly  by't. 

Neverout.  I'm  fure  it  was  mine,  for  I  loft  juft 
iuch  a  one ;  nay,  I  don't  tell  you  a  lie. 

Mifs.  No  ;  if  you  lie,  it  is  much. 

Neverout.  Well ;  I'm  fure  'tis  mine. 

Mifs.  What !  you  think  every  thing  is  yours, 
but  a  little  the  King  has. 

Neverout, 
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Neverout.  Colonel,  you  have  feen  my  fine  pick- 
tooth  cafe  ;  don't  you  think  this  is  the  very  fame  I 

Col.  Indeed,  Mils,  it  is  very  like  it, 

Mfs.  Ay  ;  what  he  fays,  you'll  fvvear. 

Neverout.  Well ;  but  I'll  prove  it  to  be  mine. 

Mifs.  Ay  ;  do  if  you  can. 

Neverout.  Why,  what's  yours  is  mine,  and 
what's  mine  is  my  own. 

Mifs.  Well,  run  on  till  you're  weary  ;  no  body 
holds  you, 

N eve  rout  gapes. 

Col.  What,  Mr.  Neverout,  do  you  gape  for  pre- 
ferment ? 

Neverout.  Faith,  I  may  gape  long  enough  before 
it  falls  into  my  mouth. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr.  Neverout,  my  Lord  and  I  in- 
tend to  beat  up  your  quarters  one  of  thefe  days ;  I 
hear  you  live  high. 

Neverout,  Yes,  faith,  Madam;  I  live  high,  and 
lodge  in  a  garret. 

Col.  But.  Mifs,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Mr. 
Neverout  got  the  devUiiheft  fall  in  the  park  to- 
day. 

Mifs.  I  hope  he  did  not  hurt  the  ground  :  but 
how  was  it,  Mr.  Neverout?  I  wifh  I  had  been 
there  to  laugh. 

Neverout.  Why,  Madam,  it  was  a  place  where  a 
cuckold  had  been  buried,  and  one  of  his  horns 
flicking  out,  I  happened  to  ftumble  againft  it ;  that 
was  all. 

Lady  Smart.  Ladies,  let  us  leave  the  gentlemen 
to  themfelves ;  I  think  it  is  time  to  go  to  our  tea. 

Lady  Anfw.  and  Mifs.  My  Lords  and  gentlemen, 
your  moft  humble  fervant. 

Ld  Smart.  Well,  Ladies,  we'll  wait  on  you  an 
hour  hence. 

The 
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gentlemen  alone. 

Ed  Smart.  Come,  John,  bring  us  a  frcfli  bottle* 

Ccl.  Ay,  my  Lord;  and  pray,  let  him  carry  ofif 
the   dead  men.,  as  we  fay  in  the  army. 

\_Meaning  the  empty  bottles.. 

Ld  SparkiJJj.  Mr.  Neverout,    pray    is   not   that 
bottle  full  ? 

Neverout.  Yes,  my  Lord,  full  of  emptinefs. 

Ld  Smart.  And  d'ye   hear,  John,    bring   clean* 
glafTes. 

Col.  I'll  keep  mine  ;  for  1  think,  the  wine  is  the. 
beft  liquor  to  wafli  glafTes  in. 
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Ladies  at  their  tea. 


tady  Smart  "tTTEll,  Ladies ;  now  let  us  have  a: 
**     cup  of  diicourfe  to  our i elves. 

Lady  Anf'w.  What  do  you  think  of  your  friend. 
Sir  John  Spendall  ? 

Lady  Smart.    Why,  Madam,  'tis  happy  for  him 
that  his  father  was  born  before  him. 

Mifs.  They  fay,  he  makes  .1  very  ill  hufband  to 
my  Lady. 

Lady  Anfw.  But  he  muft  be  allowed  to   be  the 
fondeit  father  in  the  world. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  Madam,    that's  true ;  for  they 
fay,  the  devil  is  kind  to  his  own. 

Mifs.  I  am.  told,  my  Lady  manages  him  to  ad-- 
miration. 

Lady  Smart.  That  I  believe  ;   for  {he's  as  cunning 
as  a  dead  pig,  but  not  half  io.  koneft, 

Lady.. 
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Lady  Anfiv.  They  fay,  ihe's  quite  a  ftranger  to 
all  his  gallantries. 

O 

Lady  Smirt.  Not  at  all ;  but  you  know,  there's 
none  fo  blind  as  they  that  won't  fee. 

M'ifs.  O  Madam,  I  am  told  fhe  watches  him  as  a 
cat  would  watch  a  moufe 

L'>dy  Anfw.  Well,  if  fhe  be'nt  foully  belied,  flic 
pay--  him  in  his  own  coin. 

Lid)  ^.min.  Madam,  I  fancy  I  know  your 
thoughts  us -well  as  if  I  were  -within  you. 

Luty  A'IJW.  Madam,  I  was  t'other  day  in  com- 
pany with  Mrs.  Clatter  ;  I  find  (he  gives  herielf  airs, 
of  being  acquainted  with  your  Lady fhip. 

Mifx  Oh,  the  hideous  creature  !  did  you  ob- 
.ferve  her  nails  ?  they  were  long  enough  to  fcratch 
her  grannum  out  of  her  grave. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  fhe  and  Tom  Gofling  were 
banging  compliments  backwards  and  forwards;  it 
look'd  like  two  afies  fcrubbing  one  another. 

Miff,.  Ay,  claw  me,  and  I'll  claw  you;  but, 
pray,  Madam,  who  were  the  company  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  there  was  all  the  world,  and 
his  wife  ;  there  was  Mrs.  Clatter.  Lady  Singular, 
the  Countefs  of  Talkham,  (I  fhould  have  named 
her  firft),  Tom  Gofling,  and  fome  others,  whom  I 
have  forgot. 

Lady   Anfvj    I  think  the  Countefs  is  very  fickly. 

Lady  Smart.  Yes,  Madam,  flie'll  never  fcratch  a 
grey  head,  I  promife  her. 

Mifs.   And,  pray,  what  was  your  converfation  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why.  Mrs.  Clatter  had  all  the  talk 
to  herfelf,  and  was  perpetually  complaining  of  her 
misfortunes. 

Lady  4nfw.  She  brought  her  hufband  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds  ;  fhe  has  a  town-houfe  and  a  country - 

houfe :  would  the  woman  have  her  a hung 

with  points  ? 

La  ay  Sm-irt.  She  would  fain  be  at  the  top  of  the 
houfe  before  the  ftairs  are  built, 
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Mifs.  Well,  comparifons  are  odious  ;  but  flic's 
as  like  her  hufband  as  if  me  were  fpit  out  of  hi.s 
mouth  ;  as  like  as  one  egg  is  to  another  :  pray, 
how  was  fhe  dreft  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  fhe  was  as  fine  as  fi'pence  ; 
but,  truly,  I  thought  there  was  more  coft  than 
worfhip. 

Lady  Anfuu.  I  don't  know  her  hufband ;  pray, 
what  is  he  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  he's  a  counfellor  of  the  law ; 
you  muft  know  he  came  to  us  as  drunk  as  David's 
tow. 

Mifs.  What  kind  of  creature  is  he  ? 

Lady  Smart.  You  muft  know,  the  man  and  his 
wife  are  coupled  like  rabits,  a  fat  and  a  lean  ;  he's 
as  fat  as  a  porpus,  and  fhe's  one  of  Pharaoh's  lean 
kine.  The  ladies  and  Tom  Gofling  were  propoiing 
a  party  at  quadrille  ;  but  he  refus'd  to  make  on^. 
Damn  your  cards,  faid  he,  they  are  the  devil's 
books. 

Lady  Anfw.  A  dull,  unmannerly  brute  !  Well., 
God  lend  him  more  wit,  and  me  more  money. 

* 

Mil's.  Lord  !  Madam,  I  would  not  keep  fuch 
company  for  the  world. 

Lady  Smart.  O  Mifs,  'tis  nothing  when  you  are 
tifed  to  it ;  befides,  you  know,  for  want  of  com- 
*pany,  welcome  trumpery. 

Mifs.  Did  your  Lidyihip  play  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Yes,  and  won  ;  ib  I  came  off  with 
iidler's  fare,  meat,  drink,  and  money. 

Lady  /Infa.  Ay  ;  what  fays  Pluck  ? 

Mifs.  Well,  my  elbow  itches  j  I  mall  change  bed- 
fellows. 

Lady  Sn,art.  And  my  right  hand  itches  ;  I  fliall 
receive  money. 

Lady  /jnjiv.  And  my  right  eye  itches  ;  I  mall 
cry. 

L:..d\>  Smart.  Mifs,  I  hear  your  friend,  Miftrefs 

Giddy 
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Giddy,  has  difcarded  Dick  Shuttle  :  pray,  has  ': 
got  another  lover  ? 

Mifs.  I  hear  of  none.  a 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  the  fellow's  rich  ;  and  I  think 
fhe  was  a  fool  to  throw  out  her  dirty  water  before 
'ihe  got  clean. 

Lady  Anfw-.  Mifs,  that's  a  very  handfome  gown 
x>f  yours,  and  finely  made  ;  very  genteel. 

Mifs.  I  am  glad  your  Ladyfhip  likes  it. 

Lady  Anfw.  Your  lover  will  be  in  raptures  ;  it 
becomes  you  admirably. 

Mifs.  Ay  ;  1  allure  you  I  won't  take  it  as  I  have 
done  ;  if  this  won't  fetch  him,  the  devil  fetch  him, 
%  I. 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Lady  AnfwJ]  Pray,  Madam,  when 
did  you  fee  Sir  Peter  Muckworm  ? 

Lady  4nfw.  Not  this  fortnight ;  I  hear  he's  laid 
up  with  the  gout. 

Lady  Smart.  What  does  he  do  for  it  ? 

Lady  Anjiu.  I  hear  he's  weary  of  doctoring  it, 
and  now  makes  ufe  of  nothing  but  patience  and 
flannel. 

Mifs.  Pray  how  does  he  and  my  Lady  agree  ? 

Lady  Anjw.  You  know  he  loves  her  as  the  devil 
loves  holy  water. 

Mifs.  They  fay  fhe  plays  deep  with  {harpers,  that 
cheat  her  of  her  money. 

Lady  Anj\v.  Upon  my  word  they  muft  rife  early 
that  would  cheat  her  of  her  money  ;  Sharp's  the 
word  with  her  ;  diamonds  cut  diamonds. 

Mifs.  Well,  but  I  was  aflur'd  from  a  good  hand 
that  ihe  loft  at  one  fitting  to  the  tune  of  a  hundred 
guineas  :  make  money  of  that. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  but  do  you  hear  that  Mrs. 
Plump  is  brought  to  bed  at  laft  ? 

Mifs.   And  pray,  what  has  God  fent  her? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  guefs  if  you  can. 

Mifs.   A  boy,  I  fuppofe. 

Lady  Smart.  No,  you  are  out;  guefs  again*      x 

i  Mifs. 
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Mifs.  A  girl,  then. 

Lady  'mart.  You  have  hit  it ;  I  believe  you  are 
a  witch. 

Mifi.  O  Madam,  the  gentlemen  fay  all  fine  la- 
dies are  witches  ;  but  I  pretend  to  no  fuch  thing. 

Lady  Anj\v.  Well,  ihe   had   good   luck  to  draw 
Tom  Plump  into  wedlock  ;  flic  ris'  with  her  a  • 
upwards. 

Mifs.  Fie,  Madam,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady  Smart  O  Mils,  'tis  nothing  what  we  fay  a- 
mong  ourfelves. 

Mifs,  Ay,  Madam  ;  but  they  fay  hedges  have 
eyes,  and  walls  have  ears. 

'  Lady  Anf-w.  Well,  Mils,  I  can't  help  it  ;  you 
know  I'm  old  tell-truth  ;  I  love  to  call  a  fpade  a 
fpade. 

Lady  Smart,  \jmjlakes  ihe  tea-tongs  for  the  fa 0071.  ~] 
What  !  I  think  my  wits  are  a  wool-gathering  to- 
day. 

Mifs.  Why,  Madam,  there  was  but  a  right  and 
a  wrong. 

Lady  Smart-  Mifs,  I  hear  that  you  and  Lady 
Coupler  are  as  great  as  cup  and  can. 

Lady  Anfiv.  Ay,  Mifs,  as  great  as  the  devil  and 
the  Earl  o£  Kent. 

Lady  Smart.  Nay,  I  am  told  you  meet  together 
with  as  much  love  as  there  is  between  the  old  cow 
and  the  hay-ftack. 

71 1'fs.  I  own  I  love  her  very  well ;  but  there's 
difference  betwixt  flaring  and  ilark  mad 

Lady  Smart.  They  fay  Ihe  begins  to  grow  fat. 

Mifs.  Fat  1   ay,  fat  as  a  hen  in  the  forehead. 

Lady  Smart.  Indeed,  Lady  Anfwerall,  (pray  for- 
give me),  I  think  your  Ladylhip  looks  thinner  than 
when  I  faw  you  laft. 

Miff.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  think  not  ;  but  your 
Ladyihip  is  one  of  Job's  comforters. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  no  matter  how  I  look;  I  am 
bought  and  fold  ;  but  really,  IVlifs,  you  are  fo  very 

VOL.  IX.  P  obliging, 
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obliging,  that  I  wifli  I  were  a  handfome  young 
lord  for  your  lake. 

-/£///}.  O  Madam,  your  love's  a  million. 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Lady  dnfiv.'l  Madam,  will  your 
Ladylhip  let  me  wait  on  you  to  the  play  to-mor- 
row. 

Lady  Anfw.  Madam,  it  becomes  me  to  wait  on 
your  Ladyihip. 

Mifs.  What,  then,  I'm  turn'd  out  for  a  wrang- 
ler. 

T"ht  gentlemen  come  in  to  the  ladies  to  drink  tea. 

Mifs.  Mr.  Neverout,  we  wanted  you  fadly  ;  you 
are  always  out  of  the  way  when  you  ihou'd  be 
hang'd. 

Neverout.  You  wanted  me  !  pray,  Mifs,  how  do 
you  look  when  you  lie. 

Mifs.  Better  than  you  when  you  cry  Manners 
indeed !  I  find  you  look  like  four  ale  in  fummer. 

Neverout.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mifs ;  I  only  meant 
when  you  lie  alone. 

Mifs.  That's  well  turn VI  ;  one  turn  more  would 
have  turn'd  you  down  flairs. 

Neverout.  Come,  Mifs,  be  kind  for  once,  and 
order  me  a  diih  of  coffee. 

Mifs.  Pray,  go  yourfelf ;  let  us  wear  out  the 
okleii  :  belides,  I  can't  go,  for  I  have  a  bone  in 
my  leg. 

Col.  They  fay,  a  woman  need  but  look  on  her 
apron-firing  to  iind  an  excufe. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  you  are  grown  fo  peevifh, 
a  dog  would  not  live  with  you. 

Mifs.  Mr.  Neverout,  I  beg  your  diveriion  ;  no 
offence,  I  hope  :  but  truly  in  a  little  time  you  in- 
tend to  make  the  Colonel  as  bad  as  yourfelf ;  and 
that's  as  bad  as  bad  can  be. 

Neverout.  My  Lord,  don't  you  think  Mifs  im- 
proves wonderfully  of  late  !  Why,  Mifs,  if  I  fpoil 

the 
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the  Colonel,  I  hope  you  will  ufe  him  as  you  do  me 
for  you  know,  lo\e  me,  love  my  dog. 

Col.  How's  that,  Tom  ?  fay  that  again  :  why,  if 
I  am  a  dog,  lhake  hanc^s,  brother.  \Jicrc  a  great., 
loud,  long  laugh. 

Ld  Smart.  But  pray,  gentlemen,  why  always  fo 
fcvere  upon  poor  iVlifs  ?  On  my  confcience,    Colo- 
nel and  Tom  Neverout,  one  of  you  two  are  both- 
knaves. 

Cd.  My  Lady  Anfwcrall,  I  intend  to  do  myfelf 
the  honour  of  dining  with  your  Ladyihip  to-mor- 
row. 

Lady  Anf\u.   Ay,  Colonel,  do  if  you  can. 

Mijs.  I'm  fure  you'll  be  glad  to  be  welcome. 

Cct.  Mifs,  I  thank  you  ;  and,  to  reward  you,  I'll 
come  and  drink  tea  with  you  in  the  morning. 

Mifs.  Colonel,  there's  two  words  to  that  bar- 
gain. 

Col.  [to  Lady  Smart. ~\  Your  Ladyfhip  has  a  very 
fine  watch  ;  well  may  you  wear  it. 

Lady  Smart.  It  is  none  of  mine,  Colonel. 

Coi.  Pray,  whofe  is  it  then. 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  'tis  my  Lord's  ;  for  they  fay, 
s.  marry'd  woman  has  nothing  of  her  own,  but 
her  wedding-ring  and  her  hair-lace  ;  but  if  women 
had  been  the  law-makers,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter. 

Col.  This  watch  feems  to  be  quite  new. 

Lady  Smart.  No,  Sir  ;  it  has  been  twenty  years 
in  my  Lord's  family  ;  but  Quare  put  a  new  cafe 
and  dial-plate  to  it 

Neverout.  Why,  that's  for  all  the  world  like  the 
man  who  fwore  he  kept  the  f ime  knife  forty  years, 
only  he  fometimes  changed  the  haft,  and  fometimes 
the  blade. 

Ld  S?nart.  Well,  Tom,  to  give  the  devil  his  due, 
thou  art  a  right  woman's  man. 

C.I.  Odd-fo  !  I  have  broke  the  hinge  of  my  fnuff- 
box :  I'm  undone  bciiues  the  lofs, 

P  2  Mifs. 
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Mifs.  Alack-a-day,  Colonel !  I  vow  I  h,id  ra- 
ther have  found  forty  Shillings. 

Neverout.  Whv,  Colonel  \  all  that  I  can  fav  to 

c  ' 

comfort  you  is,  that  you  muft  mend  it  with  a  new 
one, 

Mljs  laughs. 

Col.  What,  Mifs  !  you  can't  laugh  but  yon  muft 
fhew  your  teeth. 

Mifs.  I'm  fure  you  fhew  your  teeth  when  you 
can't  bite  ;  well,  thus  it  muft  be,  if  we  fell  ale. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  you  fmell  very  fweet ;  I  hope 
you  don't  carry  perfumes. 

Mifs.  Perfumes  !  No,  Sir ;  I'd  have  you  to  know 
it  is  nothing  but  the  grain  of  my  ikin. 

Col.  Tom,  you  have  a  good  nofe  to  make  a  poor 
man's  fow. 

Ld  SparkifJj.  So,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  methinks 
you  are  very  witty  upon  one  another :  come,  box  it 
about;  'twill  come  to  my  father  at  laft. 

CoL  Why,  my  Lord,  you  fee  Mifs  has  no  mercy  j. 
I  wifh  fhe  were  marry 'd  ;  but  I  doubt  the  giey 
mare  would  prove  the  better  horfe. 

Mifs.  Well,  God  forgive  you  for  that  wifli. 

Ld  Sparkijb.  Never  fear  him,  Mifs. 

Mifs.  What,  my  Lord,  do  you  think  I  was  bora 
in  a  wood,  to  be  afraid  of  an  owl  ? 

Ld  Smart.  What  have  you  to  fay  to  that,  Co- 
lonel. 

Never&ut.  O  my  Lord,  my  friend  the  Colonel 
fcorns  to  fet  his  wit  againft  a  child. 

Mifs.  Scornful  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings. 

Col.  Well,  Mifs  ;  they  fay,  a  woman's  tongue  is 
the  laft  thing  about  her  that  dies  ;  theiefore,  let's 
kifs  and  be  friends. 

Mifs.  Hands  oft'!   that's  meat  for  your  mafter. 

Ld  Sparkiflj.  Faith,  Colonel,  you  are  in  for  ale 
and  cakes  :  but,  after  all,  Mifsa  YOU  are  too  fevere; 
you  would  not  meddle  with  your  match. 

Miff* 
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Mifs.  All  they  can  fay  goes  in  at  one  ear,  and 
out  at  t'other  for  me,  I  can  affure  you  ;  only  I  wifli 
they  would  be  quiet,  and  let  me  drink  my  tea. 

Neverout.  What !  I  warrant  you  think  ail  is  loft 
that  goes  befide  your  own  mouth. 

Mif>  Pray,  Mr.  Neverout,  hold  your  tongue 
for  once,  if  it  be  poilible  ;  one  would  think  you 
were  a  woman  in  man's  cloaths  by  your  prating. 

Neverout.  No,  Mils  ;  it  is  not  handfome  to  fee 
one  hold  one's  tongue ;  beiides,  I  fhoukl  flobber 
my  fingers. 

Col.  Mifs,  did  vou  never  hear,  that  three  women 

*         * 

and  a  goole  are  enough  to  make  a  market. 

Mijs.  I'm  fure,  if  Mr.  Neverout  or  you  were  a- 
mong  them  it  would  make  a  fair. 

Footman,  comes  in. 

Lady  Smart.  Here,  take  away  the  tea-table,  and 
bring  up  candles. 

Lady  Anfw.  O  Madam,  no  candles  yet,  I  beieech 
you  ;  don't  let  us  burn  day-light. 

Neverout.  I  dare  fwear,  Mifs,  for  her  part,  will 
never  burn  day-light,  if  ihe  can  help  it. 

Mifs.  Lord  !  Mr.  Neverout,  one  can't  hear  one's 
own  ears  for  you. 

Lady  Smart.  Indeed,  Madam,  it  is  blind-man's 
holiday ;  we  fhall  foon  be  all  of  a  colour. 

Neverout.  Why  then,  Mifs,.  we  may  kifs  where 
we  like  heft. 

Mifs.  Fogh  !  thefe  men  talk  of  nothing  but  kifT- 
ing.  '  [She  fpits. 

Neverout.  What,  Mifs,  does  it  make  your  mouth 
water. 

Lady  Smart.  It  is  as  good  be  in  the  dark  as  with- 
out light  ;  therefore,  pray  bring  in  candles  ;  they 
fey,  women  and  linen  fhew  beft  by  candle-light. 
Come,  Gentlemen,  are  you  for  a  party  at  qua- 
drille  ? 

P3 
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Col.  I'll  make  one  with  you  three  ladies. 

Lady  Anjiv.  I'll  lit  down,  and  be  a  ftatider-by. 

Lady  Sv-iirt.  [to  Lady  Anfw.~\  Madam,  does  your 
Lr.dyinip  never  play  ? 

Ct'l.  Yes ;  I  fuppofe  her  Ladyfhip  plays  fometimes 
for  an  ^.gg  at  Efther. 

Neverout.  Ay  ;   and  a  kifs  at  Chriftmas. 

Lady  Anfw.  Come,  Mr.  Neverout,  hold  your 
longue,  and  mind  your  kniting. 

Neverout.  With  all  my  heart ;  kifs  my  wife,  and 
welcome. 

¥ht  Colonel,  Mr.  Neverout,   Lady  Smart  >  and  Mifs, 
go  to  quadrille,  and  Jit  till  three  in  the  morning. 

They  rife  from  ^ards. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  Mifs,  you'll  have  a  fad  liuf- 
band,  you  have  fuch  good  luck  at  cards. 

Neverout.  Indeed,  Mifs,  you  dealt  me  fad  cards; 
if  you  deal  fo  ill  by  your  friends,  what  will  you  do 
with  your  enemies  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  I'm  fure  'tis  time  for  honeft  folks  to 
be  a-bed. 

Mifs.  Indeed  my  eyes  draw  ftraws. 

She's  almoft  ajleep. 

Nevsrout.  Why,  Mifs,  if  you  fall  afleep,  fome- 
body  may  get  a  pair  of  gloves. 

•C&1.  I'm  going  to  the  land  of  Nod. 

Neverout.  Faith,  I'm  for  Bedfordshire. 

Lady  Smart.  I'm  fure  I  ihall  ileep  without  roking. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  I  hope  you'll  dream  of  your 
iweetheart. 

Mifs.  Oh,  no  doubt  of  it :  I  believe  I  ihan't  be 
able  to  fleep  for  dreaming  of  him. 

Col.  [to  Mifs.]  Madam,  fhall  I  have  the  honour 
to  efcort  you  ? 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.  No,  Colonel,  I  thank  you  ;  my  mamma 
has  fent  her  chair  and  footmen.  Well,  my  Lady 
Smart,  I'll  give  you  revenge  whenever  you  pleafe. 

Footman  comes  in. 

Footman.  Madam,  the  chairs  are  waiting* 
They  all  take  their  chairs,  and  go  <f, 
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c  T^HE  following  treatife  of  Directions  to  Servants 

*  •*•    was  begun  fome  years   ago   by  the   author, 

*  who  had  not  leifure  to  finifh  and  put  it  into  pro- 

*  per  order,  being  engaged  in  many  other  works 

*  of  greater  ufe  to  his  country,  as  may  be  fcen  by 

*  moft  of  his  writings.     But,  as  the  author's  delign 


*  "  I  have  a  thing  in  profe,  begun  above  twenty- eight  years  ago, 
0  and  almoft  finished.  It  will  make  a  four-fliilling  volume  ;  and  is 
"  foch  a  perfection  of  foliy,  that  you  fhall  never  hear  of  it  till  it  is 
"  printed,  and  then  you  fhall  be  left  to  guefg.  Nay,  I  have  another 
"  or  tht  fame  rge,  which  will  require  a  long  time  to  perfeft,  and  is 
"  worfe  than  the  former,  in  v.hieh  I  will  ferve  you  the  fame  way." 
Swift's  Leuers,  in  vol.  TO.  let.  62,  alluding  to  Polite  Converfation, 
and  Diredlions  to  fervanis. 

*  was 
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was  to  expofe  the  villanies  and  frauds  of  fervants 
to  their  mafters  and  miftrefles,  we  fli-all  make  no 
apology  for  its  publication,  but  give  it  our  read- 
ers in  the  fame  manner  as  we  find  it  in  the  origi- 
nal, which  may  be  feen  in  the  printer's  cuftody. 
The  few  tautologies  that  occur  in  the  characters 
left  unfinilhed,  will  make  the  reader  look  upon 
the  whole  as  a  rouoh  draught,  with  feveral  out- 

o  o       * 

lines  only  drawn.  However,  that  there  may  ap- 
pear no  daubing  or  patchwork  by  other  hands, 
it  is  thought  moft  advifeable  to  give  it  in  the  au- 
thor's own  words. 

*  It  is  imagined  that  he  intended  to  make  a  large 

*  volume  of  this  work ;    but,  as  time  and  health 

*  would   not  permit  him,    the  reader  may  draw, 
'  from  what  is  here  exhibited,  meam,  to  detect  the 
4  many  vices  and  faults  which  people  in  that  kind 
'  of  low  life  are  fubject  to. 

*  If  gentlemen  would  ferioufly  confider  this  work, 
'  which  is  written  for  their  inftruction,   (although 
'  ironically),  it  would  make  them  better  oecono- 
'  miftf ,  and  prefer ve  their  eftates  and  families  froia 
1  ruin. 

'  It  may  be  feen  by  fome  fcattered  papers,  (where- 

*  in  were  given  hints  for  a  dedication  and  preface, 

*  and   a  lift  of  all  degrees  of  fervants),  that  the 

*  author  intended   to  have  gone  through  all  their 
1  characters. 

'  This  is  all  that  need  be  faid  as  to  this  treatife, 

*  which  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  fragment.* 

Dublin,  Nov.  8,  G.  F. 
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DIRECTIONS  to  SERVANTS  *„ 

RULES  that  concern  all  SERVANTS  in  ge- 
neral. 

HEN  your  matter  or  lady  calls  a  fervanf 
by  name,  if  that  fervant  be  not  in  the 
way,  none  of  you  are  to  anfwer ;  for  then 
there  will  be  no  end  of  your  drudgery  :  and  matters 
themfelves  allow,  that  if  a  fervant  comes  when  he 
is  called,  it  is  fufficicnt. 

When 


*  This  tra&  5s  imperftft  and  unfinished.  The  edi'or  tells  us, 
that  a  preface  and  Jedic.nion  \\ere  to  have  been  added  to  it.  I  think 
it  was  not  published  till  after  the  Dean's  death}  but  I  remember  the 
irunufciipt  handed  about,  and  much  applauded  in  his  lifetime.  To 
fay  the  m(  ft  that  can  be  offered  in  its  favour,  the  trail  is  ari.ten  in 
f9  faC£..i,-,i,s  a  l^Lld  cf  lew  humour,  tiiat  it  muft  pleafe  many  readers  j 
rior  is  it  v.ithout  fome  degree  of  merit,  by  pointing  GUI  with  &n  a- 
maeing  exiftnefs  (and  what  in  a  lefs  trivial  caie  muft  have  been  call- 
ed judg;  m;nt)  tue  faults,  blunders,  tricks,  lies,  anj  various  knaveries 
ot  i;.  mtftic  fc;vants.  How  much  time  muft  have  been  employed  in 
putii  g  togcth.r  fisch  a  work  ?  What  ac  intenfenefs  of  thought  ir;gft 
h.  .  been  beS-)^td  upon  the  loweft  and  moft  flavifh  fcer.es  ot  life? 
It  is  one  of  thofe  comj>ofi;5ons,  that  the  utmoft  it,eng;h  of  wit  can, 
fia,rce  fuHain  rrom  finking.  A  man  of  Swift's  exalted  genius  ought 
c&nOantly  to  have  foared  into  higher  regions.  He  ought  to  have 
looked  upon  p  erf  on*  of  infeiipr  abilities,  as  ch.ldrcn  whom  Nature 
had  appointed  him  to  inftruit,  encourage,  and  improve.  Superior 
talents  fe^m  *o  have  bctn  intended  by  P-ovidertce  as  public  benefits  j 
and  the  peifon  \\ho  pofTefles  fuch  bleflings,  is  certa.nly  anfwerable  to 
Heaven  for  thofe  endowments  which  he  enjoys  ab..ve  the  reft  of. 
mankind.  Let  him  jeft  with  dignity,  and  let  him  be  ironical  upon 
ufcful  fubjcc^s  j  leaving  poor  flavts  'o  heat  their  porridge,  or  drink 
their  fmall  beer,  in  fuch  veflels  as  they  fhall  find  proper.  The  Dean 
it  feems,  had  not  this  way  oi  thinking}  and  having  lorgindulgtd  his 
pa^>OijS;  at  lall  perhaps  mi'iook  them  for  his  duty.  The  m;ftake  is 
neither  t^' 'aurdinary  nor  lurpriling.  In  points  of  religion  it  has- 
carried  men  into  ^rcat  extravaganc  es  ;  in  thofe  ot  morality,  into  no 
kfs :  but  in  politics,  into  ?li%  ^reaieft  of  all.  Our  inciiuations  are  fo 


RULES  TO  SERVANTS  IN  GENERAL. 

When  you  have  done  a  fault,  be  always  pert  and 
infolent,  and  behave  yourfelf  as  if  you  were  the 
injured  psrfon.  This  will  immediately  put  your 
matter  or  lady  off  their  mettle. 

If 


apt  to  hurry  us  into  inconfiderate  a£lions,  that  we  are  afterwards  in- 
clined to  flatter  ouvfelv;js  they  are  right,  only  becaufe  they  have  pro- 
ceeded from  our  own  thoughts  and  directions.  Thus  Swift,  when  he 
Had  once  elrab.iihed  the  rule  of  Vwela.  bagatelle,  was  refolved  to  puilue 
it  at  all  hazards.  I  wifh  his  thoughts  had  taken  another  turn.  The 
lower  cla'fTes  of  mankind  pafs  on  unnoticed,  the  great  only  are  cenfur- 
td.  They  ought  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  every  ftep  they  take. 
The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  fh^uld  have  known  himfelf  as  "  rex  idem 
•homin'um  Phaebique  facerdos;"  and  Should  have  remembred,  thac 
•kings  and  pi  lefts  are  extremely  liable  to  be  cenfured.  Poor  Swift  ! 
\vhy  did  he  fink  below  himfelf  before  he  was  d.-p.ived  of  reafon  ?  For- 
give him  that  error,  and  draw  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  certain  occreicen- 
•cies  of  wit  and  humour,  you  will  then  admire  him,  as  an  honour  to  the 
public,  and  a  Icourge  to  all  the  knaves  and  fools  of  his  time. — Seve~ 
ral  of  Swift's  pofthumous  pieces  are  neither  worthy  of  his  pen,  nor  of 
the  reader's  perufal.  Many  of  them  arc  fpuriou?,  and  many  more  are 
trifling,  ar.d  in  every  refptcl:  improper  for  the  public  visw  :  fo  that 
what  was  once  ludicroufiy  fuid  upon  a  different  occiifion,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  fcveral  of  Swift's  writings,  as  "  they  put  us  in  mind  of  the 
"  famous  machine  in  Winflanlay's  water-works,  where  out  of  the 
tc  lame  veffel,  the  fpicljtors  were  prrfented  with  tea,  coffee,  cho- 
"  colate,  champagne,  and  four  fmall  beer."  Onery. 

For  luch  mifapplication  of  his  talents,  Swift  fell  under  his  friend 
Pope's  correction  :  as  appears  from  thefe  lines  : 


'*  If,   after  all,  we  mufl  with  Wilmot  own, 

**  The  cordial  drop  of  life  is  love  alone, 

"  And  Swift  cry  wifely,  Vive  la  bagatelle  ! 

*'   The  man  that  lovis  «nd  laughs,  muft  fure  do  well. 

Pope  could  not  bear  to  fee  a  friend  he  fo  much  valued, live  in  the  rni« 
ter..ble  abufe  of  one  of  Na  mVs  beft  gif;s,  unadinonifhed  of  his  folly. 
S.vift  (as  we  may  let  by  f.-inc  of  his  ponhumous  pieces,  10  di'lionour- 
nble  and  injurious  to  his  mtrinory)  triflfd  away  his  old  age  in  a  diflipa- 
tion  that  women  and  boys  might  be  afhamedof".  >  For  when  men  have 
given  into  a  long  habit  of  employing  iheir  wit  only  to  (hew  their  part5 
to  edge  their  fpleen,  to  pander  to  a  fadtion,  or,  -in  fhort,  to  any  thine 
but  that  for  w-hich  Nature  bcnVwcJ  it,  namely,  to  recommend  nrra 
fct  off  truth;  o!d  age,  which  abates  the  paliions,  will  never  re<ftity 
the  abufes  they  occafioned;  bin  the  remains  of  wit,  inrtead  of  leak- 
ing and  recovering  their  proper  channel,  will  run  ir^o  tbar  rrrferable 
depravity  of  taile  hete  condemned  ;  and  i:i  which  Dr.  Swiit  teems  to 
have  placed  no  inconiiderable  part  of  his  vvifdom.  «'  1  chufe,"  iavs 

he 
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If  you  fee  your  mafter  wronged  by  any  of  your 
fellow-fervants,  be  fure  to  conceal  it,  for  fear  of 
being  called  a  tell-tale.  However,  there  is  one  ex- 
ception, in  cafe  of  a  favourite  fervant,  who  is  juft- 
ly  hated  by  the  whole  family  ;  who  therefore  are 
bound  in  prudence  to  lay  all  the  faults  they  can 
upon  the  favourite. 

The  cook,  the  butler,  the  groom,  die  market- 
man,  and  every  other  fervant  who  is  concerned  in 
the  expences  of  the  family,  fhould  act  as  if  his  ma- 
tter's whole  efhite  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  fer- 
vant's  particular  bufmefs.  For  inftance,  if  the 
cook  computes  his  matter's  eftate  to  be  a  thoufand 
pounds  a-year,  he  reafonably  concludes,  that  a 
thoufand  pounds  a-year  will  afford  meat  enough, 
and  therefore  he  need  not  be  fparing ;  the  butler 
makes  the  fame  judgement ;  fo  may  the  groom  and 
the  coachman  ;  and  thus  every  branch  of  expence 
will  be  filled  to  your  matter's  honour. 

When  you  are  chid  before  company,  (which, 
with  fubmiffion  to  our  matters  and  ladies,  is  an 
unmannerly  practice),  it  often  happens  that  fomc 
ftranger  will  have  the  good  nature  to  drop  a  word 
in  your  excufe  :  in  fuch  a  cafe  you  will  have  a  good 
title  to  juftify  yourfelf,  and  may  rightly  conclude, 
that  whenever  he  chides  you  afterwards  on  other 
occafions,  he  may  be  in  the  wrong  ;  in  which 
opinion  you  will  be  the  better  confirmed,  by  ftating 
the  cafe  to  your  fellow-fervants  in  your  own  way, 
who  will  certainly  decide  in  your  favour  :  there- 
fore, as  I  have  faid  before,  whenever  you  are  chid- 
den, complain  as  if  you  were  injured. 


4ie,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  '*  my  companions  amongft  thofe  of  leaf! 
"  conf  cuence,  and  moft  compliance ;  I  read  the  moft  trifling  books 
"  I  can  find  ;  and  whenever  I  write,  it  is  upon  the  moft  trifling  fub- 
"  jecls/'  And  agurij  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bolingbrok;,  "  I  love  la 
"  bagatelle  better  than  ever.  I  am  always  writing  bad  profe,  or  worfe 
"  verfes,  either  of  rags  or  raillery,"  &c.  And  again,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Cay,  "  My  rule  if,  Vive  la  'bagatelle.'1''  fflaibuflon, 

2  It 
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It  often  happens,  that  fervants  fent  on  melfages 
are  apt  to  ftay  out  Somewhat  longer  than  the  mef- 
fage  requires,  perhaps  two,  four,  fix,  or  eight 
h^urs,  or  fome  fucli  trifle  ;  for  the  temptation  to 
be  fure  was  great,  and  fLfh  and  blood  cannot  al- 
ways refift.  When  you  return,  the  matter  ftorms, 
the  lady  fcolds  ;  ftripping,  cudgelling,  and  turning 
off,  is  the  word.  But  here  you  ought  to  be  provi- 
ded with  a  fet  of  excufes,  enough  to  ferve  on  all 
occailons.  For  inftance,  your  uncle  came  four- 
fcore  miles  to  town  this  morning  on  purpofe  to  fee 
you,  and  goes  back  by  break  of  day  to-morrow  ; 
a  brother-iervant,  that  borrowed  money  of  you 
when  he  was  out  of  place,  was  running  away  to 
Ireland  ;  you  were  taking  leave  of  an  old  fellow- 
fervant,  who  was  (hipping  for  Barbadoes  ;  your 
father  fent  a  cow  to  you  to  fell,  and  you  could  not 
get  a  chapman  till  nine  at  night ;  you  were  taking 
leave  of  a  dear  coulin,  who  is  to  be  hanged  next 
Saturday;  you  wrenched  your  foot  againft  a  ftone, 
and  were  forced  to  fray  three  hours  in  a  (hop,  be- 
fore you  could  ftir  a  ftep  ;  fome  naftineis  was 
thrown  on  you  out  of  a  garret  window,  and  you 
were  afhamed  to  come  home  before  you  were  clean- 
ed, and  the  fmell  went  off;  you  were  preiled  for 
the  fea-fervice,  and  carried  before  a  juftice  of  peace, 
who  kept  you  three  hours  before  he  examined  you, 
and  you  got  off  with  much  ado  ;  a  bailiff  by  mifhike 
feized  you  for  a  debtor,  and  kept  you  the  whole 
evening  in  a  fpunging-houfe  ;  you  were  told  that 
your  mailer  had  gone  to  a  tavern,  and  came  to 
ibme  mi/chance,  and  your  grief  was  fo  great,  that 
you  inquired  for  his  Honour  in  a  hundred  taverns 
between  Pall-mall  and  Temple-bar. 

Take  all  tradefrnens  parts  againft  your  mafter  ; 
and  when  you  are.  fent  to  buy  any  thing,  never 
offer  to  cheapen  it,  but  generouily  pr.y  the  full  de- 
mand. This  is  highly  to  your  mafter's  honour  ; 
and  may  be  fome  ihillings  in  your  pocket  j  and  you 

VOL.  IX.  Q  arc 
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arc  to  confider,  if  your  mafter  hath  paid  too  much, 
he  can  better  afford  the  lois  than  a  poor  tradeiman. 
ix'ever  iubmit  to  ftir  a  linger  in  any  bufinefs,  but 
that  for  which  you  were  particularly  hired.  For 
example,  if  the  groom  be  drunk,  or  abfenr,  and  the 
butler  be  ordered  to  fhut  die  liable-door  ;  the  an- 
fwtr  is  ready,  Anpleafe  your  Honour,  I  don't  un-< 
deritdnd  horfes  If  a  corner  of  the  hanging  wants 

a  iinele  nail  to  faftcn  ir,  and  the  footman  be  direct- 
>_• 

cd  i:o  tack  it  up ;  he  may  lay  he  doth  not  under- 
ftand  that  fort  of  work,  but  his  Honour  may  lend 
for  the  upholftertr. 

Mafters  and  ladies  are  ufually  quarrelling  with 
the  fervants  for  not  fhutting  the  doors  after  them  : 
but  neither  mailers  nor  ladies  coniider,  that  thefe 
doors  muft  be  open  before  they  can  be  Unit,  and  that 
the  labour  is  double  to  open  and  Ihut  the  doors ; 
therefore  the  beft,  and  Ihorteft,  and  eafieft  way,  is 
to  do  neither.  But  if  you  are  fo  often  teafed  to 
fhut  the  door,  that  you  cannot  eaiily  forget  it,  then 
give  the  door  fuch  a  clap  as  you  go  out,  as  will 
fiiake  the  whole  room,  and  make  every  thing  rattle 
in  it,  to  put  your  mafter  and  lady  in  mind  that  you 
obferve  their  directions. 

if  you  find  yourfelf  to  grow  into  favour  with  your 
mafter  or  lady,  take  fome  opportunity,  in  a  very  mild' 
wiri,  to  give  them  warning.;  and  when  they  alk  the 
reafon,  and  feem  loath  to  part  with  you,  anfwer,  That 
you  would  rather  live  with  them  than  any  body  elfe  -r 
but  a  poor  fervant  is  not  to  be  blamed,  if  he  ftrives 
to  better  hicnfelf";  that  fervice  is  no  inheritance  ;. 
that  your  work  is  great,  and  your  wages  very  fmall. 
Upon  which,  if  \  our  mafter  hath  any  generofity, 
lie  will  add  five  or  ten  (hillings  a  quarter,  rather 
than  let  you  go.  But  if  you  are  baulked,  and  have 
no  mind  to  go  off,  get  fome  fellow-fervant  to  tell 
your  mafter,  that  he  hath  prevailed  upon  you  to 

ilay 

Whatever 
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Whatever  good  bits  you  can  pilfer  in  the  day, 
fave  them  to  junket  with  your  fellovv-fervants  at 
night ;  and  take  in  the  butler,  provided  he  will 
give  you  drink. 

Write  your  own  name,  and  your  fweetheart's, 
with  the  fmoke  of  a  candle,  on  the  roof  of  the  kit- 
eh-^n,  or  the  fervants  hall,  to  {hew  your  learning. 

If  you  area  young  lightly  fellow,   whenever  you 
whifper  your  miftrefs  at   the  table,    run  your  nofe 
full   in    her  cheek  ;    or,  if  your   breath   be  good, 
breath  full  in  her  face.    This  I  hive  known  to  have' 
had  very  good  confequences  in  fome  families. 

Never  come  till  you  h;;ve  been  exiled  three  or 
four  times  ;  for  none  but  dogs  will  come  at  the  firft 
whittle  :  and  when  the  matter  calls,  Who's  there  ? 
no  fervant  is  bound  to  come  :  for  IVm's  there  is  no 
body's  name. 

When  you  have  broken  all  your  earthen"  drink- 
ing veffels  below  ftairs,  (which  is  ufually  done  in  a 
week),  the  copper-pot  will  do  as  well ;  it  can  boil 
milk,  heat  porridge,  hold  fmall  beer,  or,  in  cafe 
of  neceffity,  ferve  for  a  Jordan  ;  therefore  apply  it 
indifferently  to  all  thefe  ufes ;  but  never  watti  or 
fcour  it,  for  fear-of  taking  off  the  tin. 

Although  you  are  allowed  knives  for  the  fefvants 
hall  at  meals,  yet  you  ought  to  fpare  them,  and 
make  ufe  only  of  your  matter's. 

Let  it  be  a  conftant  rule,  that  no  chair,  ttool,  or 
table,  in  the  fervants  hall,  or  the  kitchen,  (hall  have 
above  three  legs;  which  hath  been  the  ancient  and 
conttant  practice  in  all  the  families  I  ever  knew,  and 
is  faid  to  be  founded  upon  two  reafons ;  firft,  to 
fhew  that  fervants  are  ever  in  a  tottering  condition  ; 
fecondly,  it  was  thought  a  point  of  humility,  that 
the  fervants  chairs  and  tables  fhould  have  atleaft  one 
leg  fewer  than  thofe  of  their  matters.  I  grant  there 
hath  bsen  an  exception  to  this  rule  with  rgard  to 
the  cook,  who  by  old  cuftom  was  allowed  an  eafy 
chair  toiksp  in  after  dinner  ;  and  yet  I  have  fel- 

dom 
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dom  feen  them  with  above  three  legs.  Now,  this\ 
epidemical  lamenefs  of  fervams  chairs,  is  by  philo- 
fophers  imputed  to  two  caufes,  which  are  obferved 
to  make  the  greateft  revolutions  in  ftates  and  em- 
pires ;  I  mean  love  and  war.  A  ftool,  a  chair,  or 
a  table,  is  the  fir/I  weapon  taken  up  in  a  general 
romping  or  ikirmifh  ;  and  after  a  peace,  the  ch.iirs, 
if  they  be  not  very  ftrong,  are  apt  to  fufrer  in  the 
conduct  of  an  amour,  the  cook  being  ufually  fat 
and  heavy,  and  the  butler  a  little  in  drink. 

I  could  never  endure  to  fee  m aid-fervants  fo  un- 
genteel  as  to  walk  the  flreets  with  their  petticoats 
pinned  np.  It  is  a  foolifh  excufe  to  alledge,  their 
petticoats  will  be  dirty,  when  they  have  fo  eafy  a 
remedy,  as  to  walk  three  or  four  times  down  a 
clean  pair  of  ftairs  after  they  come  home. 

When  you  ftop  to  tattle  with  fome  crony  fervant 
rn  the  fame  ftreet,  leave  your  own  frreet-door  open, 
that  you  may  get  in  without  knocking  when  you 
come  back  ;  otherwifeyour  miftrefs  may  know  you 
are  gone  out,  and  you  muft  be  chidden. 

I  do  rnoft  earneftly  exhort  you  all  to  unanimity 
and  concord.  But  miftake  me  not ;  you  may  quar- 
rel with  each  other  as  much  as  you  pleafe  ;  only  al- 
ways bear  in  mind,  that  you  have  a  common  ene- 
my, which  is  your  mafter  and  ladv,  and  you  have 
a  common  caufe  to  defend.  Believe  an  old  practi- 
tioner ;  whoever,  out  of  malice  to  a  fellow- fa  vant, 
carries  a  tale  to  his  mafter,  (hall  be  ruined  by  a  ge- 
neral confederacy  againft  him, 

The  general  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  fer- 
vants,  both  in  winter  and  funnier,  is  the  kitchen  ; 
there  the  grand  affairs  of  the  family  ought  to  be  con- 
fulted;  whether  they  concern  the  ftable,  the  dairy, 

rf  *    " 

the  pantry,  the  laundry,  cellar,  the  nurfery,  the  din- 
ing-room, or  my  Lady's  chamber:   there,  as  in  your 
own  proper  element,  you  can  laugh  and  fquall  and    . 
romp,  in  fullfecurity. 

When 
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When  any  fcrvaut  comes  home  drunk,  and  can- 
not appear,  you  muft  all  join  in  telling  your  matter 
that  he  is  gone  to  bed  very  fick ;  upon  which  your 
lady  will  be  fo  good-natured,  as  to  order  fome  com- 
fortable thing  for  the  poor  man  or  maid. 

When  your  matter  and  lady  go  abroad  together, 
to  dinner,  or  on  a  vifit  for  the  evening,  you  need 
leave  only  one  fervant  in  the  houfe,  unlefs  you  have 
a  blackguard  boy  to  anfwer  at  the  door,  and  attend 
the  children,  if  there  be  any.  Who  is  to  ftay  at 
home,  is  to  be  determined  by  ihort  and  long  cuts ; 
and  the  (layer  at  home  may  be  comforted  by  a  viik 
from  a  fweetheart,  without  danger  of  being  caught 
together.  Thefe  opportunities  mull  never  be  mif- 
fed, becaufe  thev  come  but  fometimes ;  and  all  is 

-*  * 

fafe  enough,   while  there  is  a  fervant  in  the  houfe. 
When  your   matter  or  lady  comes  home,  and 
wants  a  fervant  who  happens  to   be   abroad  ;  your 
anfwer  muft  be,  that  he  had   but  juft  that  minute 
ftep  out,    being  lent  for  by  a  couiin  who  was  dy- 


ing. 


If  your  matter  calls  you  by  name,  and  you 
happen  to  anfwer  at  the  fourth  call,  you  need  not 
hurry  yourfelf ;  and  if  you  be  chidden  for  ftaying, 
you  may  lawfully  fay,  you  came  no  fooner,  becauie 
you  did  not  know  wh  it  you  were  called  for. 

When  you  are  chidden  for  a  fault,  as  you  go  out 
of  the  room,  and  down  ibiirs  mutter  loud  enough 
to  be  plainly  heard ;  this  will  make  him  believe  you 
are  innocent. 

Whoever  comes  to  vifit  your  matter  or  lady  when 
they  are  abroad,  never  burden  your  memory  with 
the  perfon's  name ;  for  indeed  you  have  too  many* 
other  things  to  remember.  Befides,  it  is  a  porter's 
bufinefs,  and  your  matter's  fault  he  does  not  keep 
one  ;  and  who  can  remember  names  ?  and  you  will 
certainly  mittake  them,  and  you  can  neither  write 
nor  read. 

0.3  It 
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If  it  be  pofllble,  never  tell  a  lie  to  your  matter 
or  lady,  unlefs  you  have  fbme  hopes  that  they  can- 
»ot  find  it  out  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour.  When  a 
fervant  is  turned  off,  all  his  faults  muft  be  told,  al- 
xhough  moil  of  them  were  never  known  by  his  ma- 
iler, or  lady ;  and  all  mifchiefs  done  by  others, 
charged  to  him  [Inftance  them.]  And  when 
they  aik  of  any  of  you,  why  you  never  acquaint- 
ed them  before  ?  the  anfwer  is,  Sir,  or  Madam, 
really  I  was  afraid  it  would  make  you  angry ;  and 
befides,  perhaps  you  might  think  it  was  malice  in 
me  Where  there  are  little  mailers  and  mifles  in 
a  houfe,  they  are  ufually  great  impediments  to  the 
diverfioris  of  the  fervants  ;  the  only  remedy  is  to 
bribe  them  with  good  goodies,  that  they  may  not  tell 
tales  to  papa  and  mama. 

I  advife  you  of  the  fervants,  whofe  mafter  lives 
in  the  country .  and  who  expect  vales,  always  to 
iland  rank  and  file  when  a  ftranger  is  taking  his 
leave ;  fo  that  he  mull  of  neceffity  pafs  between  you  ; 
and  he  muft  have  more  confidence  or  lefs  money 
than  ufu.al,  if  any  of  you  let  him  efcape  ;  and  ac- 
cording as  he  behaves  himfelf,  remember  to  treat 
him  the  next  ime  he  conies. 

If  you  are  fent  with  ready  money  to  buy  any  thing 
at  a  (hop,  and  happen  at  that  time  to  be  out  of 
pocket,  fink  the  money,  and  t  >ke  up  the  goods  on 
your  matter's  account.  This  is  for  the  honour  of 
your  mafter  and  yourfelf ;  for  he  bcomes  a  man  of 
credit  at  your  recommendation. 

When  your  lady  fends  for  \  ou  up  to  her  cham- 
ber to  give  you  any  orders,  be  fure  to  ftand  at  the 
door,  and  keep  it  open,  fiddling  with  the  lock  all 
the  while  me  is  talking  to  \ou  ;  and  keep  the  button 
in  your  hand,  for  fear  you  mould  forget  to  fhutthe 
door  after  you. 

If  your  mafter  or  lady  happen  once  in  their  lives 
to  accufe  you  wrongfully,  you  are  a  happy  fervant ; 
for  you  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  for  every 

fault 
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fault  you  commit  while  you  arein  their  fervicc,  to 
put  them  in  mind  of  that  falfe  accuiation,  and  pro- 
teft  yourfelf  equally  innocent  in  the  prefent  cafe. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  your  mafter,  and 
are  too  bafhful  to  break  the  matter  for  fear  of  of- 
fending him  ;  the  beft  way  is,  to  grow  rude  and 
faucy  of  a  fudden,  and  beyond  your  ufual  beha- 
viour, till  he  finds  it  neceilary  to  turn  you  off;  and 
when  you  are  gone,  to  revenge  yourfelf,  give  him  and 
his  lady  fuch  a  character  to  all  your  brother  fervants. 
who  are  out  of  place,  that  none  will  venture  to  of- 
fer their  fervice. 

Some  nice  ladies,  who  are  afraid  of  catching  cold, 
having  obferved  that  the  maids  and  fellows  below 
Hairs  often  forget  to  fhut  the  door  after  them,  as 
they  come  in,  or  go  out  into-the  back-yards,  have 
contrived,  that  a  pulley  and  a  rope,  with  a  large 
piece  of  lead  at  the  end,  fhould  be  fo  fixed,  as  to 
make  the  door  fhut  of  itfelf,  and  require  a  ftrong 
hand  to  open  it ;  which  is  an  immenfe  toil  to  fer- 
vants,  whofe  buflnefs  may  force  them  to  go  in  and 
out  fifty  times  in  a  morning  :  but  ingenuity  can  do 
much.;  for  prudent  fervants  have  found  out  an  ef- 
fectual remedy  againft  this  infupportable  grievance, 
by  tying  up  the  pully  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
weight  of  the  lead  fhall  have  no  effect.  However, 
as  to  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  chufe  to  keep 
the  door  always  open,  by  laying  a  heavy  ftone  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

The  fervants  candlefticks  are  generally  broken, 
for  nothing  can  laft  for  ever.  But  you  may  find 
out  many  expedients.  You  may  conveniently  ftick 
your  candle  in  a  bottle,  or  with  a  lump  of  butter 
againft  the  wainfcot ;  in  a  powder-horn,  or  in  an 
old  flioe,  or  in  a  cleft  ftick,  or  in  the  barrel  of  a 
piftol,  or  upon  its  own  greafe  on  a  table ;  in  a 
coffee  cup,  or  a  dt  inking  gLifb ;  a  horn  can,  a  tea- 
pot, a  twifted  napkin,  a  muftard-pot,  an  ink-horn, 
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a.  marrow-bone,    a  piece  of  dough  ;  or  you  may  cut 
a  hole  in  the  loaf,  and  ftick  it  there. 

When  you  invite  the  neighbouring  fervants  to 
junket  with  you  at  home  in  an  evening,  teach  them 
a  peculiar  way  of  tapping  or  fcraping  at  the  kitchen- 
window,  which  you  may  hear,  but  not  your  matter 
Or  lady,  whom  you  muft  take  care  not  to  difturb  or 
frighten  at  fuch  unfeafonable  hours. 

Lay  all  faults  upon  a  lap-dog,  or  favourite  cat, 
a  monkey,  a  parrot,  a  magpye,  a  child  ;  or  on  the 
fervant  who  was  bft  turned  off-  By  this  rule  you 
will  excufe  yourfelf,  do  no  hurt  to  any  body 
elfe,  and  fave  your  matter  or  lady  from  the  trouble 
and  vexation  of  chiding. 

When  you  want  proper  inttruments  for  any  work 
you  are  about,  ufe  all  expedients  you  can  invent, 
rather  than  leave  your  work  undone.  For  inftance, 
if  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  or  broken,  ttir  the 
fire  with  the  tongs ;  if  the  tongs  be  not  at  hand, 
ufe  the  muzzle  of  the  bellows,  the  wrong  end  of 
the  fire-fhovel,  the  handle  of  the  fire-brufh,  the 
end  of  a  mop,  or  your  matter's  cane.  If  you  want 
paper  to  finge  a  fowl,  tear  the  firft  book  you  fee 
about  the  houfe.  Wipe  your  Ihoes,  for  want  of  a 
clout,  with  the  bottom  of  a  curtain,  or  a  damalk 
napkin.  Strip  your  livery  lace  for  garters.  If  the 
butler  wants  a  Jordan,  he  may  ufe  the  great  filver 
cup. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  putting  out  candles, 
and  you  ought  to  be  inftructed  in  them  all.  You. 
may  run  the  candle-end  againft  the  wainfcot,  which 
puts  the  fnuffout  immediately;  you  may  lay  it  on 
the  ground,  and  tread  the  muff  out  with  your  foot; 
you  may  hold  it  upflde  down,  until  it  is  chocked 
with  its  own  greafe  :  or  cram  it  into  the  focket  of 
the  candleftick  :  you  may  whirl  it  round  in  your 
hand  till  it  goes  out.  When  you  go  to  bed,  after 
you  have  made  water,  you  may  dip  the  candle-end 
into  the  chamber-pot ;  you  may  fpit  on  your  finger 

and 
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and  thumb,  and  punch  the  (huff  till  it  goes  out. 
The  cook  may  run  the  candle's  nofe  into  the  meal- 
tub,  or  the  groom  into  a  veffel  of  oats,  or  a  lock 
of  hay,  or  a  heap  of  litter.  The  houfe-maid  may- 
put  out  her  candle,  by  running  it  againft  a  looking- 
glafs  ;  which  nothing  cleans  fo  well  as  candle-fnuff. 
But  the  quickeft  and  beft  of  all  methods  is,  to  blow 

it  out  with  vour  breath ;    which  leaves  the   candle 

j  ' 

clear,   and  readier  to  be  lighted. 

There  is  nothing  fo  pernicious  in  a  family  as  a 
tell-tale,  againft  whom  it  muft  be  the  principal  bu- 
iinefs  of  you  all  to  unite.  Whatever  oifice  he  ferves 
in,  take  all  opportunities  to  fpoil  the  buiinefs  he  is 
about,  and  to  crofs  him  in  ,tvery  thing.  For  in- 
ftance,  if  the  butler  be  a  tell-tale,  break  his  glafies 
whenever  he  leaves  the  pantry  door  open  ;  or  lock 
the  cat  or  maftiff  in  it,  who  will  do  as  well  :  miflay 
a  fork  or  a  fpoon  fo  as  he  may  never  find  it.  If 
it  be  the  cook,  whenever  {he  turns  her  back,  throw 
a  lump  of  foot,  or  a  handful  of  fait  in  the  pot,  or 
fmoking  coals  into  the  diipping-pan,  or  daub  the 
roaft  meat  with  the  back  of  the  chimney,  or  hide 
the  key  of  the  jack.  If  a  footman  be  fufpecled,-  let 
the  cook  daub  the  back  of  his  new  livery ;  or  when 
he  is  going  up  with  a  difh  of  foup,  let  her  follow 
him  foftly  with  a  laddie -full,  and  dribble  it  all  the 
way  up  itairs  to  the  dining-room,  and  then  let  the 
houfe-maid  make  fuch  a  noife  that  her  lady  may 
hear  it.  The  waiting-maid  is  very  likely  to  be  guil- 
ty of  this  fault,  in  hopes  to  ingratiate  herfelf :  and 
in  this  cafe  the  launclrefs  muft  be  fure  to  tear  her 
fmocks  in  the  wafliing,  and  yet  waih  them  but  half; 
and  when  ihe  complains,  tell  all  the  houfe;  that  {he 
fvveats  fo  much,  and  her  flefh  is  fo  nafty,  that  fhe 
fouls  a  fmock  more  in  one  hour,  than  the  kitchen- 
maid  doth  in  a  week. 

DIREC- 
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CHAP      I. 

Directions    to    the  B  u  T  L  E  R. 


IN   my    directions   to  fervants,    I  find,   from   my 
long  obfervation,    that  you  butlers  are  the  prin- 
cipal peribns  concerned. 

Your  buiinefs  being  of  the  greateft  variety,  and 
requiring  the  greateft  exactnefs,  I  {hail,  as  well  as 
I  can  recollect,  run  through  the  feveral  branches  of 
your  office,  and  order  my  inftruclrions  according- 
ly- 

In  waiting  at  the  fide-board,  take  all  poffible  care 

to  fave  your  own  trouble  and  your  mailer's  drink- 
ing glaffes  :  therefore,  firft,  iince  thofe  who  dine  at 
the  fame  table  are  fuppofed  to  be  friends,  let  them 
all  drink  out  of  the  fame  glafs  without  waftiing ; 
which  will  fave  you  much  pains,  as  well  as  the  ha- 
zard of  breaking  them.  Give  no  perfon  any  liquor, 
until  he  hath  called  for  it  thrice  at  leaft ;  by  which 
means,  fome  out  of  modefty,  and  others  out  of 
forgetfulneis,  will  call  the  feldomer ;  and  thus  your 
mafter's  liquor  be  faved. 

If  any  one  deilres  a  glafs  of  bottled  ale,  firft  fhake 
the  bottle,  to  fee  whether  any  thing  be  in  it :  then 
tafte  it,  to  fee  what  liquor  it  is,  that  you  may  not 
be  miftaken  ;  and,  laftly,  wipe  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  with  the  palm,  of  your  hand,  to  £hew  your 
cleanlinefs. 

Be 
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Be  more  careful  to  have  the  cork  in  the  belly  of 
the  bottle  than  in  the  mouth ;  and  if  the  cork  be 
mufty,  or  white  friars  in  your  liquor,  your  mafter 
will  fave  the  more. 

If  an  humble  companion,  a  chaplain,  a  tutor, 
or  a  dependent  coulin,  happen  to  be  at  table,  whom 
you  find  to  be  lit.le  regarded  by  the  mafter,  and 
the  company,  which  no  body  is  readier  to  difcover 
and  obferve  than  we  fervants  ;  it  muft  be  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  ;  on  and  the  footman,  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  your  betters  by  treating  him  many  degrees 
worfe  than  any  of  the  reft :  and  you  cannot  pie-ale 
your  mafter  better,  or  at  leait  your  lady. 

If  any  one  calls  for  fmall  tiger  towards  the  end  of 
dinner,  do  not  give  ycurfelf  the  pains  of  going 
down  to  the  cellar,  but  gather  the  droppings  and 
leavings  out  of  the  fever al  cups,  and  glviles,  and 
falvers,  into  one  ;  but  turn  your  back  to  the  com- 
pany for  fear  of  being  obferved.  On  the  contrary, 
when  any  one  calls  tor  ale  towards  the  end  of  din- 
ner, fill  the  largeft  tankard-cup  top-full ;  by  which 
you  will  have  the  greateft  part  left  to  oblige  your 
fellow-fervants,  without  the  fin  of  ftealing  from 
your  mafter. 

There  is  likewife  a  perqtiifite  full  as  honeft,  by 
which  you  have  a  chance  of  getting  every  day  the 
beft  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine  for  yotirfelf;  for  you 
are  to  fuppofe,  that  gentlefolks  will  not  care  for  the 
remainder  of  a  bottle  ;  therefore  alwavs  fet  a  freili 

J 

one  before  them  after  dinner,  although  there  hath 
not  been  above  a  glafs  drank  of  the  other. 

Take  fpecial  care  that  your  bottles  be  not  mufty 
be  lore  you  fill  them ;  in  order  to  which,  blow 
ftrongly  into  the  mouth  of  every  bottle,  and  then, 
if  you  fmell  nothing  but  your  o\vn  breath,  imme- 
diately fill. 

If  you  are  fent  down  in  hafte  to  draw  any  drink, 
and  find  it  will  not  run,  do  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
opening  a  vent,  but  blow  ftrongly  into  the  folTet, 

and 
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and  you  will  find  it  immediately  pour  into  your 
mouth ;  or  takeout  the  vent ;  but  do  not  ftay  to  put 
it  in  again,  for  fear  your  mailer  fhould  want  you. 

If  you  are  curious  to  tafte  fome  of  your  matter's 
choice  bottles,  empty  as  many  of  them  juft  below 
the  neck  as  will  make  the  quantity  you  want ; 
but  then  take  care  to  fill  them  up  again  with  clean 
water,  that  you  may  not  leiTen  your  matter's  li- 
quor. 

There  is  an  excellent  invention  found  out  of  late 
years  in  the  management  of  ale  and  fmallbeer  at  the 
iide-board.  For  inftance,  a  gentleman  calls  for  a  glafs 
of  ale,  and  drinks  but  half;  another  calls  forfmaU 
beer :  you  immediately  turn  out  the  remainder  of 
the  ale  into  the  tankard,  and  fill  the  glafs  with  fmall 
beer;  and  fo  backwards  and  forwards,  as  long  as 
dinner  lafts.  By  Avhich  you  anfwer  three  great  encis.x 
Firft,  you  fave  yourfelf  the  trouble  of  wafhing, 
and  confequently  the  danger  of  breaking  your  glai- 
fes ;  fecondly,  you  are  fure  not  to  be  miftakcn  in 
giving  gentlemen  the  liquor  they  call  for ;  and, 
laftly,  by  this  method  you  are  certain  that  nothing 
is  lott. 

Becaufe  butlers  are  apt  to  forget  to  bring  up  their 
ale  and  beer  time  enough,  be  fure  you  remember  to 
have  up  yours  two  hours  before  dinner  ;  and  place 
diem  in  the  funny  part  of  the  room,  to  let  people  fee 
that  you  have  not  been  negligent. 

Some  butlers  have  a  way  of  decanting  (as  they 
call  it)  bottled  ale,  by  which  they  lofe  a  good  part 
of  the  bottom  ;  let  your  method  be  to  turn  the 
bottle  directly  upfide  down  ;  which  will  make  the 
liquor  appear  double  the  quantity  :  by  this  means, 
you  will  be  fure  not  to  lofe  one  drop,  and  the 
froth  will  conceal  the  muddinefs. 

Clean  your  plate,  wipe  your  knives,  and  rub  the 
dirty  tables,  with  the  napkins  and  table-cloths  uied 
that  day ;  for  it  is  but  one  wafhing,  and  beiides  it 
will  fave  you  wearing  out  the  coarfe  rubbers  ;  and 

2  in 
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in  reward  of  fuch  good  hufoanclry,    my  judgement 
is.  that  you  may  lawfully  make  ufe  of  the  iineit  da- 

^  «*  *  •»        * 

malk  napkins  for  night  caps  for  yburfelf. 

When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  whiting 
plainly  to  be  feen  in  all  the  chinks,  for  fear  your 
lady  ihould  not  believe  you  had  cleaned  it. 

There  is  nothing  wherein  the  Ikill  of  a  butler 
more  appears,  than  in  the  management  of  candles  ; 
whereof,  although  fome  part  may  fall  to  the  ihare 
of  the  other  feryants,  yet  you  being  the  principal 
perfon  concerned,  I  {hall  direct  my  infjruclicns 
upon  this  article  to  you  only,  leaving  to  your  fcl- 
low-fervants  to  apply  them  upon  occailon. 

Firil,  to  avoid  burning  city-light,  and  to  fave 
your  mailer's  candles,  never  bring  them  up  till  half 
an  hour  after  it  be  dark,  although  they  are  called 
for  never  fo  oftt/n. 

Let  your  lockets  he  full  of  greafe  to  the  brim, 
with  the  old  fniiilr'at  the  top,  and  then  ftick  on  your 
frefh  candles.  %  It  is  true,  this  may  endanger  their 
falling  :  but  th(;  candles  v/ill  appear  ib  much  the 
longer  and  haiidfomer  before  company.  At  other 
times,  for  variety,  put  your  candles  loofe  in  the 
ibckets,  to  (hew 'they  are  clean  to  the  bottom. 

When  your  candle  is  too  big  for  the  focket,  melt 
it  to  a  right  fize  in  the  lire  ;  and  to  hide  the  fmoke, 
wrap  it  in  paper  halfway  up. 

You  cannot  but  obferve'of  late  years  the  great 
extravagance  among  the  gentry  upon  the  article  of 
candles,  which  a  good  butler  ought  by  all  means  to 
clifcourage,  both  to  fave  his  ov/n  pains  and  his  ma- 
fter's  money.  'ihis  may"  be  contrived  feveral 
ways;  efpecially  when  you  are  prueied  to  put 
candles  into  the  fconces 

Sconces  are  great  wr afters  of  candlts,  and  you, 
who  are  always  to  confider  the  advantage  of  your 
mafter,  mould  do  vour  utinoit  to  diicc;uui<?e  them  ; 

tm  *  & 

therefore  your  bufinefs  muft  be  to  prefs  the  candle 

with  both  your  hands  into  the  fockct,  fo  as  to  make 
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it  lean  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  greafe  may  drop 
all  upon  the  floor,  if  fome  lady's  head-dreis  or 
gentleman's  periwig  be  not  ready  to  intercept  it. 
You  may  likewiie  itick  the  candle  fo  looie,  that  it 
will  fall  upon  the  glafs  of  the  fconce,  and  break  it 
into  (batters.  This  will  fave  your  matter  many  a 
fair  penny  in  the  year,  both  in  candles  and  to  the 
glafs-man,  and  yourfelf  much  labour ;  for  the  icon- 
ces  fpoiled  cannot  be  ufed. 

Never  let  the  candles  burn  too  low,  but  give  them, 
as  a  lawful  perquifite,  to  your  friend  the  cook,  to 
increafe  her  kitchen-duff ;  or  if  this  be  not  allow- 
ed in  your  houfe,  give  them  in  charity  to  the  poor 
neighbours,  who  often  run  on  your  errands. 

When  you  cut  bread  for  a  toaft,  do  not  ftand 
idly  watching  it,  but  lay  it  on  the  coals,  and  mind 
your  other  buiinefs ;  then  come  back,  and  if  you 
find  it  toafted  quite  through,  fcrape  off  the  burnt 
fide,  and  ferve  it  up. 

When  you  drefs  up  your  fide  board,  fet  the  belt 
glafies  as  near  the  edge  of  the  table  as  you  can  :  by 
which  means  they  will  caft  a  double  luftre,  and 
make  a  much  finer  figure ;  and  the  conlequence 
can  be  at  mo  A  but  the  breaking  half  a  dozen,  which 
"is  a  trifle  in  your  matter's  pocket. 

Wafh  the  glalfes  with  your  own  water,  to  favc 
your  matter's  fait. 

When  any  fait  is  fpilt  on  the  table,  do  not  let  it 
be  loft  ;  but,  when  dinner  is  done,  fold  up  the 
table-cloth  with  the  fait  in  it,  then  fhake  the  fait 
out  into  the  falt-cellar  to  ferve  next  day.  But  the 
fhorteft  and  fureft  way  is,  when  you  remove  the 
cloth,  to  wrap  the  knives,  forks,  fpoons,  fah-cel- 
lars,  broken  bread,  and  fcraps  of  meat,  all  toge- 
ther in  the  table-cloth,  by  which  you  will  be  fur e 
to  lofe "nothing;  unlefs  you  think  it  better  to  fhake 
them  out  of  the  window  amonft  the  beggars,  that 
they  may  with  more  convenience  eat  the  fcraps. 

Leave 
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Leave  the  dregs  of  wine,  ale,  and  other  liquors, 
in  the  bottles  :  to  rinfe  them  is  but  lofs  of  time, 
iince  all  will  be  done  at  once  in  a  general  waihing ; 
and  you  will  have  a  better  excufe  for  breaking  them. 

If  your  matter  hath  many  mufty,  or  very  foul 
and  crulled  bottles,  I  advife  you,  in  point  of  con- 
fcience,  that  thofe  may  be  the  firil  you  truck  at 
the  jiext  ale-houfe  for  ale  or  brandy. 

When  a  meflage  is  fent  to  your  mafter,  be  kind 
to  your  brother-fcrvant  who  brings  it ;  give  him  the 
beft  liquor  in  your  keeping,  for  your  mal- 
ter's  honour  ;  and  at  the  iirft  opportunity  he  will 
do  the  fame  to  you. 

After  fupper,  if  it  be  dark,  carry  your  plate  and 
china  together  in  the  fame  baiket,  to  fave  candle- 
light ;  for  you  know  your  pantry  well  enough  to  put 
them  up  in  the  dark. 

When  company  is  expected  at  dinner,  or  in  the 
evenings,  be  fure  to  be  abroad,  that  nothing  may 
be  got  which  is  under  your  key  ;  by  which  your 
matter  will  fave  his  liquor,  and  not  wear  out  his 
plate. 

I  come  now  to  a  moft  important  part  of  your  ce- 
conomy,  the  bottling  of  a  hoglhead  of  wine  ; 
wherein  I  recommend  three  virtues ;  cleanlinefs, 
frugality,  and  brotherly  love.  I*£t  your  rorks  !>•-. 
the  longett  kind  you  can  get;  which  will  i*\  e 
fome  wine  in  the  neck  of  every  bottle.  As  to  your 
bottles,  chufe  the  fmallelt  you  can  find  ;  which  will 
increafe  the  number  of  dozens,  and  pleafe  your 
mafter ;  for  a  bottle  of  wine  is  always  a  bottle 
of  wine,  whether  it  hold  more  or  lefs  ;  and  if  your 
in  after  hath  his  proper  number  of  dozens,  he 
cannot  complain. 

Every  bottle  muft  be  firft  rinfcd  witli  wine,  for 
fear  of  any  moifture  left  in  the  wafhing.  Some, 
out  of  a  miftaken  thrift,  will  rinfe  a  dozen  of 
bottle  with  the  fame  wine  t  but  I  would  advife  you 
for  more  caution,  to  change  the  wine  at  every  fe- 
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cond  bnttle ;  a  gill  may  be  enough.  Have  bottles 
ready  by  to  lave  it  ;  and  it  will  be  a  good  perquilhe 
either  to  fell,  or  drink  with  the  cook. 

Never  draw  your  hogf-head  too  low  ;  nor  tilt  it, 
for  fear  of  difturbingyour  liquor.  When  it  begins 
to  run  flow,  and  before  the  wine  grow-s  cloudy* 

'  \j  J  ' 

ihake  the  hogfhead,  and  carry  a  glafs  of  it  to  your 
m  after,  who  will  praife  you  for  yourdifcretion,  and 
give  you  all  the  reft  as  a  perquiiite  to  your  place. 
You  may  tilt  the  hogfliead  the  next  day,  and  in  a 
fortnight  get  a  dozen  or  two  of  good  clear  wine, 
to  difpofe  of  as  you  pleafe. 

In  bottling  wine,  fill  your  mouth  full  of  corks, 
together  with  a  large  plug  of  tobacco  ;  which  will 
give  to  the  wine  the  true  tafte  of  the  weed,  fo  de- 
lightful to  all  good  judges  in  drinking. 

When  you  are  ordered  to  decant  a  fufpicous 
bottle,  if  a  pint  be  out,  give  your  hand  a  dexterous 
{hake,  and  fhew  it  in  a  glafs  that  it  begins  to  be 
muddy. 

When  a  hogfliead  of  wine,  or  any  other  liquor, 
is  to  be  bottled  off,  wafli  your  bottles  immediately 
before  you  begin  ;  but  be  fure  not  to  drain  them  ; 
by  which  good  management  your  mafter  will  lave, 
ibme  gallons  in  every  hogfhead. 

This  is  the  time,  that,  in  honour  to  your  mailer, 
you  ought  to  fhew  your  kindnefs  to  your  fellow- 
fervants,  and  efpeciaily  to  the  cook  ;  for  what  fig- 
nify  a  few  flagons  out  of  a  whole  hogihead  ?  But 
make  them  be  drank  in  your  prefenos,  for  fear 
they  fhoulcl  be  given  to  other  folks,  and  fa  your 
mailer  be  wronged  :  but  advife  them,  if  they  ffet 

*J  4  O 

drunk,  to  go  to  bed,  and  leave  word  they  are  lick; 
which  lafl  caution  I  would  have  all  the  fervarits  ob- 
ferve,  both  male  and  female. 

If  your  matter  finds  the  hogfliead  to  fall  ihort  of 
his  expectation,  what  is  plainer  than  that  the  veffel 
leaked  ;  that  the  wine-cooper  had  not  filled  it  in 

proper 
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proper  time  ;   that  the  merchant  cheated  him  with  a 
hoglhead  below  the  common  meafure? 

When  you  are  to  get  water  on  for  tea  after  din- 
ner, (which  in  many  families  is  part  of  your  of- 
fice), to  fave  firing,  and  to  make  more  hafte,  pour 
it  into  the  tea-kettle  from  the  pot  where  cabbage 
or  fifh  have  been  boiling,  which  will  make  it  much 
wholefomer,  by  curing  the  acid  and  corroding  qua- 
lity of  the  tea. 

Be  faving  of  your  candles;  and  let  thofe  in  the 
fconces  of  the  hall,  the  ilairs,  and  in  the  lantern, 
burn  down  into  the  fockets,  until  they  go  out  of 
themfelves;  for  which  your  mafter  and  lady  will 
commend  ycmr  thriftinefs,  as  jfoon  as  they  fhall 
fmell  the  muff, 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  muff-box  or  pick- tooth- 
cafe  on  the  table  after  dinner,  and  goeth  away, 
look  upon  it  as  part  af  your  vales  ;  for  fo  it  is  al- 
lowed by  all  fervants,  and  you  do  no  wrong  to 
your  mafter  or  lady. 

If  you  ferve  a  country-'fquire,  when  gentlemen 
and  ladies  come  to  dine  at  your  houfe,  never  fail 
to  make  their  fervants  drunk,  and  efpecially  the 
coachman,  for  the  honour  of  your  mafter ;  to 
which,  in  all  your  actions  you  muft  have  a  fpecial 
regard,  as  being  the  belt  ;  for  the  honour  of  every 
family  is  depofited  in  the  hands  of  the  cook,  the 
butler,  and  the  groom,  as  I  mall  hereafter  de- 
mon ft  rate. 

Sunff  the  candles  at  fupper  as  they  ftand  on  the 
table  ;  which  is  much  the  fecureft  way  ;  becaufe, 
if  the  burning  fnuff  happens  to  get  out  of  the  fnuf- 
fers,  you  fchave  a  chance  that  it  may  fall  into  a 
diih  of  foup,  fack-poffet,  rice-milk,  or  the  like, 
where  it  will  be  immediately  extinguiflied  with  very 
little  ftink. 

When  you  have  fnuffed  the  candles,  always 
leave  the  fnuffers  open ;  for  the  fnuff  will  of  it- 
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felf  burn  away  to  aflies,  and  cannot  fall  out,  and 
dirty  the  table,  when  you  fnuff  the  candles  again. 

That  the  fait  may  lie  fmooth  in  the  fah-cellar, 
fmooth  it  down  with  your  rnoift  palm. 

When  a  gentleman  is  going  away  after  dining 
with  your  mafter,  be  iure  to  {band-full  in  his  view, 
and  follow  him  to  the  door,  and,  as  you  have  op- 
portunity, look  full  in  his  face  ;  perhaps  it  may 
bring  you  a  ihilling  ;  but  if  the  gentleman  hath 
lain  there  a  night,  get  the  cook>  the  houfe-maidj 
the  fhible-man,  the  fcullion,  and  the  gardener,  to 
accompany  you,  and  to  ftand  in  his  way  to  the 
hall,  in  a  line  on  each  fide  of  him.  If  the  gentle- 
man performs  handibmely,  it  will  do  him  honour, 
and  coft  your  mafter  nothing. 

You  need  not  wipe  your  knife  to  cut  bread  for 
the  table,  becaufe,  in  cutting  a  flice  or  two,  it  will 
wipe  itfelf. 

Pat  yrair  finger  into  every  bottle  to  feel  whether 
it  be  full  ;  which  is  the  fureft  way,  for  feeling  hath 
no  fellow. 

When  you  go  down  to  the  cellar  to  draw  ale  or 
fmall  beer,  take  care  to  obierve  directly  the  fol- 
lowing method.  Hold  the  veflel  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  your  right  hand,  with  the  palm  up- 
wards ;  then  hold  the  candle  between  your  fingers, 
but  a  little  leaning  towards  the  mouth  of  the  veflel ; 

O 

then  take  out  th~  fpiggot  with  your  left  hand,  and 
cl;ip  the  point  of  it  in  your  mouth,  and  keep  your 
left  hand  to  watch  accidents  ;  when  ihe  veficl  is 
full,  withdraw  the  fpiggot  from  your  mouth,  well 
wetted  with  fpittle,  which  being  of  a  fumy  con- 
iiftence  will  make  it  ftick  falter  in  the  foflet  :  if 
any  tallow  drops  into  the  veflel,  you  may  eafily  (if 
you  think  of  it)  remove  it  with  a  fpoon,  or  rather 
with  your  finger. 

Always  lock  up  a  cat  in  the  clofet  where  you 
keep  your  china  plates,  for  fear  the  mice  may  {teal 
in  and  break  them. 

A 
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A  good  buttler  always  breaks  off  the  point  of  his 
bottle-fcrew  in  two  thus,  by  trying  which  is  hard- 
eft,  the  point  of  the  icrew,  or  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  :  in  this  cafe,  to  fupply  the  want  of  a  fcrew, 
after  the  (tump  hath  torn  the  cork  in  pieces,  make 
ufe  of  a  iilver  fork  ;  and  when  the  fcraps  of  the 
corp  are  almoft  drawn  out,  flirt  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  into  the  ciftern  three  or  four  times,  until 
you  quite  clear  it. 

If  a  gentleman  dines  often  with  your  mailer, and 
gives  you  nothing  when  he  goes  away,  you  may 
ufe  feveral  methods  to  ihew  him  fomc  marks  of 
your  difpleafure,  and  quicken  his  memory.  If  he 
calls  for  bread  or  drink,  you  may  pretend  not  to 
hear,  or  fend  it  to  another  who  -called  after  him  ; 
if  he  aiks  for  wine,  let  him  flay  a  while,  and  then 
fend  him  fmall  beer  ;  tnve  him  always  foul  elaffes  ; 

'      **-)  J  O  ' 

fend  him  a  fpoon  when  he  Avants  a  knife ;  wink  at 
the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate.  By 
thefe,  and  the  like  expedients,  you  may  probably 
be  a  better  man  by  half  a  crown  before  he  leaves 
the  houfe,  provided  you  watch  an  opportunity  of 
landing  by,  when  he  is  going. 

If  your  lady  loves  play,  your  fortune  is  fixed  for 
cver.  Moderate  gaming  will  be  aperquiilte  of  ten 
ihillings  a  week  ;  and  in  fuch  a  family  I  would  ra- 
ther chuie  to  be  butler  than  chaplain,  or  even  ra- 
ther than  be  fteward.  It  is  all  readv  money,  and 

'  J   ' 

got  without  labour  ;  unlefs  your  lady  happens  to 
be  one  of  thofe  who  either  obligeth  you  to  find 
wax- candles,  or  forceth  you  to  divide  it  with  fome 
favourite  fervants  :  but,  at  worft,  the  old  cards  arc 
your  own  ;  and  if  the  gamefters  play  deep,  or  grow 
peeviih,  they  will  change  the  cards  fo  often,  that 
the  old  ones  will  be  a  considerable  advantage,  by 
felling  them  to  coffeehoufes,  or  families  who  love 
play,  but  cannot  afford  better  than  cards  at  fecond 
hand  When  you  attend  at  the  fervice,  be  fure  to 

leave 
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leave  new  packs  within  the  reach  of  the  gamefters* 
which  thole  who  have  ill  luck,  will  readily  take 
to  change  their  fortune ;  and  now  and  then  an  old 
pack  mingled  with  the  reft  will  eafily  pafs.  Be  furc 
to  be  very  officious  on  play-nights,  and  ready  with 
your  candles  to  light  out  your  company,  and  have 
lalvers  of  wine  at  hand  to  give  them  when  they 
call ;  but  manage  fo  with  the  cook,  that  there  be 
no  fupper  ;  becaufe  it  will  be  fo  much  faved  in  your 
mafter's  family,  and  becaufe  a  fupper  will  conlider- 
ably  leffen  your  gains. 

Next  to  cards,  there  is  nothing  fo  profitable  to 
you  as  bottles  j  in  which  perquilite  you  have  no 
competitors  except  the  footmen,  who  are  apt  to 
fteal  and  vend  them  for  pots  of  beer.  But  you  are 
bound  to  prevent  any  fuch  abufes  in  your  mafter's 
family  :  the  footmen  are  not  to  anfwer  for  what 
are  broken  at  a  general  bottling  ;  and  thofe  may 
be  as  many  as  your  diicretion  will  make  them. 

The  profit  of  glaiTes  is  fo  very  inconiiderable, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  :  it  coniifts  on- 
ly in  a  fmall  prefent  made  by  the  glafsman,  and 
about  four  {hillings  in  the  pound  added  to  the 
prices  for  your  trouble  and  fkill  in  chuiing  them, 
jf  your  mafter  hath  a  large  ftock  of  glafies,  and 
you  or  your  fellow  fervants  happen  to  break  any 
of  them  without  your  mafter's  knowledge,  keep  it 
a  fecret  till  there  are  not  enough  left  to  ferve  the 
table  :  then  tell  your  mafter  that  the  glaftes  are 
gone  :  this  will  be  but  one  vexation  to  him,  which 
is  much  better  than  fretting  once  or  twice  a-week  ; 
and  it  is  the  office  of  a  good  fervant,  to  difcompofe 
his  mafter  and  his  lady  as  feldom  as  he  can  :  and 
here  the  cat  and  dog  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  take 
the  blame  from  you.  Note,  That  bottles  miffing 
are  fuppofcd  to  be  half  ftolen  by  ftragglers  and 
other  fervants,  and  the  other  half  broken  by  acci- 
dent, and  a  general  wafhing. 

Whet 
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Whet  the  backs  of  your  knives  until  they  are  as 
fharpas  the  edge  ;  which  will  have  this  advantage, 
that  when  gentlemen  find  them  blunt  on  one  fide 
they  may  try  the  other.  And  to  ihew  yon  fpare 
no  pains  in  iharpemng  the  knives,  whet  them  ib 
long,  till  you  wear  out  a  good  part  of  the  iron, 
and  cvui  the  bottom  of  the  iilver  handle.  This 
dorh  credit:  to  your  maftu*  ;  for  it  ihews  good 
Itoufe-keeping,  and  the  goldfmith  may  one  day 
make  you  a  prefect. 

Your  l.uly,  when  fhe  finds  the  final!  beer  or  ale 
dead,  will  blame  you  for  not  remembering  to  put 
the  peg  inio  'Jie  vcn:-hole.  This  is  a  great  mi  flake; 
nothing  being  plainer,  tha_n_  that  the  peg  keeps  the 
air  in  the  vefiel,  which  fpoils  the  drink.,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  let  out  :  but  if  flie  iniiils  upon  it, 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  pulling  out  the  peg,  and 
putting  it  in  a  dozen  times  a-day,  which  is  not  to 
be  borne  by  a  good  fervant,  leave  the  fpiggot  half 
out  at  night,  and  you  will  find,  with  only  the  lofs 
of  two  or  three  quarts  of  liquor,  the  vefTel  will 
run  freely. 

When  you  prepare  your  candles,  wrap  them  up 
in  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and  io  ftick  them  into 
the  ibcket  :  let  the  paper  come  half  way  up  the 
candle,  which  looks  handfome,  if  any  body  Ihould 
come  in. 

Do  all  in  the  dark,  to  fave  your  matter's  can- 
dies. 


A 
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Directions  to  the  COOK. 

Lthough  I  am  not  ignorant  that  it  hath  been  a 
long  time  fince  the  cuftom  began  among  peo- 
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pie  of  quality  to  keep  men  cooks,  and  generally  of 
the  French  nation;  yet  becaufe  my  treatife-is  chief- 
/y  calculated  for  the  general  run  of  knights,  'fquires, 
and  gentlemen,  both  in  town  and  country,  I  (hall 
therefore  apply  to  you,  Mrs  Cook,  as  a  woman. 
However,  a  great  part  of  what  I  intend  may  ferve 
for  either  fex  And  your  part  naturally  follows 
the  former  ;  becaufe  the  butler  and  you  are  joined 
in  intereft  :  your  vales  are  generally  equal,  and  paid 
when  others  are  difappointed  :  you  can  junket  to- 
gether at  nights  upon  your  own  progue,  when  the 
reft  of  the  houfe  are  abed  ;  and  have  it  in  vour 
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power  to  make  every  fellow-fervant  your  friend  ; 
you  can  give  a  good  bit  or  a  good  fup  to  the  little 
matters  and  miffes,  and  gain  their  affections :  a  quar- 
rel between  you  is  very  dangerous  to  you  both,  and 
will  probably  end  in  one  of  you  being  turned  off; 
in  which  fatal  cafe  perhaps  it  will  not  be  fo  eafy  in 
fome  time  to  cotton  with  another.  And  now  Mrs. 
Cook,  I  proceed  to  give  you  my  instructions  ; 
which  I  delire  you  will  get  fome  fellow-fervant  in 
the  family  to  read  to  you  conftantly  one  night  in 
every  week  when  you  are  going  to  bed,  whether 
you  ferve  in  town  or  country,  for  my  leflbns  £hall 
be  fitted  for  both. 

If  your  lady  forgets  at  fupper  that  there  is  any 
cold  meat  in  the  houfe,  do  not  you  be  fo  officiotts 
as  to  put  her  in  mind ;  it  is  plain  (he  did  not  want 
it ;  and  if  (he  recollects  it  the  next  day,  fay  fhe  gave 
you  no  orders,  and  it  is  fpent  ;  therefore,  for  fear 
of  telling  a  lie,  difpofc  of  it  with  the  butkr,  or  any 
other  crony,  before  you  go  to  bed. 

Never  fend  up  a  leg  of  fowl  at  fupper,  while 
there  is  a  cat  or  a  dog  in  the  houfe  that  can  be  ao 
cufed  for  running  away  with  it  :  but  if  there  hap- 
pen to  be  neither,  you  muft  lay  it  upon  the  rats,  or 
a  ftrange  grey-hound. 

It  is  Hi  houfewifery  to  foul  your  kitchen- rubbers 
with  wiping  the  bottom  of  the  difhe&  you  fend  up, 
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fmce  the  table-cloth  will  do  as  well,  and  is  changed 
every  meal. 

Never  clean  your  fpits  after  they  have  been  ufed  ; 
for  the  greale  left  upon  them  by  meat,  is  the  beft 
thing  to  preferve  them  from  ruft ;  and  when  you 
make  ufe  of  them  again,  the  fame  greafe  will  keep 
the  infide  of  the  meat  moift. 

If  you  live  in  a  rich  family,  roafting  and  boiling 
are  below  the  dignity  of  your  office,  and  which  it 
becomes  you  to  be  ignorant  of ;  therefore  leave 
that  work  wholly  to  the  kitchen-wench,  for  fear  of 
difgracing  the  family  you  live  in. 

If  you  are  employed  in  marketing,  buy  your  meat 
as  cheap  as  you  can ;  but  when  you  bring  in  your 
accounts,  be  tender  of  your  matters  honour,  and 
fet  down  the  higheft  rate  :  which  beiides  is  but  juf- 
tice ;  for  no  bodv  can  afford  to  fell  at  the  fame 
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rate  that  he  buys ;  and  I  am  confident  that  you  may 
charge  fafely  ;  iwear  that  you  gave  no  more  than 
•\\hat  the  butcher  and  poulterer  alked. 

If  your  lady  orders  you  to  fet  up  a  piece  of  meat 
for  fupper,  you  are  not  to  understand  that  you  muft 
fet  it  up  all,  therefore  you  may  give  half  to  your- 
ielf  and  the  butler. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  what  they  juftly  call 
fiddling  work,  where  abundance  of  time  is  fpent 
and  little  done,  buch,  for  inltance,  is  the  dreil- 
ing  fmall  birds,  requiring  a  world  of  cookery  and 
clutter,  and  a  fecond  or  third  fp't :  which,  by  the 
way,  is  abfolutely  needlcfs  ;  for  it  will  be  a  very  ri- 
diculous thing  indeed,  if  a  fpit  which  is  ftrona;  e- 
ix) ugh  to  turn  a  iurloin  of  beef,  iliould  not  be  able 
to  turn  a  lark.  However,  if  your  lady  be  nice,  ard 
is  afraid  that  a  large  fpit  will  tear  them,  place  them 
iiandfomciy  in  the  dripping-pan,  where  the  fat  of 
•roafted  mutton  or  beef  falling  on  the  birds,  will 
jcrve  to  baile  them,  and  fo  fave  both  time  and  but- 
ter :  for  what  cook  of  any  fpirit  would  lofe  her 
time  in  picking  larks,  wheat-cars,  and  other  fmall 
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birds  ?  Therefore,  if  you  cannot  get  the  maids,  or 
the  young  mines  to  aniit  you,  e'en  make  ihort  work, 
and  either  finge  or  flay  them ;  there  is  no  great  lois 
in  the  ikins,  and  the  ileih  is  juft  the  ftme. 

If  you  are  employed  in-raarket,  .do  not  accept  a 
treat  of  a  beef-ftake  and  a  pot  of  ale  from  the  but- 
cher, v.'liich  I  think  in  conicience  is  no  better  than 
wronging  vour  mailer ;  but  do  vou  always  take  that 

O         O    •  *  *  * 

perquifite  in  money  if  you  do  not  go  in  truft,  or  in 
poundage  wh*n  you  pay  the  bills. 

The  kitchen-bellows  being  ufual'y  out  of  order 
\vith  ftirring  the  fire  with  the  muzzle,  to  lave  the 
tongs  and  poker,  borrow  the  bellows  out  of  your 
lady's  bc-d-chamber  which,  being  leaft  ufed,  are 
commonly  the  be  ft  in  the  houfe ;  and  if  you  hap- 
pen to  damage  or  greaie  them,  you  have  a  chance 
to  have  them  left  entirely  for  your  own  tile. 

Let  a  blackguard  boy  be  always  about  the  houfe, 
to  fend  on  your  errands,  and  go  to  market  for  you 
on  rainy  days  ;  which  will  lave  your  deaths,  and 
make  you  appear  more  creditable  to  your  miftrefs. 

If  your  miftrjfs  allows  you  the  kitchen -fluff,  in, 
return  of  her  generofity,  take  care  to  boil  and  roaft 
your  meat  luiliciently.  If  fhe  keeps  it  for  her  own 
profit,  do  hei  juilice,  and  rather  than  let  a  good 
lire  be  wanting,  enliven  it  now  and  then  with  the 
dripping,  and  the  butter  that  happens  to  turn  to 
oil. 

Send  tip  your  meat  well  ftuck  with  ikewers,  to 
make  it  look  round  and  plump  ;  and  an  iron  fkew- 
er,  rightly  employed  now  and  then,  will  make  it 
look  handfomer. 

When  you  roaft  a  long  joint  of  meat,  be  careful 
only  about  the  middle,  and  leave  the  two  extreme 
parts  raw  ;  which  may  ferve  another  time,  and  will 
alfo  fave  firing. 

When  you  fconr  your  plates  and  dimes,  bend  the 
brim  inward,  fo  as  to  mr.ke  them  held  more. 

Always  keep  a  large  fire  in  the  kitchen,  when 
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there  is  a  fmall  dinner,  or  the  family  dines  abroad, 
that  the  neighbours  feeing  the  fmoke  may  commend 
your  matter's  houfekeeping  :  but  when  much  com- 
pany is  invited,  then  be  as  fparing  as  poffible  of 
your  coals,  becaufe  a  great  deal  of  the  meat  being 
half  raw  -will  be  faved,  and  ferve  next  day. 

Boil  your  meat  conftantly  in   pump-water,    be- 
caufe you  muft  fometimes  want  river  or  pipe  water; 
^and  then  your  miftrefs  obferving  your  meat  of  a 
different  colour,  will  chide  you  when  you   are  not 
in  fault. 

When  you  have  plenty  of  fowl  in  the  larder, 
leave  the  door  open  in  pity  to  the  poor  cat,  if  llie 
be  a  good  moufer. 

If  you  find  it  necefTary  to  go  to  market  in  a  wet 
day,  take  out  your  mifrrefs's  riding-hood  and  cloak, 
to  fave  your  cloaths. 

Get  three  or  four  chairwomen  to  attend  you 
conftantly  in  the  kitchen,  whom  you  pay  at  fmall 
charges,  only  with  the  broken  meat,  a  few  coals, 
and  all  the  cinders. 

To  keep  troublefome  fervants  out  of  the  kitchen, 
always  leave  the  winter  iticking  on  the  jack  to  fall 
on  their  heads. 

If  a  lump  of  foot  falls  into  the  foup,  and  you 
cannot  conveniently  get  it  out,  ftir  it  well,  and  it 
will  give  the  ibupe  a  high  French  tafte. 

If  you  melt  your  butter  to  oil,  be  under  no  con- 
cern, but  fend  it  up,  for  oil  is  a  genteeier  faucc 
than  butter. 

Scrape  the  bottom  of  your  pots  and  kettles  with 
a  iilver  fpoon,  for  fear  oi  giving  them  a  tafte  of 
copper. 

When  you  fend  up  butter  for  faucc,  be  fo  thrifty 
as  to  let  it  be  half  water  ;  which,  is  aiib  much 
vrholefbmer. 

If  your  butter  when  it  is  melted  taftes  of  brafs,  it 
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is  your  inafter's  fault,    who  will  not  allow  you  a 

filver  faucepan  ;  befidcs,  the  lefs  of  k  will  go  far- 
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thcr,  and  new  tinning  is  very  chargeable.  If  you 
have  a  lilver  faucepan,  and  the  butter  fmells  o£ 
fmoke,  lay  the  fault  upon  the  coals. 

Never  make  ufe  of  a  fpoon  in  any  thing  that 
you  can  do  with  your  hands,  for  fear  of  wearing 
out  your  mailer's  plate. 

When  you  find  that  you  cannot  get  dinner  ready 
at  the  time  appointed,  put  the  clock  back,  and  then 
it  may  be  ready  to  a  minute. 

Let  a  red  hot  coal  now  and  then  fall  into  the 
dripping-pan,  that  the  fmoke  of  the  dripping  may 
aicencl,  and  give  the  roaft  meat  a  high  taile. 

You  are  to  look  upon  the  kitchen  as  your  drefT- 
ing-room  ;  but  you  are  not  to  wafli  your  hands  till 
you  have  gone  to  the  necefTary-houic,  and  fpitted 
your  meat,  trufTed  your  fowl,  picked  your  fallad, 
nor  indeed  till  after  you  have  fent  up  your  fecond 
courfe  ;  for  your  hands  will  be  ten  times  fouler 
with  the  many  things  you  are  forced  to  handle  ; 
but  when  your  work  is  over,  one  walhing  will  ferve 
for  all. 

There  is  but  one  part  of  your  dreffing  that  I 
xvould  admit  while  the  victuals  are  boiling,  roaft- 
ing,  or  ftev/ing  ;  I  mean  the  combing  your  head, 
which  lofeih  no  time,  becaufe  you  can  Hand  over 
j-our  cookery,  and  watch  it  with  one  hand,  while 
you  are  uiing.your  comb  with  the  other. 

If  any  of  the  combings  happen  to  be  fent  up 
with  the  victuals,  you  may  fafely  lay  the  fault  upon 
any  of  the  footmen  that  hath  vexed  you  :  as  thofe 
gentlemen  are  ibmetimes  apt  to  be  malicious,  if  you 
refufe  them  a  fop  in  the  pan,  or  a  flice  from  the 
fpit,  much  more  when  jou  discharge  a  ladleful  of 
hot  porridge  on  their  legs,  or  fend  them  up  to  their 
mailers  with  a  difhclout  pinned  at  their  tails. 

In  roafting  and  boiling,  order  die  kitchen-maid 
to  bring  none   but   the   large   coals,    and  fave  die 
imall  ones  for  the  fires  above-frairs ;    the  firft  arc. 
propercft  for  drefilog  meat :    and  when  they  are 
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out,  if  you  happen  to  mifcarry  in  any  di(h,  you 
may  fairly  lay  the  fault  upon  want  of  coal?, ;  be- 
iides,  the  cinder-pickers  will  be  fure  to  {peak  ill  of 
your  mafter's  houfe-keeping,  where  they  do  not 
find  plenty  of  large  cinders  mixed  with  freih  large 
coals.  Thus  you  may  drcis  your  meat  with  credit, 
do  an  act  of  charity,  raife  the  honour  of  your 
mafter,  and  fometimes  get  mare  of  a  pof:  of  ale  for 
your  bounty  to  the  cinder- woman. 

As  foon  as  you  have  fent  up  the  fecond  courfe, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  (in  a  great  family)  until 
fupper  :  therefore  {com*  your  hands  and  face,  put 
on  your  hood  and  fcarf,  and  take  your  pleafure  a- 
mong  your  cronies^  till  fcine  or  ten  at  night. 
But  dine  firft. 

Let  there  be  always  a  ftrict  friendship  between, 
you  and  the  butler  ;  for  it  is  both  your  interefts  to 
be  united :  the  butler  often  wants  a  comfortable 
tit-bit,  and  you  much  oftcner  a  cool  cup  of  good 
liquor.  However,  be  cautious  of  him ;  for  he  is 
fometimes  an  inconftant  lover,  becauie  he  hath  great 
advantage  to  allure  the  maids  with  a  glais  of  lack, 
or  white  wine  and  fugar. 

When  YOU  roaft  a  breaft  of  veal,  remember  vour 
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fweet-heart  the  butler  loves  a  fweet-bread  ;  there- 
fore fet  it  afide  till  evening  ;  you  can  fay,  the  cat 
or  the  dog  has  run  away  with  it,  or  you  found  it 
tainted,  or  fly-blown  ;  and  befides  it  looks  as  well: 
at  the  table  without  it  as  with  it. 

When  you  make  the  company  watt  long  for  din- 
ner, and  the  meat  be  over-done,  which  is  generally 
the  cafe,  you  may  lawfully  lay  the  fault  upon  5- our 
lady,  who  hurried  you  fo  to  fend  up  dinner,  that 
you  was  forced  to  fend  it  up  too  much  boiled  and 
roafted. 

If  your  dinner  mifcarries  in  almoft  every  di(h, 
how  could  you  help  it  ?  You  were  teafed  by  the 
footmen  coming  into  the  kitchen  ;  and  to  '.-/rove  it 
true,  take  occalion  to  be  anory,  and  throw  a  ladlc- 
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ful  of  broth  on  one  or  two  of  their  liveries  : 
fides,  Friday  and  Childermas  day  are  two  crofs  days 
in  the  week,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  have  good  luck 
on  either  of  them  ;  therefore  on  thole  two  days- 
you  have  a  lawful  excufe. 

When  you  are  in  hafte  to  take  down  your  diflies, 
tip  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  dozen  will  fall 
together  upon  the  dreiler,  juft  ready  for  youu 
hand. 

To  fave  time  and  trouble,  cut  your  apples  and 
onions  with  the  fame  knife  ;  and  well-bred  gentry 
love  the  tafte  of  an  onion  in  every  thing  they  eat. 

Lump  three  or  four  pounds  of  butter  together 
with  your  ha^pd,  then  dam  it  againft  the  wall  juft 
over  the  drefler,  fo  as  to  have  it  ready  to  pull  by 
pieces  as  you  have  occafion  for  it. 

If  you  have  a  filver  iaucepan  for  the  kitchen- 
ufe,  let  me  advife  you  to  batter  it  well,  and  keep  it 
always  black  :  this  will  be  for  your  mafter's  honour  ; 
for  it  {hews  there  has  been  conftant  good  houfe- 
Jceeping :  and  make  room  for  the  faticepan  by 
wriggling  it  on  the  coals,  6r. 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  you  are  allowed  a  large 
iilver  fpoon  for  the  kitchen,  let  half  the  bole  of  it 
be  worn  out  with  continual  fcraping  and  ftirring,. 
and  often  fay  merrily,  This  fpoon  o\ves  my  mailer 
no  fervice. 

YV hen  you  fend  up  a  mefs  of  broth,  water-gruel, 
or  the  like,  to  your  m after  in  a  morning,  do  not 
forget  with  your  thumb  and  two  fingers  to  put  fait 
on  the  fide  of  the  plate ;  for  if  you  make  ufe  of  a- 
fpoon,  or  the  end  of  a  kni"fe,  there  may  be  dan* 
ger  that  the  fait  would  fall,  and  that  would  be  a 
fi^n  of  ill  luck.  Only  remember  to  lick  vour 
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thumb  and  fingers  clean  before  you  offer  to  touch, 
the  fait. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Directions  to  the  FOOTMAN, 

XTOtir  employment  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  ex* 
tends  to  a  great  variety  of  bufineis,  and  you 
{land  in  a  fair  way  of  being  the  favourite  of  your 
m  after  or  miitreis,  or  of  the  young  mailers  and  mil  - 
fes  ;  you  are  the  fine  gejatieman  of  the  family, 
with  whom  all  the  maids  are  in  love,  You  arc  fome- 
times  a  pattern  of  dreis  to  your  matter,  and  fome- 
times  he  is  ib  to  vuu  You  wait  at  table  in  all  com- 
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panics,  and  conlequencly  have  the  apportunity  to 
iee  and  know  the  world,  and  to  underhand  men 
and  manners.  I  c^nfefs  your  vales  are  but  few,  un- 
lefs  you  are  lent  with  a  preient,  or  attend  the  tea  in 
the  country  ;  but  you  are  called  Mr.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  forr.etnjies  pick  up  a  fortune  ;  per- 
haps your  mailer's  daughter  ;  and  I  have  known 
many  of  your  tribe  to  have  good  commands  in  the 
army.  In  town  you  have  a  ieat  referred  for  you  in 
the  play-houfe,  where  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  wits  and  critics.  You  have  no  profeffccl 
enemy  except  the  rabble,  and  my  Lady's  waiting 
woman,  who  are  fometimes  apt  to  call  yen  ikip- 
kennel.  I  have  a  true  veneration  for  your  oiiice, 
becaufel  had  once  the  honour  to  be  one  of  your. 
order,  which  I  fooiifhly  left  by  demeaning  myfelf 
with  accepting  an  employment  in  the  cuilom-houfe. 
But  that  you,  my  brethren,  may  come  to  better  for- 
tunes, 1  fhall  here  deliver  my  inftru£Hoiis,  which 
have  been  the  fruits  of  much  thought  and  obferva- 
tio-n,  as  well  as  of  feven  years  experience. 
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In  order  to  learn  the  fecrets  of  other  families* 
tell  thofe  of  your  matter's  ;  thus  you  will  grow  a 
favourite  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  be  regard- 
ed as  a  perfon  of  importance, 

Never  be  feen  in  the  ttreets  with  a  basket  or- 
bundle  in  your  hands,  and  carry  nothing  but  what 
you  can  hide  in  your  pocket,  otherwife  you  will 
difgrace  your  calling  :  to  prevent  which,  always  re- 
tain a  blackguard  boy  to  carry  your  loads  ;  and  if 
you  want  farthings,  pay  him  with  a  good  flice  of 
bread,  or  fcrap  of  meat. 

Let  a  fhoeboy  clean  your  own  fhoes  firft,  for  fear 
of  fouling  the  chamber,  then  let  him  clean  your 
matter's  ;  keep  him  on  purpofe  for  that  ufe,  and  to 
"run  of  errands,  and  pay  him  with  fcraps.  When, 
you  are  fent  on  an  errand,  be  fure  to  edge  in  fome 
bufinefs  of  your  own,  either  to  fee  your  fweetheart, 
or  drink  ?.  pot  of  ale  with  fome  brother- fervant ; 
which  is  fo  much  time  clear  gained 

There  is  a  great  controverfy  about  the  moft  con- 
venient and  genteel  way  of  holding  your  plate  at 
meals.  Some  ftick  it  between  the  frame  and  the 
back  of'the  chair  ;  which  is  an  excellent  expedient, 
where  the  make  of  the  chair  will  allow  it.  Others, 
for  fear  the  plate  flmuld  fall,  grafp  it  fo  firmly,  that 
their  thumb  reacheth  to  the  middle  of  the  hollow: 
which  however,  if  your  thumb  be  dry,  is  no  fecure 
method  ;  and  therefore,  in  that  cafe,  I  advife  your 
wetting  the  ball  of  it  with  your  tongue.  As  to  that 
abfurd  practice,  of  letting  the  back  of  the  plate  lie 
leaning  on  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  which  fome 
ladies  recommend,  it  is  univerfally  exploded,  being 
liable  to  fo  many  accidents  Others  again  are  fo  re- 
fined, that  they  h  :ld  their  plate  directly  under  the 
left  arm-pit ;  which  is  the  beft  iituation  for  keeping 
it  warm  :  but  thic.  way  may  be  dangerous  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  taking  away  a  clifh,  where  your  plate  may 
happen  to  fall  upon  fome  of  the  company's  heads. 
I  confefs  mvfelf  to  have  objected  againit  all  thefe 

ways, 
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trays,  whicli  I  have  frequently  tried  ;  and  therefore 
I  recommend  a  fourth,  which-  is  to  ftick  your  plate, 
up  to  the  rim  inclusive,  in  the  left  lide  between  your 
waiftcoat  and  your  fhirt.  This  will  keep  it  at  leaft 
as  warm  as  under  your  arm-pit,  or  ockfter  (as  the 
Scots  calls  it) ;  this  will  hide  it,  fo  as  ftrangers  may 
take  you  for  a  better  fervant,  too  good  to  hold  a 
plate  ;  this  will  fecure  it  from  falling  ;  and  thus  dif- 
pofed,  it  lies  ready  for  you  to  whip  out  in  a  mo- 
ment, ready  warmed,  to  any  gueft  within  your 
reach,  who  may  want  it  :  and,  laftly,  there  is  an- 
other convenience  in  this  method,  that  if  any  time 
during  your  waiting,  you  ikid  yourfelf  going  to 
cough  or  fneeze,  you  can  immediately  fnatch  out 
the  plate,  and  hold  the  hollow  part  clofe  to  your 
nofe  or  mouth,  and  thus  prevent  fpirting  any 
moifture  from  either  upon  the  difhes  or  the  ladies 
head-clrefs.  You  fee  gentlemen  and  ladies  obfervc 
a  like  practice  on  fuch  an  occafion,  with  a  hat  or  a 
handkerchief:  yet  a  plate  is  lefs  fouled  and  fooner 
cleaned  than  either  of  thefe  :  for  when  your  cough 
©r  fneeze  is  over,  it  is  but  returning  your  plate  to 
the  fame  polition,  and  your  fliirt  will  clean  it  in  the 
pafTage. 

Take  off  the  largcft  difhes,  and  fet  them  on, 
with  one  hand,  to  Ihew  the  ladies  your  vigour  and 
ftrength  of  back  ;  but  always  do  it  between  two 
ladies,  that  if  the  difli  happens  to  flip,  the  foup  or 
fauce  may  fall  on  their  cloaths,  and  not  daub  the 
floor.  By  this  practice,  two  of  our  brethren,  my 
•worthy  friends,  got  confiderable  fortunes. 

Learn  all  the  new-fafhion  words,  and  oaths,  and 
fongs  and  fcraps  of  plays  that  your  memory  can 
hold.  Thus  \ou  will  become  the  delight  of  nine 
ladies  in  ten,  and  the  envy  of  ninety-nine  beaux  in 
a  hundred. 

Take  care,  that  at  certain  periods,  during  dinner 
cfpecially,  when  perfons  of  quality  are  there,  you 
your  brethren  be  all  out  of  the  room  together ; 

by 
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by  which  you  will  give  yourfelves  fome  eafe  from 
the  fatigue  of  waiting,  and  at  the  fame  time  leave 
the  company  to  couverfe  more  freely,  without  be- 
ing conftrained  by  your  prefence. 

When  you  are  fent  on  a  meiTage,  deliver  it  in 
you  own  words,  although  it  be  to  a  duke  or  to 
a  duchefs,  and  not  in  the  words  of  your  m after  or 
lady  ;  for  how  can  they  underftand  what  belongs 
to  a  meflage  as  well  as  you,  who  have  been  bred  to 
the  employment  ?  But  never  deliver  the  anfwer  till 
it  is  called  for,  and  then  adorn  it  with  your  own 

ft  vie. 

When  dinner  is  done,  carry  down  a  great  heap 
of  plates  to  the  kitchen  ;  and  when  you  come  to 
the  head  of  the  flairs,  trundle  them  all  before  you. 
Th.re  is  not  a  more  agreeable  fight  or  found,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  be  filver,  beiides  the  trouble  they  favc 
you ;  and  there  they  will  lie  ready  near  the  kitchen 
door  for  the  skullion  to  waih  them. 

If  you  are  bringing  up  a  joint  of  meat  in  a  difh, 
and  it  falls  out  of  your  hand,  before  you  get  into 
the  dining-room,  with  the  meat  on  the  ground, 
and  the  fauce'fpilled,  take  up  the  meat  gently,  wipe 
it  with  the  flap  of  your  coat,  then  put  it  again  into 
the  dim,  and  ferve  it  up  ;  and  when  your  lady  mif- 
ies  the  fauce,  tell  her  it  is  to  be  fent  up  in  a  plate 
by  itfelf. 

When  you  carry  up  a  difh  of  meat,  dip  your 
fingers  in  the  fauce,  or  lick  it  with  your  tongue, 

O  *  *— ' 

to  try  whether  it  be  good,  and  fit  for  your  mailer's 
table. 

You  are  the  beft  judge  of  what  acquaintance 
your  lady  ought  to  have:  and  therefore,  if  flic 
fends  you  on  a  meiTage  of  compliment  or  bufinefs 
to  a  family  you  do  not  like,  deliver  the  anfwer  in 
fuclv  a  manner  as  may  breed  a  quarrel  between 
them,  not  to  be  reconciled  :  or,  if  a  footman 
comes  from  the  fame  family  on  the  like  errand, 
turn  the  anfwer  fhe  orders  you  to  deliver,  in  fuch 

a  manner 
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•a  manner  as  the  other  family  may  take  it  for  an  af- 
front. 

When  you  are  in  lodgings,  and  no  fhoeboy  to  be 
got,  clean  your  matter's  fhoes  with  the  bottom  of 
the  curtains,  a  clean  napkin,  or  your  landlady's 
apron. 

Ever  wear  your  hat  in  the  houfe,  but  when  your 
matter  calls  ;  and  as  foon  as  you  come  into  his  pre 
fence,  pull  it  off,  to  fhew  your  manners. 

Never  clean  your  {hoes  on  the  fcraper,  but  in  the 
entry,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  ftairs  ;  by  which  you 
will  have  the  credit  of  being  at  home  almoft  a  mi- 
nute fooner,  and  the  fcraper  will  laft  longer. 

Never  afk  leave  to  go  abroad  ;  for  then  it  will  be 
always  known  that  you  are  abfent,  and  you  will  be 
thought  an  idle  rambling  fellow  ;  whereas,  if  you 
go  out  and  no  body  obferves,  you  have  a  chance  of 
coming  home  without  being  miffed  ;  and  you  need 
not  tell  your  fellow- fervants  where  you  are  gone  ; 
for  they  will  be  fure  to  fay,  you  were  in  the  houfe 
but  two  minutes  ago,  which  is  the  duty  of  all  fer- 
vants. 

Snuff  the  candles  with  your  fingers,  and  throw1 
the  fnuff  on  the  floor,  then  tread  it  out,  to  prevent 
ftinking  ;  this  method  will  very  much  fave  the  fnuf- 
fers  from  wearing  out.  You  ought  alfo  to  fnufF 
them  clofe  to  the  tallow ;  which  will  make  them 
run,  and  fo  increafe  the  perquifite  of  the  cook's 
kitchen-ftuff;  for  fhe  is  the  perfon  you  ought  in 
prudence  to  be  well  with. 

AVhile  grace  is  faying  after  meat,  do  you  and 
your  brethren  take  the  chairs  from  behind  the  com- 
pany, fo  that  when  they  go  to  lit  down  again,  they 
may  fall  backwards,  which  will  make  them  all  mer- 
ry; but  be  you  fo  difcreet  as  to  hold  your  laughter 
till  you  get  to  the  kitchen,  and  then  divert  your 
fellow-  fervants . 

When  you  know  your  mafter  is  moft  bufy  in 
company,  come  in  and  pretend  to  fettle  about  the 

room ; 
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room  :  and  if  he  chides,  fay,  you  thought  he  rung 
the  bell.  This  will  divert  him  from  plodding  on- 
bull  nefs  too  much,  or  i pending  himfelf  in  talk,  or 
racking  his  thoughts,  all  which  are  hurtful  to  his 


conPcitimon. 


If  you  are  ordered  to  break  the  claw  of  a  crab 
or  a  lobfter,  clap  it  between  the  lides  of  the  din- 
ing room  door  between  the  hinges.  Thus  you  can 
doit  gradually  without  mafhing  the  meat ;  which 
is  often  the  fate  of  the  ftreet-door  key,  or  the 
peftle. 

When  you  take  a  foul  plate  from  any  of  the 
gueib,  and.  obferve  the  foul  knife  and  fork  lying 
on  the  plate,  fhew  your  dexterity,  take  up  the 
plate,  and  throw  off  the  knife  and  fork  on  the 
table,  without  fhaking  off  the  bones  or  broken  meat 

7  O 

that  are  left :  then  the  gueft,  who  hath  more  time 
than  you,  will  wipe  the  fork  and  knife  already  ufed. 

When  you  carry  a  glafs  of  liquor  to  any  perfon 
who  hath  called  for  it,  do  not  bob  him  on  the 
thoukkr,  or  cry,  Sir,  or  Madam,  here's  the  glafs  ; 
that  would  be  unmannerly,  as  if  you  had  a  mind 
to  force  it  down  one's  throat ;  but  ftand  at  the  per- 
fon's  left  fhoulder,  and  wait  his  time  ;  and  if  he. 
ih-ikes  it  down  with  his  elbow  by  forgetfumefs,  that 
was  his  fault,  and  not  yours. 

When  your  miftrefs  fends  you  for  a  hackney- 
coach  *in  a  wet  day,  come  back  in  the  coach  to  favc 

*    ' 

your  cloaths,  and  the  trouble  of  walking ;  it  is 
better  the  bottom  of  her  petticoats  fhould  be  drag- 
gled with  your  dirty  fhoes,  than  your  livery  be 
fpoiled,  and  yourfelf  get  a  cold. 

There  is  no  indignity  fo  great  to  one  of  you  fta- 
tion,  as  that  of  lighting  your  mafter  in  the  ftreets, 
with  a  lantern  ;  and  therefore  it  is  very  honeft  poli- 
cy to  try  all  arts  how  to  evade  it ;  befides,  it  {hews 
your  mafter  to  be  either  poor  or  covetous,  which 
are  the  two  worft  qualities  you  can  meet  with  in  a- 
BV  fervice.  When  I  was  under  thefe  circumftances^ 

I  made 
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I  made  life  of  feveral  wife  expedients,  -which  I  here 
recommend  to  you.  Sometimes  I  took  a  candle  fo 
long,  that  it  reached  to  the  very  top  or"  the  lantern-, 
and  burned  it  ;  but  my  m alter,  after  a  good  beat- 
ing, ordered  me  to .  pafte  it  over  with  paper.  I  then 
ufed  a  middling  candle,  but  fhick  it-fo  loofe  in  the 

iJ 

focket,  that  it  leaned  towards  one  fide,  and  burned 
a  whole  quarter  of  the  horn.  Then  I  ufed  a  bit  of 
candle  of  half  an  inch,  which  funk  in  the  focket, 
and  melted  thqjblder,  and  forced  my  matter  to 
walk  half  the  way  in  the  dark.  Then  he  made  me 
flick  two  inches  of  candle  in  the  place  where  the 
focket  was ;  after  which  I  pretended  to  ftumble, 
put  out  the  candle,  and  broke  all  the  tin  part  to 
pieces.  At  lair,  he  was  forced  to  make  ufe  of  a 
lantern-boy,  out  of  perfect  good  hufbandry. 

It  is  mch  to  be  lamented,  that  gentlemen  of  our 
employment  have  but  two  hands  to  carry  plates, 
diihes,  bottles,  and  the  like,  out  of  the  room  at 
meals  ;  and  the  misfortune  is  ft.ili  the  greater,  be- 
caufe  one  of  thofe  hands  is  required  to  open  the 
door,  while  you  are  incumbercd  with  your  load. 
'I  herefore,  I  aclvife,  that  the  door  may  be  always 
left  at  jar,  fo  as  to  open  it  with  your  foot ;  and 
then  you  may  carry  out  plates  and  difhes  from  your 
beliy  up  to  your  chin,  beiides  a  good  quainty  of 
things  under  your  arns,  which  will  fave  you  many  a 
weary  ftep ;  but  take  care  that  none  of  the  burden 
falls  till  you  are  out  of  the  room,  and,  if  poiiible, 
out  of  hearing. 

If  you  are  lent  to  the  pott-office  with  a  letter  in 
a  cold  rainy  night,  ftep  to  the  ale-houfe,  and  take 
a  pot,  until  it  is  fuppoied  you  have  done  your  er- 
rand ;  but  take  the  next  fair  opportunity  to  put 
the  letter  in  carefully,  as  becomes  an  honeft  i'er- 
vant. 

If  you  are  ordered  to  make  coffee  for  the  ladies 
after  dinner,  and  the  pot  happens  to  boil  over,  while 
you  are  running  up  for  a  fpcon  to  fcir  it,  or  think- 


ing 
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ing  of  fomething  elfe,  or  ftruggling  with  the  cham* 
bermaid  for  a  kifs ;  wipe  the  fides  of  the  pot  clean  with 
a  diihclout,  carry  up  your  coffee  boldly  ;  and  when 
your  lady  finds  i  too  weak,  and  examines  you  whe 
ther  it  has  not  run  over,  deny  the  fact  abfolutely; 
fwear  you  put  in  more  coffee  than  ordinary,  that 
you  never  ftirred  an  inch  from  it,  that  you  ftrove  to 
make  it  better  thanufual,  becaufe  your  miftrefs  had 
ladies  with  her,  that  the  fervants  in  the  kitchen 
will  juftify  what  you  fay.  Upon  this  you  will  find 
that  the  other  ladies  will  pronounce  your  coffee  to 
be  very  good  ?  and  your  miftrefs  will  confefs  that 
her  mouth  is  out  of  tafte,  and  fhe  will  for  the  future 
fufpcct  herfelf,  and  be  more  cautious  in  finding 
fault.  This  1  would  have  you  do  from  a  principle 
of  confcience  ;  for  coffee  is  very  unwholfome  ;  and 
out  of  affection  to  your  lady,  you  ought  to  give  it 
her  as  weak  as  poflible.  And  upon  this  argument, 
when  you  have  a  mind  to  treat  any  of  the  maids 
with  a  difh  of  frefh  coffee,  yon  may,  and  ought  to 
fubftract  a  third  part  of  the  powder,  on  account  of 
your  lady's  health,  and  getting  her  maid's  good-will] 
If  your  mafterfends  you  with  afmall  trifling  pre- 
fent  to  one  of  his  friends,  be  as  careful  of  it  as  vou 

*  j  \ 

would  be  of  a  diamond  ring  ;  therefore,  if  the  pre- 
fent  be  only  half  a  dozen  pippins,  fend  up  the 
fervant  who  received  the  meffage,  to  fay,  that  you 
were  ordered  to  deliver'them  with  your  own  hands. 
This  will  fhew  your  exactnefs,  and  care  to  prevent 
accidents  or  miftakes  ;  and  the  gentleman  or  lady 
cannot  do  lefs  than  give  you  a  {hilling.  So  when  your 
mafter  receives  the  like  prefent,  teach  the  meffenger 
who  brings  it  to  do  the  fame,  and  give  your  mafter 
hints  that  may  ftir  up  his  generofity ;  for  brother- 
fervants  ihould  am* ft  one  another,  fince  it  is  all  for 
their  matter's  honour,  which  is  the  chief  point  to 
be  confulted  by  every  good  fervant,  and  of  which  he 
i$  the  beft  judge. 

i  When 
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When  you  ftep  but  a  few  doors  off  to  tattle  witlx 
a  wench,  or  take  a  running  pot  of  ale,  or  to  fee  a 
brother  footman  going  to  be  hanged,  leave  the 
ftreet  door  open,  that  you  may  not  be  forced  to 
knock,  and  your  mafter  diicover  you  are  gone  out ; 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  can  do  his  fcrvicc 
no  injury. 

When  you  take  away  the  remaining  pieces  of 
bread  after  dinner,  put  them  on  foul  plates,  and 
prefs  them  down  with  other  plates  over  them,  fo  as 
no  body  can  touch  them  ;  and  fo  they  will  be  a  good 
perquiiite  to  the  blackguard  boy  in  ordinary. 

When  you  are  forced  to  clean  your  matter's 
flioes  with  your  own  hand,  life  the  edge  of  the 
fharpeft  cafe-knife,  and  dry  them  with  the  toes  an 
inch  from  the  fire  ;  becaufe  wet  ilioes  are  dan- 
gerous ;  and  befides,  by  thefe  arts  you  will  get 
them  the  fooner  for  yourfelf. 

In  fome  families  the  mafter  often  fends  to  the 
tavern  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  you  are  the  md- 
fenger.  I  advife  you  therefore,  to  take  the  fmal- 
left  bottle  you  can  find  ;  but  however  make  the 
drawer  give  you  a  full  quart  ;  then  you  will  get  a 
good  fup  for  yourfelf,  and  your  bottle  will  be  filled. 
As  for  a  cork  to  ftop  it,  you  need  be  at  no  trouble, 
for  the  thumb  will  do  as  well,  or  a  bit  of  dirty 
chewed  paper. 

In  all  difput.es  with  chairmen  and  coachmen  for 
demanding  too  much,  when  your  mafter  fends  you 
down  to  chaffer  with  them,  take  pity  of  the  poor 
fellows,  and  ttll  your  mafter  that  they  will  not  take 
a  farthing  lefs  ;  it  is  more  for  your  intereft.to  get 
iliare  of  a  pot  of  ale,  than  to  lave  a  ihilling  for 
your  mafter,  to  whom  it  is  a  trifle. 

When  you  attend  your  lady  in  a  dark  night,  if  fhe 
ufeth  her  coach,  do  not  walk  by  the  coach-lide  fo  as 
to  tire  and  dirt  yourfelf,  but  get  up  into  your  proper 
place  behind  it;  and  fo  hold  the  flambeau  floping 

VOL.  IX,  T  forward 
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forward  over  the  coach  roof ;  aiu!    when  it  wants 
{huffing  dalh  it  againft  the  corners. 

When  you  leave  your  lady  at  church  on  Sun- 
days, you  have  two  hours  fafe  to  fpend  with  your 
companions  at  the  alehoufe,  or  over  a  beef-itake 
and  a  pot  of  beer  at  home  with  the  cook  and  the 
maids ;  and  indeed  poor  fervants  have  fo  few  op- 
portunies  to  be  happy,  that  they  ought  not  to  loic 
any. 

Never  wear  focks  when  you  wait  at  meals,  on 
account  of  your  own  health,  as  well  as  of  them  who 
lit  at  table  ;  becaufe  as  moft  ladies  like  the  fmell  of 
young  niens  toes,  fo  it  is  a  fovereign  remedy  againft 
the  vapours. 

Chufe  a  fcrvice,  if  you  can,  where  your  livery 
colours  are  leaft  tawdry  and  diftinguifhing.  Green 
and  yellow  immediately  betray  your  office;  and  fo 
do  all  kinds  of  lace,  except  filver;  which  will  hard- 
ly fall  to  your  mare,  unlefs  with  a  duke,  or  fome 
prodigal  juft  come  to  his  eftate.  The  colours  you 
ought  to  wifh  for,  are  blue,  or  filemot,  turned  up 
with  red  ;  which,  with  a  borrowed  fword,  a  bor- 
rowed air,  your  mailer's  linen,  and  a  natural  and 
improved  confidence,  will  give  you  what  title  you 
pleaf'e,  where  you  are  not  known. 

When  you  carry  dimes,  or  other  things,  out  of 
the  room  at  meals,  fill  both  your  hands  as  full  as 
poffible:  for  although  you  mayfometimes  fpill,  and 
fonietimes  let  fall  ;  yet  you  will  find  at  the  year's 
end  you  have  made  great  difpatch,  and  faved  abun- 
dance of  time. 

If  your  matter  or  miftrefs  happens  to  walk  the 
ftreets,  keep  on  one  fide,  and  as  much  on  the  level 
with  them  as  you  can  ;  which  people  obfervingj 
will  either  think  you  do  not  belong  to  them,  or 
that  you  are  one  of  their  companions  ;  but  if  ei- 
ther of  them  happen  to  turn  baek  and  fpeak  to 
you,  fo  that  you  are  under  the  nectfilty  to  take  off 

vour 
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your  hat,  ufe  but  your  thumb  and  one  finger,  and 
fcratch  your  head  with  the  reft. 

In  winter-time  light  the  dining-room  fire  but  two 
minutes  before  dinner  is  ierved  up,  that  your  ma- 
fter  may  fee  how  laving  you  are  of  his  coals. 

When  you  are  ordered  to  iVir  up  the  fire,  clean 
away  the  aihes  from  betwixt  the  bars  with  the  fire- 
bruih. 

When  you  are  ordered  to  call  a  coach,  although* 
it  be  midnight,  go  no  farther  than  the  clpor,  for 
fear  of  being  out  of  the  way  when  you  are  wanted  ; 
and  there  ftand  bawling,  Coach,  coach  for  half  an 
hour. 

Although  you  gentlemen  in  livery  have  the  mif- 
fortune  to  be  treated  fcurvily  by  all  mankind,  yet 
you  make  a  fliift  to  keep  up  your  fpirits,  and  fome- 
times  arrive  at  confiderable  fortunes.  I  was  an  in- 
timate friend  to  one  of  our  brethren,  who  was 
footman  to  a  co\irt-lady.  She  had  an  honourable 
employment,  was  fifter  to  an  earl,  and  the  widow 
of  a  man  of  quality.  She  obferved  fomething  fo 
polite  in  my  friend,  the  gracefulnefs  with  which  he 
tript  before  her  chair,  and  put  his  hair  under  his 
hat,  that  ihe  made  him  many  advances :  a'nd,  one 
day,  taking  the  air  in  her  coach,  with  Tom  behind 
it,  the  coachman  miftook  the  way,  and  flopped  at 
a  privileged  chapel ;  where  the  couple  were  mar- 
ried, and  Tom  came  home  in  the  chariot  by  his 
lady's  fide  :  but  he  unfortunately  taught  her  to 
drink  brandy,  of  which  ihe  died,  after  having 
pawned  all  her  plate  to  purchafe  it  j  and  Tom  is 
noxv  a  journeyman  maltfter. 

Boucher,  the  famous  gamefter,  was  another  of 
our  fraternity  ;  and  when  he  was  worth  50,000  1. 
he  dunned  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  an  arrear. 

o 

of  wages  in  his  fervice.  And  I  could  inftance  ma- 
ny more,  particularly  another,  whofe  ion  had  the 
chief  employments  at  court ;  and  is  fuflicient  to 
give  the  following  adv^e;  which  is,  to  be  pert 
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andfawcyto  all  mankind,  efpecially  to  the  chap* 
lain,  the  waiting- woman,  and  the  better  fort  of 
fervants,  in  a  perfon  of  quality's  family :  and  value 
not  now  and  then  a  kicking,  or  a  can-ing  ;  for 
your  infolence  at  Lift  will  turn  to  good  account; 
and  from  wearing  a  livery,  you  may  probably  foon 
carry  a  pair  of  colours. 

When  you  wait  behind  a  chair  at  meals,  keep 
constantly  wriggling  the  back  of  the  chair,  that  the 
perfon  behind  whom  you  ftand  may  know  you  arc 
ready  to  attend  him. 

When  you  carry  a  parcel  of  China  plates,  if 
they  chance  to  fall  ,  as  it  is  a  frequent  misfortune, 
your  excufe  muft  be,  that  a  dog  ran  acrofs  you  in 
the  hall ;  that  the  chamber-maid  accidentally  pufh- 
cd  the  door  againft  you;  that  a  mop  ftood  acrofs 
the  entry,  and  tript  you  up  ;  that  your  fleeve  ftuck 
againft  the  key  or  button  of  the  lock. 

When  your  mailer  and  lady  are  talking  together 
in  their  bedchamber,  and  you  have  fome  fufpicion. 
that  you  or  your  fellow-fervants  are  concerned  in. 
what  they  fay,  liften  at  the  dcor  for  the  public  good 
of  all  the  fervants,  and  join  all  to  take  proper  mea- 
fures  for  preventing  any  innovations  that  may  hurt 
the  community. 

Be  not  proud  in  profperity.  You  have  heard, 
that  fortune  turns  on  a  wheel ;  if  you  have  a  good 
place,  you  are  at  the  top  of  the  wheel.  Remember 
how  often  you  have  been  ftripped,  and  kicked 
out  of  doors,  your  wages  all  taken  up  before 
hand,  and  fpent  in  tranflated  red-heeled  fhoes, 
iccond-hand  toupees,  and  repaired  lace- ruffles,  be- 
lides  a  fwinging  debt  to  the  alewife  and  the  brandy- 
fliop.  The  neighbouring  tapfter,  who  before 
would  beckon  you  over  to  a  favoury  bit  of  ox- 
cheek  in  the  morning,  give  it  you  gratis,  and  only 
fcore  you  up  for  the  liquor,  immediately  after  you 
were  packed  off  in  difgrace,  earned  a  petition  to 
your  mafter  to  be  paid  out  of  your  wages,  whereof 

not 
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not  a  farthing  was  due,  and  then  purfued  you  with 
bailiffs   into   every   blind   cellar.     Remember  ho^ 
foon   you    grew  fhabby,  thread-bare,   and    out   at 
heels  ;  was  forced  to  borrow  an  old  livery-coat,   to 
make  your  appearance  while  you  were  looking  for 
a  place  ;  and  fneak  to  every  houfe  where  you  have 
an  old  acquaintance,  to  fteal  you  a  fcrap  to  keep 
life  and  foul  together;  and  upon  the  whole,  were 
in  the  loweft  ftation  of  human  life,  which,  as  the 
old  ballad  fays,  is  that  of  a  fkip-kennel  turned  out 
of  place :   I  fay,  remember   all  this   now   in  your 
fiourilhing  condition,     Pay  your  contributions  du- 
ly to  your  late  brothers  the  cadets,  who  are  left  to 
the  wide  world  :  take  one  of  them  as  your  depen- 
dent, to  fend  on  your  lady's  meilages   when  you 
haveamirid  to  go  30  the  alehoufe;  flip  him  out  pri- 
vately now  and  thjen  a  flice  of  bread,  and    a  bit  of 
cold  meat;  your  m after  can    afford    it;   and   if  he 
be  not  yet  putupon  theeftablifhment  for  a  lodging, 
let  him  lie  in  the  ftable,  or  the  coach-houfe,  or  un- 
der the  back-ftairs  ;  and  recommend  him  to  all  the 
gentlemen  who  frequent  your  houfe   as    an   excel- 
lent fervant. 

To  grow  old  in  the  office  of  a   footman,  is  tHe 
higheft  of  all  indignities;  therefore,  when  you  find 
;  years  coming  on  without  hopes  of  a  place  at  court, 
[a    command    in  the    army,  a    fucceffion   to     the 
Iftewardfhip,an  employment  in  the  revenue,  (which 
(two    laft  you   cannot     obtain     without     reading 
land   writing),    or  running  away  with   your-  ma- 
Ifter's  niece  or    daughter;    I     directly    advife  you 
[to  go   upon  the  road,  which   is  the   only  poft  of 
{<! honour  left  you.     There   you  will  meet  many  of 
|  your  old  comerades,  and  live   a  fhort   life,  and   a 
I)  merry  one,  and  make  a  figure  at  your  exit ;  where- 
in I  will  give  you  fome  inftruftions. 

The  laft  advice  I  give  you,  [relates  t©  your  behavi- 
our when  you  are  going  to  be  hanged ;  which  ei- 
ther for  robbing  your  mailer,  for  houfc-breaking». 
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or  going  upon  the  highway,  or  in  a  drunken  quar- 
rel, by  killing  the  firft  man  you  meet,  may  very 
probably  be  your  lot ;  and  is  owing  to  one  of  thefe 
three  qualities  ;  either  a  love  of  good  fellowfhip,  a 
generofity  of  mind,  or  too  much  vivacity  of  fpirits. 
Your  good  behaviour  on  this  article  will  concern 
your  whole  community.  Deny  the  fact  with  all. 
folemnity  of  imprecations.  A  hundred  of  your 
brethren,  if  they  can  be  admitted,  will  attend 
about  the  bar,  and  be  ready  upon  demand  to 
give  you  a  good  character  before  the  court.  Let 
nothing  prevail  on  you  to  confefs,  but  the  pro- 
mile  of  a  pardon  for  difcovering  your  comerades. 
But  I  fuppofe  all  this  to  be  in  vain  ;  for,  if  you  e- 
fcape  now,  your  fate  will  be  the  fame  another  day.. 
Get  afpeech  to  be  written  by  the  beft  author  of  New- 
gate :  fo  c  of  your  kind  wenches  will  provide  you 
withaHolLind  fhirt,  and  white  cap,  crowned  with  a 
crimfon  or  black  riband.  Take  leave  chearfully 
of  all  your  friends  in  Newgate  ;  mount  the  cart 
with  courage  ;  fall  on  your  knees  ;  lift  up  your 
eyes  ;  hold  a  book  in  your  hands,  although  you 
cannot  read  a  word  ;  deny  the  fact  at  the  gallows  ; 
kifs  and  forgive  the  hangman  ;  and  fo  farewell. 
You  (hall  be  buried  in  pomp  at  the  charge  of  the 
fraternity:  the  furgeon  fhall  not  touch  a  limb  of 
you  ;  and  your  fame  fhall  continue  until  a  fuccef- 
ibr  of  equal  renown  fucceeds  in  your  place. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Directions  to  the  COACHMAN. 

YOU    are  ftri&ly   bound  to  nothing,  but  to 
ftep  into  the  box,  and  carry  your  matter  or 
lady. 

Let  your  horfes  be  fo  "well  trained,  that  when 
you  attend  your  lady  at  a  vifit,  they  will  wait  until 
you  flip  into  a  neighbouring  alehoufe  to  take  a 
pot  with  a  friend. 

When  you  are  in  no  humour  to  drive,  tell  your 
rnafter,  that  the  horfes  have  get  a  cold  ;  that  they 
want  fhoeing ;  that  rain  does  them  hurt,  and 
roughens  their  coat,  and  rots  the  harnefs.  This 
may  likewife  be  applied  to  the  groom. 

If  your  mafter  dines  with  a  country  friend,  drink 
as  much  as  you  can  get;  becaufe  it. is  allowed,  that 
a  good  coachman  never  drives  fo  well  as  when  he 
is  drunk ;  and  then  fhew  your  fkill,  by  driving  to 
an  inch  by  a  precipice  ;  and  fay  you  never  drive  fo 
well  as  when  drunk. 

If  you  find  any  gentleman  fond  of  one  of  your 
horfes,  and  willing  to  give  you  a  confideration  be 
fide  the  price ;  perfuade  your  mafter  to  fell  him, 
becaufe  he  is  fo  vitious  that  you  cannot  undertake 
to  drive  with  him.  and  is  foundered  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

Get  a  blackguard  boy  to  watch  your  coach  at 
the  church-doer  on  Sundays,  that  you  and  your 
brother-coachmen  may  be  merry  together  at  the 
ale-houfe,  while  your  mafter  and  lady  are  a: 
church, 

Take 
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Take  care  that  your  wheels  be  good;  and 
get  a  new  fet  bought  as  often  as  you  can,  whe- 
ther you  are  allowed  the  old  as  your  perquifue  or 
not.  In  one  cafe  it  will  turn  to  your  honed  pro- 
fit ;  and  in  the  other  it  will  be  a  juft  punifhment 
on  your  matter's  covetoufnefs ;  and  probably  the 
coachmaker  will  confider  you  too. 


CHAP.     V. 

Directions  to  the  GROOM. 

"VTOU  are  the  fervant  upon  whom  the  care  of 
•*•  your  matter's  honour  in  all  journies  entrely 
depends  ;  your  breaft  is  the  fole  repository  of  it. 
If  he  travels  the  country,  and  lodgeth  at  inns, 
every  dram  of  brandy,  every  pot  of  ale  extraor- 
dinary that  you  drink,  raifeth  his  character  ;  and 
therefore  his  reputation  ought  to  be  dear  to  you  j 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  ftint  yourfelf  in  either. 
The  fmith,  the  faddler's  journeyman,  the  cook  at 
the  inn,  the  oftler,  and  the  boot- catcher,  ought  all 
by  your  means  to  partake  of  your  matter's  genero- 
lity.  Thus  his  fame  will  reach  from  one  county  to 
another ;  and  what  is  a  gallon  of  ale,  or  a  pint  of 
brandy  in  his  worship's  pocket  ?  And  although  he 
fliould  be  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  value  their 
credit  kfs  than  their  purfe,  yet  your  care  of  the  for- 
mer ought  to  be  fo  much  the  greater.  Jiis  horfe 
wanted  two  removes  ;  your  horfe  wanted  nails  ; 
his  allowance  of  oats  and  beans  was  greater  than 
the  journey  required;  a  third  part  may  he  re- 
tren ^Ked,  and  turned  into  ale  or  brandy  ;  and  thus 
his  honour  may  be  preferred  by  your  difcretion, 

and 
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and  lefs  expence  to  him  :  or  if  he  travels  with  no 
other  fervant,  the  matter  is  eafily  made  up  in  the 
bill  between  you  and  the  tapfter. 

Therefore,  as  icon  as  you  alight  at  the  inn,  de- 
liver your  horfes  to  the  ftab'e-boy,  and  let  him  gal- 
top  them  to  the  next  pond  :  then  call  for  a  pot  of 
ale  ;  for  it  is  very  fit  that  a  Chriftian  fhould  drink 
before  a  beaft.  Lc:ave  your  mafter  to  the  care  of 
the  fervants  in  the  inn,  and  your  horfes  to  thofe 
in  the  ftable.  Thus  both  he  and  they  are  left  in 
the  propereft  hands.  But  you  are  to  provide  for 
yourfelf ;  therefore  get  your  fupper,  drink  freely, 
and  go  to  bed  without  troubling  your  mafter,  who 
is  in  better  hands  than  yours.  The  oftler  is  an 
honeft  fellow,  and  loves  horfes  in  his  heart  ;  and 
would  not  wrong  the  dumb  creatures  for  the  world. 
Be  tender  of  your  mafter,  and  order  the  fervants 
not  to  wake  him  too  early.  Get  your  breakfaft 
before  he  is  up,  that  he  may  not  wait  for  you. 
Make  the  oftler  tell  him  the  roads  are  very  good, 
and  the  miles  ihort  ;  but  aclvife  him  to  ftay  a  little 
longer  till  the  weather  clears  up,  for  he  is  afraid 
there  will  be  rain,  and  he  will  be  time  enough  after 
dinner. 

Let  your  mafter  mount  before  you  out  of  good 
manners.  As  he  is  leaving  the  inn,  drop  a  good 
word  in  favour  of  the  oftler,  what  care  he  took  of 
the  cattle  ;  and  add,  that  you  never  faw  civiller 
fervants.  Let  your  mafter  ride  on  before,  and  do 
you  ftay  until  your  landlord  has  given  you  a  dram ; 
then  gallop  after  him  through  the  town  or  village 
with  full  fpeed,  for  fear  he  fhould  want  you,  and 
to  Ihew  your  horfemanfhip. 

If  you  are  a  piece  of  a  ferrier,  as  every  good 
groom  ought  to  be,  get  fack,  brandy,  or  ftrong 
beer,  to  rub  your  horfes  heels  every  night ;  and  be 
not  fparing,  for  (if  any  be  fpent)  what  is  left,  you 
know  how  to  difpofe  of. 

Coniider  your  matter's  health ;  and  rather  than 

let 
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let  him  take  long  journeys,  fay  the  cattle  are  weak, 
and  fallen  in  their  flefh  with  hard  riding  :  tell  him 
of  a  very  good  inn  five  miles  nearer  than  he  intend- 
ed to  go  ;  or  leave  one  of  his  horfe's  fore-fhoes 
loofe  in  the  morning  ;  or  contrive  that  the  faddle 
may  pinch  the  beaft  in  his  withers ;  or  keep  him 
widiout  corn  all  night  and  morning,  fo  that  he 
may  tire  on  the  road  ;  or  wedge  a  thin  plate  of 
iron  between  the  hoof  and  the  fhoe  to  make  him 
halt ;  and  all  this  in  perfect  tendernefs  to  your  ma- 
tter. 

When  you  are  going  to  be  hired,  and  the  gen- 
tleman aiks  you,  whether  you  are  apt  to  be  drunk? 
own  freely  that  you  love  a  cup  of  good  ale  ;  but 
that  it  is  your  way,  drunk  or  fober,  never  to  ne- 
glect your  horfes. 

When  your  mafter  hath  a  mind  to  ride  out  for 
the  air,  or  for  pleafure  ;  if  any  private  bufinefs  of 
.your  own  makes  it  inconvenient  for  you  to  attend 
him,  give  him  to  underftand,  that  the  horfes  want 
bleeding  or  purging  ;  that  his  own  pad  hath  got  a 
forfeit ;  or  that  the  faddle  wants  ftufiing,  and  his 
bridle  is  gone  to  be  mended.  This  you  may  ho- 
neftly  do,  becaufe  it  will-be  no  injury  to  the  horfes 
or  your  mafter  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fhews  the 
great  care  you  have  of  the  poor  dumb  creatures. 

If  there  be  a  particular  inn  in  the  town  whither 
you  are  going,  and  where  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  oft'er  or  tapfter,  and  the  people  of  the 
houfe,  ilnd  fault  with  the  other  inns,  and  recom- 
mend your  mafter  thither  :  it  may  probably  be  a 
pot  and  a  dram  or  two  more  in  your  way,  and  to 
your  mafter's  honour. 

If  your  mafter  fends  you  to  buy  hay,  deal  with 
thofe  who  will  be  the  moft  liberal  to  you  ;  for  fer- 
vice  being  no  inheritance,  you  ought  not  to  let  flip 
any  lawful  and  cuftomary  perquifite.  If  your  ma- 
fter buys  it  himfelf,  he  wrongs  you  ;  and  to  teach 
bim  his  duty,  be  fure  to  find  fault  with  the  hay  as 

long 
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long  as  it  lafts  ;    and  if  the  horfes  thrive  with  it, 
the  fault  is  yours. 

Hay  and  oats,  in  the  management  of  a  ikilful 
groom,  will  make  excellent  ale,  as  well  as  brandy ; 
but  this  I  oniy  hint. 

When  your  mafter  dines  or  lies  at  a  gentleman's 
houfe  in  the  country,  although  there  be  no  groom, 
or  he  be  gone  abroad,  or  that  the  horfes  have  been 
quite  neglected,  be  fure  employ  fome  of  the  fer- 
vants  to  hold  the  horfe  when  your  mafter  mounts. 
This  I  would  have  you  do,  when  your  mafter  only 
alights  to  call  in  for  a  few  minutes ;  for  brother- fer^ 
vants  muft  always  befriend  one  another ;  and  that 
alfo  concerns  your  mafter's  honour  ;  becaufe  he 
•cannot  do  lei's  than  give  a  piece  of  money  to  him 
who  holds  his  horfe. 

In  long  journeys,  alk  your  mafter  leave  to  give 
ale  to  the  horfes  ;  carry  two  quarts  full  to  the  ftable  ^ 
pour  half  a  pint  into  a  bowl  ;  and  if  they  will  noj: 
drink  it,  you  and  the  oftler  muft  do  the  beft  you 
can  ;  perhaps  they  may  be  in  a  better  humour  at 
the  next  in,  for  I  would  have  you  never  fail  to 
make  the  experiment. 

When  you  go  to  air  your  horfes  in  the  park,  or 
the  fields,  grve  them  to  a  horfe-boy,  or  one  of  the 
black  guards,  who  being  lighter  than  you,  may  be 
trufted  to  run  races  with  leis  damage  to  the  horfes, 
and  teach  them  to  leap  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
while  you  are  drinking  a  friendly  pot  with  your 
brother-grooms  :  but  fometimes  you  and  they  may 
run  races  yourfelves,  for  the  honour  of  your  horfes, 
and  of  your  mafters. 

Never  ftint  your  horfes  at  home  In  hay  and  oats, 
but  fill  the  rack  to  the  top,  and  the  manger  to  the 
brim,  for  you  would  take  it  ill  to  be  ftinted  your- 
felf ;  although  perhaps  they  may  not  have  the  fto- 
mach  to  eat  ;  conlkler  they  have  no  tongues  to  alk. 
If  the  hay  be  thrown  down,  there  is  no  lois ;  for 
it  will  make  litter,  and  fave  ftraw. 

When 
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When  your  mafter  is  leaving  a  gentleman's  houfe 
in  the  country,  where  he  hath  lain  a  night  ;  then 
consider  his  honour ;  let  him  know  how  many  fer- 
vants  there  are  of  both  fexes,  who  expect  vales ; 
and  give  them  their  cue  to  attend  in  two  lines,  as 
he  leaves  the  houte ;  but  defire  him  not  to  truft  the 
money  with  the  butler,  for  fear  he  ihould  cheat  the 
reft  :  this  will  force  your  mafter  to  be  more  gene- 
rous ;  and  then  you  may  take  occafion  to  tell  your 
matter,  that  'fquire  fuch-a-one,  whom  you  lived 
with  laft,  always  gave  fo  much  a-piece  to  the  com- 
mon fervants,  and  fo  much  to  the  houfe -keeper, 
and  the  reft,  naming  at  leaft  double  to  what  he  in- 
tended to  give  ;  but  be  fure  to  tell  the  fervants  what 
a  good  office  you  did  them.  This  will  gain  you 
love,  and  your  mafter  honour. 

You  may  venture  to  be  drunk  much  oftener  than 
the  coachman,  whatever  he  pretends  to  alledge  in 
his  own  behalf,  becaufe  you  hazard  no  body's  neck 
but  your  own  ;  for  the  horfe  will  probably  take  fo 
much  care  of  himfelf,  as  to  come  off  with  only  a 
ftrain  or  a  ihoulder-flip. 

When  you  carry  your  mafter's  riding- coat  in  a 
journey,  wrap  your  own  in  it,  and  buckle  them  up 
clofe  with  a  ftrap :  but  turn  your  mafter's  infide 
out,  to  preferve  the  outiide  from  wet  and  dirt. 
Thus,  when  it  begins  to  rain,  your  mafter's  coat 
•will  be  firft  ready  to  be  given  him  ;  and  if  it  get 
tnore  hurt  than  yours,  he  can  afford  it  better ;  for 
your  livery  muft  always  ferve  its  year's  apprentice- 
ihip. 

When  you  come  to  your  inn  with  the  hones  wet 
and  dirty  after  hard  riding,  and  are  very  hot,  make 
the  oftler  immediately  plunge  them  into  water  up 
to  their  bellies,  and  allow  them  to  drink  as  much 
as  they  pleafe  ;  but  be  lure  to  gallop  them  full 
fpeed  a  mile  at  leaft,  to  dry  their  ikins,  and  warm 
the  water  in  their  bellies.  The  oftler  understands 
his  bufinefs  ;  leave  all  to  his  tlifcretion,  while  you 

2  get 
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get  a  pot  of  ale  and  fome   brandy  at  the  kitchen- 
fire,  to  comfort  your  heart. 

If  your  horfe  drop  a  fore- (hoe,  be  fo  careful  to 
alight  and  take  it  up :  then  ride  with  all  the  fpeed 
you  can  (the  flioe  in  your  hand  that  every  traveller 
may  obferve  your  care)  to  the  next  Imith  on  the 
road,  make  him  put  it  on  immediatly,  that  your 
matter  may  not  wait  for  you,  and  that  the  poor 
horfe  may  be  as  ihort  a  time  as  pofiible  without  a 
Ihoe. 

When  your  matter  lies  at  a  gentleman's  houfe, 
if  you  find  the  hay  and  oats  are  good,  complain 
aloud  of  their  badnefs  ;  this  v/ill  get  you  the  name 
of  a  diligent  fervant :  and  be  fure  to  cram  the  horfes 
with  as  much  oats  as  they  can  eat,  while  you  are 
there,  and  you  may  give  them  fo  much  the  lefs  for 
fome  days  at  the  inns,  and  turn  the  oats  into  ale. 
When  you  leave  the  gentleman's  houfe,  tell  your 
matter  what  a  covetous  hunks  that  gentleman  was, 
that  you  got  nothing  but  butter- milk  or  water  to 
drink  :  this  will  make  your  matter  out  of  pity  al- 
low you  a  pint  of  ale  the  more  at  the  next  inn. 
Bat  if  you  happen  to  get  drunk  in  a  gentleman's 
houfe,  your  matter  cannot  be  angry,  becaufe  it  coffc 
him  nothing  ;  and  fo  you  ought  to  tell  him  as  well 
as  you  can  in  your  prefent  condition,  and  let  him 
know  it  is  both  for  his  and  the  gentleman's  honour 
to  make  a  friend's  fervant  welcome. 

A  matter  ought  always  to  love  his  groom,  to  put 
him  in  a  handfome  livery,  and  to  allow  him  a  lii- 
ver -laced  hat.  When  you  are  in  this  equipage,  all 
the  honours  he  receives  on  the  road  are  owing  to 
you  alone  :  that  he  is  not  turned  out  of  the  way 
by  every  carrier,  is  caufed  by  the  civility  he  receives 
at  fecond  hand  from  the  refpecl  paid  to  your  li- 
ve rv. 

j 

You  may  now  and  then  lend  your  matter's  pad 
to  a  brother-fervant,  or  your  favourite  maid,  for 
.1  fhort  jaunt,  or  hire  him  for  a  day,  becaufe  the 

VOL.  IX.  U  horfe 
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horfe  is  fpoiled  for  want  of  exercife  ;  and  if  your 
mafter  happens  to  want  his  horfe,  or  hath  a  mind 
to  fee  the  ftable,  curfe  that  rogue  the  helper  who  is 
gone  out  with  the  key. 

When  you  want  toipendan  hour  or  two  with  your 
companions  at  the  alehoufe,  and  that  you  ftand  in. 
need  of  a  reafonable  excufe  for  your  flay,  go  out 
of  the  ftable-door,  or  the  back-way,  with  an  old 
bridle,  girth,  or  ftirrup-leather  in  your  pocket,  and 
on  your  return  come  home  by  the  ftreet-door  with 
the  fame  bridle,  girth,  or  ftirrup-leather,  dangling 
in  your  hands  as  if  you  came  from  the  fadler's,, 
where  you  were  getting  the  fame  mended  ;  (if  you 
were  not  miffed,  all  is  well)  ;  but  if  you  are  met  by 
your  mafter,  you  will  have  the  reputation  of  a  care- 
ful fervant.  This  I  have  known  praclifed  with 
good  fucceis. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Dire6lions    to   the  Ho  USE-  STEWARD,    and1 
LAND-STEWARD. 

T  Ord  Peterborough's  fteward,  that  pulled  down 
-*-1  his  houfe,  ibid  the  materials,  and  charged  my 
Lord  with  repairs.  Take  money  for  forbearance 
from  tenants.  Pvenew  leafes,  and  get  by  them,  and 
fell  woods.  Lend  my  Lord  his  own  money.  Gil 
£las  faid  much  of  this,  to  whom  I  refer. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Diredions  to  the  PORTER. 

TF  your  m  after  be  a  minifter  of  (late,  let  him  be 
at  home  to  none  but  his  pimp,  or  chief  flatter- 
er, or  one  of  his  penilonary  writers,  or  his  hired 
ipy,  and  informer,  or  his  printer  in  ordinary,  or 
his  city  folicitor,  or  a  land-jobber,  or  his  inventor 
of  new  funds,  or  a  itock-jobber. 


C  II  A  P.     VIII. 

Directions  to  the  CHAMBER-MAID. 

£  nature  or  your  employment  differs  accord- 
**•    ing  to  the  quality,  the  pride,  or  the  wealth  of 
the  lady  you  fcrvc  ;   and  this  treatife  is  to  be  applied 
to  all  forts  of  families  ;  fo  that  I  find  myfelf  under 
great  difficulty  to  adiuft  the  buimefs  for  v/hich  you 

O  J  J  * 

Tire  hired.     In  a  family  where   there  is  a  tolerable 

•'-  , 

eftate,  you  differ  from  the  houfe-maid,  and  in  that 
X'iew  I  give  my  directions.  Your  particular  pro- 
vince is  your  lady's  chamber,  where  you  make  the 
bed,  and  put  things  in  order  ;  and  if  you  live  in 
the  country,  you  take  care  of  rooms,  where  ladies 
lie  who  come  into  the  houfe  ;  which  brings  in  all 
the  vales  that  fall  to  your  (hare.  Your  ufual  lover, 
as  I  take  it,  is  the  coachman  ;  but  if  you  are  under 
twenty,  and  tolerably  handfome,  perhaps  a  foot- 
man  may  cart  his  eyes  on  you. 

Get  your  favourite  footman  to  help  yoii'in  mak- 

U  2  ing 
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ing  your  lady's  bed  ;  and  if  you  ferve  a  young  cou- 
ple, the  footman  and  you,  as  you  are  turning  up 
the  bed-cloaths,  will  make  the  prettiefl  obfervations 
in  the  world,  which  whifpercd  about  will  be  very 
entertaining  to  the  whole  family,  and  get  among 
the  neighbourhood. 

Do  not  carry  down  the  neceiTary  veflcls  for  the 
fellows  to  fee  ;  but  empty  them  out  of  the  window, 
for  your  lady's  credit.  It  is  highly  improper  for 
men-fervcints  to  know,  that  fine  ladies  have  occa- 
iion  for  fuch  lUeniils  ;  and  do  not  fcour  the  cham- 
ber-pot, becaufe  the  fmell  is  wholefome. 

If  you  happen  to  break  any  china  with  the  top 
of  the  whilk  on  the  mantle- tree,  or  the  cabinet, 
gather  up  the  fragments,  put  them  together  as  well 
as  you  can,  and  place  them  behind  the  reft  ;  fo 
that  when  your  lady  comes  to  difcover  them,  you 
may  fafely  fay  they  were  broke  long  ago,  before 
you  came  to  the  fervice.  This  will  fave  your  lady 
many  an  hour's  vexation. 

It  fometimes  happens/that  a  looking  glafs  is  bro- 
ken by  the  fame  means  ;  while  you  are  looking  an- 
other way,  as  you  fweep  the  chamber,  the  long  end 
of  the  brufh  ftrikes  againft  the  glafs,  and  breaks  it 
to  fhivers.  This  is  the  extremeft  of  all  misfortunes, 
and  all  remedy  defperate  in  appearance,   becaufe  it 
is  irnpoffible  to  be  concealed.     Such  a  fatal  accident 
once  happened  in  a  great,  family,    where  I  had  the 
iioiiour  to  be  a  footman  -„  and  I  will  relate  the  par- 
ticulars,   to  fhew  the  ingenuity  of  the  poor  cham- 
ber maid  on  fo  fudden  and  dreadful  an  emergency, 
which  perhaps  may  help  to  fharpen  your  invention, 
if  your  evil  ftar  fhould  ever  give  you  the  like  occa- 
lion.     The  poor  girl  had  broken  a  large  japan  glafs 
of  great  value  with  a  ftroke  of  her  brufh  ;   fhe  had 
not  considered   long,    when,    by  a  prodigious  pre- 
fence  of  mind,  fhe  locked  the  door,    ftole  into  the 
yard,  brought  a  itcne  of  three  pound  weight  into 
the  chamber,    laid  it  on  the  hearth  juft  under  the 

looking- 
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looking-glafs,  then  broke  a  pain  in  the  fafli-win- 
dow  that  looked  into  the  fame  yard,  fo  ihut  the 
door,  and  went  about  her  other  affairs.  Two  hours 
after,  the  lady  goes  into  the  chamber,  fees  the 
glafs  broken,  the  rlone  lying  under,  and  a  whole 
pane  in  the  window  deftroyed;  from  all  which  cir- 
cumftances  ihe  concluded,  juft  as  the  maid  could 
have  wiflied,  that  fome  idle  ftraggler  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  perhaps  one  of  the  out-fervants,  had,- 
through  malice,  accident,  or  carelefTnefs,  flung  in 
the  Itone,  and  done  the  mifchief.  Thus  far  all 
things  went  well,  and  the  girl  concluded  herfelf  cut 
of  danger.  But  it  was  her  ill  fortune,  that  a  few 
hours  after  in  came  the  parfon  of  the  parifh  ;  and 
the  lady  (naturally)  told  him  the  accident,  which 
you  may  believe  had  much  diicompofed  her.  But  the 
minifter,  who  happened  to  understand  mathematics, 
after  examining  the  iltuation  of  the  yard,  the  win- 
dow, and  the  chimney,  foon  convinced  the  lady, 
lhat  the  ftone  could  never  reach  the  looking- 
glafs,  without  taking  three  turns  in  its  flight  front 
the  hand  that  threw  it ;  and  the  maid- being  proved 
to  have  fwept  the  loom  the  fame  morning,  was 
ftnc'tly  examined  :  but  conftantly  denied  that  fhe 
was  guilty  upon  her  falvation,  ottering  to  take  her 
oath  upon  the  Bible  before  his  reverence,  that  flie 
was  as  innocent  as  the  child  unborn  :  yet  the  poor 
wench  was  turned  off;  which  I  take  to  have  been 
hard  treatment,  considering  her  ingenuity.  How- 
ever, this  may  be  a  direction  to  you  in  the  like 
cafe,  to  contrive  a  ftory  that  will  better  hang  toge- 
ther. For  inftance,  you  might  fay,  that  while  you 
\vere  at  work  with  the  mop  or  brufh,  a  fiafh  of 
lightening  came  fuddcnly  in  at  the  window,  which, 
ahnoft  blinded  you  ;  that  you  immediately  heard  the 
rino-innr  of  broken  <>lafs  on  the  hearth ;  that  as  foon 

O         O  O  ' 

as  you  recovered  your  eyes,  you  faw  the  looking- 
glafs  all  broken  to  pieces  :  or  you  may  alledge,  that 
obferving  the  glafs  a  little  covered  with  duft,  and 

U  3  going 
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goingj  very  gently  to  wipe  it,  you  fuppofe  the  moi- 
it tire  of  the  air  had  diiTolved  the  glue  or  cement, 
which  made  it  fall  to  the  ground  :  or,  as  foon  as 
the  mifchref  is  done,  you  may  cut  the  cords  that 
fattened  the  glafs  to  the  wainfcot,  and  fo  let  it  fall 
fiat  on  the  ground  !  run  out  in  a  fright,  tell  your 
lady,  curie  the  upholfterer,  and  declare  how  nar- 
rowly you  efcaped,  that  it  did  not  fall  upon  your 
head.  I  offer  thefe  expedients  from  a  defire  I 
have  to  defend  the  innocent  ;  for  innocent  you  cer- 
tainly mn ft  be,  if  you  did  not  break  the  glafs  on 
purpofe,  which  I  would  by  no  means  excufe,  except 
upon  great  provocation?. 

Oil  the  tongs,  poker,  and  fire-fhovel,  up  to  the 
top,  not  only  to  keep  them  from  rufting,  but  like- 
wiie  to  prevent  meddling  people  from  wafting  youF 
ID  after 's  coals  with  ftirring  the  fire. 

When  you  are  in  hafte,  fvveep  the  cluft  into  a 
corner  of  the  room  ;  but  leave  your  bruih  upon  it, 
that  it  may  not  be  ieen,  for  that  would  difgrace 
you- 

Never  wafh  your  hands,  or  put  on  a  clean  apron, 
till  you  have  made  your  lady's  bed,  for  fear  of 
'rumpling  your  apron,  or  fouling  your  hands  a- 
gain. 

When  you  bar  the  window-fhuts  of  your  lady's 
bed-chamber  at  nights,  leave  open  the  falhes,  to  let 
in  the  freih  air,  and  fweetenthe  room  againft  morn- 
ing. 

In  the  time  when  you  leave  the  windows  open  for 
air,  leave  books  or  fome tiling  elfe  on  the  window- 
ieat,  that  they  m^y  get  air  too. 

When  you  fweep  your  lady's  room,  never  ftay  to 
pick  up  foul  fmocks,  handkerchiefs,  pinners,  pin- 
cufhions,  tea  fpoons,  ribands,  flippers,  or  what- 
ever lies  in  your  way  ;  but  fweep  all  into  a  corner, 
and  then  you  may  take  them  up  in  a  lump,  and 
fav.e  time. 

Making 
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Making  beds  in  hot  weather  is  a  very  laborious 
work,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  fweat ;  therefore,, 
when  you  find  the  drops  innning  down  from  your 
forehead,  wipe  them  off  with  a  corner  of  the 
iheet,  that  they  may  not  be  feen  on  the  bed. 

When  your  lady  lends  you  to  waih  a  china-  cup, 
and  it  happen  to  fall,  bring  it  up,  and  fwear  you 
did  but  juft  touch  it  with  your  hand,  when  it  broke 
into  three  halves.  And  here  I  muft  inform  you,  as 
well  as  all  your  fellow-fervants,  that  you  ought  never 
to  be  without  an  excufe ;  it  doth  no  harm  to  your 
matter,  and  it  leffens  your  fault  :  as  in  this  infbmce,, 
I  do  not  commend  you  for  breaking  the  cup  ;  it  is 
certain  you  did  not  break  it  on  purpofe  ;  and  the 
thing  is  pofTible,  that  it  might  break  in  your  hand. 

You  are  fometimes  defirous  to  fee  a  funeral,  a 
quarrel,  a  man  going  to  be  hanged,  a  wedding,  a 
bawd  carted,  or  the  like.  As  they  pafs  by  in  the 
ftreet,  you  lift  up  the  fafh  fuddenly,  there  by  mis- 
fortune it  Micks :  this  was  no  fault  of  yours  ;  young 
women  are  curious  by  nature  ;  you  have  no 'reme- 
dy but  to  cut  the  cord,  and  lay  the  fault  upon  the 
carpenter,  unlefs  no  body  faw  you,  and  then  you 
are  as  innocent  as  any  fervant  in  the  houfe. 

Wear  your  lady's  fmock  when  (he  has  thrown  it 
off;  it  will  do  you  credit,  fave  your  own  linen,  and 
be  not  a  pin  the  worfe. 

When  you  put  a  clean  pillow- cafe  on  your  lady's 
pillow,  be  fure  to  faften  it  well  with  three  corking 
pins,  that  it  may  not  fall  off  in  the  night. 

When  you  fpread  bread  and  butter  for  tea,  be 
fure  that  all  the  holes  in  the  loaf  be  left  full  of  but- 
ter, to  keep  the  bread  moiit  againft  dinner;  and 
let  the  mark  of  your  thumb  be  feen  only  upon  one 
end  of  every  Dice,  to  {hew  your  cleanlinefs. 

When  you  are  ordered  to  open  or  lock  any  door, 
trunk,  or  cabinet,  and  mifs  the  propev  key,  or- 
cannot  diftinguifh  it  in  the  bunch,  try  the  firft  key 
that  you  can  thruft  in,  and  turn  it  with  all  your 

ftrength, 
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ftrength,  till  you  open  the  lock,  or  break  the  key; 
for  your  lady  will  reckon  you  a  fool  to  come  back 
and  do  nothing. 

C  H  A  P.    IX. 

Directions  to  the  WAITING-MAID. 


TWO  accidents  have  happened  to  lefTen  the 
comforts  and  profits  of  your  employment ; 
firft,  that  execrable  cuilom  got  among  ladies,  of 
trucking  their  old  cloaths  for  china,  or  turning 
them  to  cover  eafy  chairs,  or  making  them  into 
patch-vork  for  fcreens,  ftools,  cufhions,  and  the 
like.  The  fecond  is,  the  invention  of  fmall  chefts 
and  trunks,  with  lock  and  key,  wherein  they  keep 
the  tea  and  fugar;  without  which  it  is  impofiible  for 
a  waiting-maid  to  live  ;  for  by  this  means  you  are 
forced  to  buy  brown  fugar,  and  pour  water  upon, 
the  leaves,  when  they  have  lofl  all  their  fpirit  and 
tafte.  I  cannot  contrive  any  perfect  remedy  againil 
either  of  thefe  two  evils.  As  to  the  former,  I 
think  there  ihould  be  a  general  confederacy  of  all 
the  fervants  in  every  family,  for  the  public  good, 
to  drive  thofe  china  hucksters  from  the  doors.  And 
as  to  the  latter,  there  is  no  other  method  to  relieve 
yourfelves,  but  by  a  falfe  key ;  which  is  a  point 
both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  compafs ;  but,  as 
to  the  circumftances  of  honefty  in  procuring  one,. 
I  am  under  no  doubt,  when  your  miftrefs  gives 
you  fo  juft  a  provocation,  by  refilling  you  an  an- 
cient and  legal  perquifite.  The  miftrefs  of  the  tea- 
fhop  may  now  and  then  give  you  half  an  ounce, 

but 
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but  that  will  only  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  :  there- 
fore I  fear  you  muft  be  forced,  like  the  reft  of  your 
fillers,  to  run  in  truft,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  your 
wages,  as  far  as  they  will  go ;  which  you  can  eafily 
make  up  otherwife,  if  your  Lady  be  handibme,  or 
her  daughters  have  good  fortunes. 

If  you  are  in  a  great  family,  and  my  Lady's  wo- 
man, my  Lord  may  probably  like  you,  although 
you  are  not  half  fo  handfome  as  his  own  lady.  In 
this  cafe  take  care  to  get  as  much  out  of  him  as  you 
can  ;  and  never  allow  him  the  fmalleft  liberty,  not 
the  fqueezing  of  your  hand,  unkfs  he  puts  a  guinea 
into  it  ;  fo  by  degrees  make  him  pay  accordingly 
for  every  new  attempt,  doubling  upon  him  in  pro- 
portion to  the  conceffions  you  allow,  and  always 
ftruggling,  and  threatening  to  cry  out,  or  tell  your 
lady,  although  you  receive  his  money.  Five  gui- 
neas for  handling  your  breaft  is  a  cheap  penny- 
worth, although  you  feem  to  refift  with  all  your 
might;  but  never  allow  him  the  laft  favour  under  a 
hundred  guineas,  or  a  fettlement  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year  for  life. 

In  fuc'h  a  family,  if  you  are  handfome,  you  will 
have  the  choice  of  three  lovers  ;  the  chaplain,  the 
fteward,  and  my.  Lord's  gentleman.  I  would  £rft 
advife  you  to  chufe  the  fteward  ;  but  if  you  happen 
to  be  young  with  child  by  my  Lord,  you  mult  take 
up  \vith  the  chaplain.  I  like  my  Lord's  gentleman 
the  leaft  of  the  three ;  for  he  is  ufually  vain  and 
faucy  from  the  time  he  throws  off  his  livery ;  and 
if  he  miileth  a  pair  of  colours,  or  a  tide-waiter's 
place,  he  hath  no  remedy  but  the  highway. 

I  muft  caution  you  particularly  againft  my  Lord's 
eldeft  fon.  If  you  are  dextrous  enough,  it  is  odds 
that  you  may  draw  him  to  marry  you,  and  make 
you  a  lady  :  if  he  be  a  common  rake,  (and  he 
muft  be  one  or  t'other),  avoid  him  like  Satan ; 
for  he  ftands  lefs  in  awe  of  a  mother  than  my  Lord 
does  of  a  wife :  and  after  ten  thoufand  promifes,  you 

will 
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will  get  nothing  from  him,   but  a  big  belly  or  a 
clap,  or  probably  both  together. 

When  your  lady  is  ill,  and,  after  a  very  bod 
night,  is  getting  a  little  nap  in  the  morning,  if  a 
footman  comes  with  a  mefTage  to  inquire  how  fhe 
doth,  do  not  let  the  compliment  be  loft,  but  fhake 
her  gently  until  fhe  wakes  ;  then  deliver  the  mef- 
fage,  receive  her  anfwer,  and  leave  her  to  fleep. 

If  you  are  fo  happy  as  to  wait  on  a  young  lady 
with  a  great  fortune,  you  muft  be  an  ill  manager, 
if  you  cannot  get  five  or  fix  hundred  pounds  for 
difpofingof  her.  Put  her  often  in  mind,  that  ihc 
is  rich  enough  to  make  any  man  happy  ;  that  there 
is  no  real  happ/inefs  but  in  love  ;  that  fhe  hath  li- 
berty to  chufe  who- ever  fhe  pleafeth,  and  not  by 
the  directions  of  parents,  who  never  give  allowances 
for  an  innocent  paffion  ;  that  there  are  a  world  of 
handfome,  fine,  fweet,  young  gentlemen  in  town, 
who  would  be  glad  to  die  at  her  feet  ;  that  the  con- 
verfation  of  two  lovers  is  a  heaven  upon  earth  ;  that 
love,  like  death,  equals  all  conditions ;  that  if  fhe 
fhould  caft  her  eyes  upon  a  young  fellow  below  her 
in  birth  and  eftate,  his  marrying  her  would  make 
him  a  gentleman  ;  that  you  faw  yefterday  on  the 
Mall  the  prettieft  enfign  ;  and  that  if  you  had  forty 
thoufand  pounds,  it  fhould  be  at  his  fervice.  Take 
care  that  every  body  fhould  know  what  lady  you 
live  with  ;  how  great  a  favourite  you  are  ;  and  that 
fhe  always  takes  your  advice  Go  often  to  St. 
James's  park ;  the  fine  fellows  will  foon  difcovef 
you,  and  contrive  to  flip  a  letter  into  your  fleeve  or 
yourboforn;  pull  it  out  in  afury,  and  throw  it  on  the 
ground,  unlefs  y.»u  find  at  leaft  two  guineas  along 
with  it  ;  but,  in  that  cafe;  feem  not  to  find  it,  and 
to  think  he  was  only  placing  the  wag  with  you. 
When  you  come  home,  drop  the  letter  carelefsly 
in  your  lady's  chamber  ;  fhe  finds  it,  is  angry  ;  pro- 
teft  you  knew  nothing  of  it,  only  you  remember 
that  a  gentleman  in  the  park  nruggled  to  kifs  you, 

and 
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and  you  believe  it  was  lie  that  put  the  letter  into  your 
fieeve  or  petticoat ;  and  indeed  he  was  as  pretty  a 
man  as  ever  you  faw  :  thatllie  may  burn  the  letter 
if  flie  pleafeth.  If  your  lady  be  wile,  flie  will  burn 
fome  other  paper  before  you,  and  read  the  letter 
when  you  are  gone  down.  You  muft  follow  this 
practice  as  often  as  you  fafely  can  ;  but  let  him  who 
pays  you  beft  with  every  letter,  be  the  handfomelt 
man.  If  a  footman  prefumes  to  bring  a  letter  to 
the  houfe  to  be  delivered  to  you  for  your  lady,  al- 
though it  come  from  your  beft  cuftomer,  throw  it 
at  his  head  ;  call  him  impudent  rogue  and  villain, 
and  £hut  the  door  in  his  face  :  run  up  to  your  lady, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  your  fidelity,  tell  her  what  you 
have  done. 

I  could  enlarge   very  much  upon   this   fubject; 
but  I  trull  to  your  own  difcretion. 

If  you  ferve  a  lady  who  is  a  little  difpofed  to 
gallantries,  you  will  find  it  a  point  of  great  pru- 
dence how  to  manage.  Three  things  are  necelfary, 
Firft,  how  to  pleafe  your  lady ;  fecondly,  how  to 
prevent  fufpicion  in  the  hufband,  or  among  the  fa- 
mily :  and,  laftly,  but  principally,  how  to  make  it 
moft  for  your  own  advantage.  To  give  you  full 
directions  in  this  important  affair,  would  require  a 
large  volume.  All  affignations  at  home  are  dange- 
rous both  to  your  lady  and  yourlelf  ;  and  there- 
fore contrive  as  much  as  poffible  to  have  them  in  a 
third  place  ;  efpecially  if  your  lady,  as  it  is  a  hun- 
dred odds,  entertains  more  lovers  than  one,  each 
of  whom  is  often  more  jealous  than  a  thoufand  liuf- 
bands  ;  and  very  unlucky  rencounters  may  often 
happen  under  the  beft  management.  I  need  not 
warn  you  to  employ  your  good  offices  chiefly  in  fa- 
vour of  thofe  whom  you  find  moft  liberal.  Yet, 
if  your  lady  Ihould  happen  to  caft  an  eye  upon  a 
handfome  footman,  you  fhould  be  generous  enough 
to  bear  with  her  humour  ;  which  is  no  fingularity, 
but  a  very  natural  appetite.  It  is  ftill  the  lafeft  of 

all 
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all  home-intrigues,  and  was  formerly  the  leatt  fuf" 
pefted,  until  of  late  years  it  hath  grown  more  com- 
mon. The  great  danger  is,  leaft  this  kind  of  gen- 
try, dealing  too  often  in  bad  ware,  may  happen  not 
to  be  found  ;  and  then  your  lady  and  you  are  in  a 
very  bad  way,  although  not  altogether  defperate. 

But  to  fay  the  truth,  I  confefs  it  is  a  great  pre- 
fumption  in  me,  to  offer  you  any  infh  uctions  in  the 
conduct  of  your  lady's  amours,  wherein  your  whole 
fifterhood  is  already  fo  expert,  ?and  deeply  learned; 
although  it  be  much  more  difficult  to  compafs,  than 
that  alliftance  which  my  brother-footmen  give  their 
matters  on  the  like  occafion :  and  therefore  I  leave 
this  affair  to  be  treated  by  fome  abler  pen. 

When  you  lock  up  a  filk  mantua,  or  laced  head, 
in  a  trunk  or  chert,  leave  a  piece  out,  that  when 
you  open  the  trunk  again,  you  may  know  where 
to  find  it. 


C  H  A  P      X. 

Directions    to   the  HOUSE-MAID. 


TF  your  matter  and  lady  go  into  the  country  for 
a  week  or  more,  never  warn  the  bed-chamber 
or  dining-room,  until  juft  the  hour  before  you  ex- 
pect them  to  return.  Thus  the  rooms  will  be  per- 
fectly clean  to  receive  them,  and  you  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  to  waih  them  fofoon  again. 

I  am  very  much  offended  with  thofe  ladies  who 
are  fo  proud  and  lazy,  that  they  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  ftepping  into  the  garden  to  pluck  a  role, 
but  keep  an  odious  inrtplinrent,  fometimcs  in  the 

bed- 
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bed- chamber  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  in  a  dark  clofet  ad- 
joining, which  they  make  life  of  to  eafe  their  worfl 
neceffides  ;  and  you  are  the  ufual  carriers  away  of 
th^pan  ;  which  niaketh  not  only  the  chamber,  but 
even  their  cloaths,  offensive  to  all  who  come  near. 
Now,  to  cure  them  of  this  odious  practice,  let  me 
advife  you  on  whom  the  office  lies  to  convey  away 
this  utenfil,  that  you  will  do  it  openly,  down  the 
great  flairs,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  footmen ; 
arid  if  any  body  knocks,  to  open  the  ftreet-door, 
while  you  have  the  veffel  filled  in  your  hands.  This, 
if  any  thing  can,  will  make  your  lady  take  the 
pains  of  avacuating  her  perfon  in  the  proper  place, 
rather  than  ex  pole  her  iilthinefs  to  all  the  men-fer- 
vants  in  the  houfe. 

Leave  a  pail  of  dirty  water  with  the  mop  in  it,  a 
coal-box,  a  bottle,  a  broom,  a  chamber-pot,  and 
fuch  other  unfightly  things,  either  in  a  blind  entry, 
or  upon  the  darken:  part  of  the  back-ftairs,  that 
they  may  not  be  feen ;  and  if  people  break  their 
ihins  by  trampling  on  thtm,  it  is  their  own  fault. 

Never  empty  the  chamber-pots  until  they  are 
quite  full.  If  that  happeneth  in  the  night,  empty 
them  into  the  ftreet ;  if  in  the  morning,  into  the 
garden  :  for  it  would  be  an  endlefs  work  to  go  a 
dozen  times  from  the  garret  and  upper  room,  down 
to  the  back-fide.  But  never  wafh  them  in  any  other 
liquor  except  their  own.  What  cleanly  girl  would 
be  dabbling  in  other  folks  urine  ?  and  befides,  the 
fmell  of  ftale,  as  I  obferved  before,  is  admirable 
againft  the  vapours  ;  which,  a  hundred  to  one, 
may  be  your  lady's  cafe. 

Brufh  down  the  cobwebs  with  a  broom  that  is 
wet  and  dirty ;  which  will  make  them  ftick  the 
falter  to  it,  and  bring  them  down  more  effeclual- 

fy- 

When  you  rid  up  the  parlour  hearth  in  a  morn- 
ing, throw  the  lait  night's  aihcs  into  a  iicve  ;  and 
VOL.  IX.  X  what 
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what   falls  through,     as  you    carry  it  down,  will 
ferve  inftead  of  fand  for  the  room  and  the  flairs. 

When  you  have  fcoured  the  brafTes  and  irons  in 
the  parlour  chimney,  lay  the  foul  wet  clout  upon 
the  next  chair,  that  your  lady  may  fee  you  have 
not  neglecled  your  work.  Oblerve  the  fame  rule 
when  you  clean  the  brafs  locks  ;  only  with  this  ad- 
dition, to  leave  the  mark  of  your  fingers  on  the 
doors,  to  fhew  you  have  not  forg  t. 

Leave  your  lady's  chamber-pot  in  her  bed-cham- 
ber-window all  day  to  air. 

Bring  up  none  but  large  coals  to  the  dining- 
room,  and  your  lady's  chamber  ;  they  make  the 
bell  fires ;  and  5f  you  find  them  too  big,  it  is  eafy 
to  break  them  on  the  marble  hearth. 

When  you  go  to  bed,  be  fure  take  care  of  fire ; 
and  therefore  blow  the  candle  out  with  your  breath, 
and  then  thruft  it  under  your  bed.  Note,  The 
fmell  of  the  fnufr  is  very  good  againft  vapours. 

Periuade  the  footman  who  got  you  with  child,  to 
marry  you  before  you  are  fix  months  gone  ;  and  if 
your  lady  alks  you,  why  you  would  take  a  fellow 
who  was  not  worth  a  groat  ?  let  your  anfvver  be, 
That  fervice  is  no  inheritance. 

When  your  lady's  bed  is  made,  put  the  chamber* 
pot  under  it,  but  in  iucli  a  manner,  as  to  thruft 
the  valance  along  with  it,  that  it  may  be  full  in 
light,  and  ready  for  your  lady  when  ihe  hath  occa- 
lion  to  ufe  it. 

Lock  up  a  cat  or  a  dog  in  fome  room  or  clofet, 
fo  as  to  make  fuch  a  nolle  all  over  the  houfe,  as 
may  frighten  away  the  thieves,  if  any  fliould  at- 
tempt to  break  or  fteal  in. 

When  you  wafh  any  of  the  rooms  towards  the 
ftreet,  over  night,  throw  the  foul  water  out  of  the 
ftreet-door  ;  but  be  fure  not  to  look  before  you, 
for  fear  thofe  on  whom  the  water  lights,  might 
think  you  uncivil,  and  that  you  did  it  on  purpofe. 
If  he  who  .fuffers,  breaks  the  windows  in  revenge, 

and 
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and  your  lady  chides  you,  and  gives  pofitive  orders 
that  you  fhould  carry  the  pail  down,  and  empty  it 
in  the  fink,  you  have  an  eafy  remedy.  When  you 
walh  an  upper  room,  carry  down  the  pail  ib  as  to 
let  the  water  dribble  on  the  ftairs  all  the  way  down 
to  the  kitchen  ;  by  which  not  only  your  load  will  be 
lighter,  but  you  will  convince  your  lady,  that  it  is 
better  to  throw  the  water  out  of  the  windows,  or 
down  the  ftreet-door  Heps.  Betides,  this  latter 
practice  will  be  very  diverting  to  you  and  the  fami- 
ly in  a  frofty  night,  to  fee  a  hundred  people  falling 
on  their  nofes  or  backfides  before  your  dooi^ 
when  the  water  is  frozen. 

Polifh  and  brighten  the  marble-hearths  and  chim- 
ney-pieces with  a  clout  dipt  in  greafe ;  nothing 
maketh  them  fhine  fo  well ;  and  it  is  the  buflnefs  of 
the  ladies  to  take  care  of  their  petticoats. 

If  your  lady  be  fo  nice,  that  fhe  will  have  the 
room  fcoured  with  freeftone,  be  fure  to  leave  the 
marks  of  the  freeftone  fix  inches  deep  round  the 
bottom  of  the  wainfcot,  that  your  lady  may  fee  your 
obedience  to  her  orders, 
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CHAP.    XI. 

Directions  to  the  DAIRY-MAID. 


TT1  Atigue  of  making  butter ;  put  fcalding  water  in 
•*•  your  churn,  although  in  fummer,  and  churn 
clofe  to  the  kitehen-fire,  and  with  cream  of  a  week 
old.  Keep  cream  for  your  fweetheart. 


X  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XII. 

Directions  to  the  CHIDRENS  MAID. 


F  a  child  be  iick,  give  it  whatever  it  wants  to  eat 
or  drink,  although  particularly  forbid  by  the 
doctor  ;  for  what  we  long  for  in  iicknefs,  will  do 
us  good  :  and  throw  the  phyfic  out  of  the  window  ; 
the  child  will  love  you  the  better  ;  but  bid  it  not  tell. 
Do  the  fame  for  your  lady  when  fhe  longs  for  any 
thing  in  iicknefs,  and  engage  it  will  do  her  good. 

If  your  miftrefs  cometh  to  the  nurfery,   and  of- 
fer to  whip  a  child,   fnatch  it  out  of  her  hands  in  a 

*  ' 

rage,  and  tell  her,  fhe  is  the  cruelleft  mother  you 
ever  faw  ;  fhe  will  chide,  but  love  you  the  better. 
Tell  the  children  ftories  of  fpirits,  when  they  offer 
to  cry,  6r. 

Be  fure  to  wean  the  children, 


CHAP.     XIII.  i 

Directions  to  the  NURSE. 

TF  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall,  and  lame  it, 
•*•  be  fure  never  to  confefs  it ;  and  if  it  dies,  all  is 
fafe. 

Contrive   to  be  with   child  as  foon  as  you  can, 
while  you  are  giving  fuck,that  you  may  be  ready  for 

another 
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another  fcrvice,  when  the  child  you  nurfe  dies,  or 
is  weaned. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

f 

Diredions  to   the  LAUNDRESS. 


IF  you  Unge  the  linen  with  the  iron,  rub  the  place 
with  iiour,  chalk,  or  white  powder  ;  and  if  no- 
thing will  do,  wafh  it  fo  long  till  it  be  either  not  to 
be  fee n,  or  torn  to  rags. 

About  tearing  linen  in  wafhing. 

When  your  linen  is  pinned  on  the  line,  or  on 
a  hedge,  and  it  rains,  whip  it  off,  although  you 
tear  it,  &c.  But  the  place  for  hanging  them,  is  on 
young  fruit-trees,  eipecially  in  bloiTom ;  the  linen 
cannot  be  torn,  and  the  trees  give  them  a  fine 
fmell. 


CHAP.     XV. 

Directions  to  the  HOUSEKEEPER 


"T  7"OTJ  muft    always    have    a   favourite  footman 
i     whom  you  can  depend  upon ;  and  order  him 
to  be  very  watchful  when  the  fecond  courfe  is   ta- 
ken off,  that  it  be  brought   fafely  to  your  office, 

X  3  that 
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that  you  and  the  fteward  may  have   a  tit  bit  toge- 
ther. 


CHAP.    XVI. 

Dire&ions  to    the  TUTORESS,  or   GOVER 
NESS. 


CAY,  the  children  have  fore  eyes  :  Mifs  Betty 
^  won't  take  to  her  book,  6r. 

Make  the  mifles  read  French  and  Enelifh  novels, 

O  * 

and  French  romances,  and  all  the  comedies  writ 
in  King  Charles  II.  and  King  William's  reigns,  to 
f often  their  nature,  and  make  them  tender-hearted, 
&c. 


[To  the  preceding  directions  to  fervants  the  follow- 
ing; may  be  added  ,  as  they  were  both  written  with, 
the  fame  defign,  though  in  a  very  different  manner. 
It  will  eafily  be  perceived,  that  ihefe  arj  to  be  under- 
fcood  literally,  and  others  ironically;  nor  is  it  impro- 
bable, that  the  thought  of  giving  them  an  ironical 
turn  was  conceived  after  the  genera*  defign  was 
formed,  and  in  fome  part  executed.  If  the  literal  in- 
ftruftion  be  more  uft-ful,  it  njuft  be  confefled,  that  the 
irony  is  more  entertaining  ;  and  if  both  had  been  com- 
pleated  the  peculiar  advantages  of  each  would  have 
been  fo  evident,  that  the  public  would  have  had  reafon 
to  complain,  if  either  of  them  had  been  fupprefled.] 

The 
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The  duty  of  SERVANRS  at  inns, 

T>E  mounted  before  your  mafter.  When  you  fee 
•*-'  him  mounted,  ride  out  before  him.  When 
he  baits  at  noon,  enter  the  inn-gate  before 
him,  and  call  the  oftler  to  hold  your  matter's 
horfe  while  he  alights.  Leave  your  mafter  to  ths 
fervants  of  the  inn ;  go  you  with  the  horfes  into 
the  ftable ;  chufe  a  place  fartheft  from  the  ftable- 
door  ;  fee  the  ftanding  be  dry  ;  fend  immediately  for 
frefh.  ftraw,  fee  all  the  old  hay  out  of  the  rack,  and 
get  frefli  put  in  ;  fee  your  horfes  girths  be  loofed 
andft  lifted  ;  take  not  off  the  bridles  till  they  are  cool, 
nor  faddles  in  an  hour ;  fee  their  hoofs  be  well 
picked  ;  try  if  the  heads  of  the  nails  be  faft,  and 
whether  they  be  well  clinched  ;  if  not,  fend  pre- 
fently  for  a  fmith  ;  always  ftand  by  while  the 
fmich  is  employed.  Give  the  oats  the  laft  thing.  Wa- 
ter your  horfes  while  you  are  within  a  mile  of  the 
inn.  Never  keep  above  forty  yards  before  or  behind 
your  mafter,  unlefs  he  commands  you.  Try  the 
oats  by  fmelling  and  weighing  them  :  fee  you  have 
good  meafure :  ftand  by  while  your  horfes  are  eat- 
ing their  oats.  When  you  enter  your  evening-inn, 
let  your  horfes  feet  be  fluffed  with  cow-dung  every 
night. 

Obferve  the  fame  rules;  only  be  fure  if  any  thing 
be  wanting  for  a  fmith,  let  it  be  done  over  night. 

Know  the  time  your  mafter  will  fet  out  in  the 
morning  :  allow  him  a  full  hour  to  get  himfelf 
ready.  Contrive  both  at  morn  and  noon  to  eat,  fo 
that  your  mafter  need  not  ftay  for  you.  Do  not 
let  the  drawer  carry  the  bill  to  your  mafter, 
but  examine  it  iirft  carefully  andhoneftly,  and  then 
bring  it  yourfelf  and  be  able  to  account  for  every 
article.  If  the  fervants  have  not  been  civil,  tell 

your 
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your  mafter  before  their  faces  when  he  is  going  to 
give  them  money. 


G 


Duty  of  the  other  Servants  where  there  are 

two. 

Ride  forty  yards  behind  your  mafter,  but  be 
mounted  before  him.  Obferve  now  and  then  whe- 
ther his  horfe's  fhoes  be  right.  When  you  come  to 
an  inn  at  noon,  give  your  horfe  to  the  oftlcr  ; 
beftir  yourfelf  to  get  a  convenient  room  for 
your  mafter;  bring  all  his  things  into  his  room 
full  in  his  fight  ;  inquire  what  is  in  the  houfe ;  fee 
it  yourfelf,  and  tell  your  mailer  how  you  like  it. 
Step  yourfelf  now  and  then  into  the  kitchen,  to 
haften  dinner  or  fupper;  and  obferve  whether  they 
be  cleanly.  Tafte  the  ale,  and  tell  your  mafter 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  If  he  wants  wine,  go 
you  with  the  drawer,  and  chufe  a  bottle  well  filled 
and  Hopped  :  if  the  wine  be  in  hoglheads,  defireto 
tafte  and  fmell  it  ;  if  it  be  four,  or  not  clear,  or  ill- 
tafted,  let  vour  mafter  know  it,  that  he  mav  not  be 

^  ^ 

at  the  charge  of  wine  not  fit  to  be  drank.  See  the 
fait  be  dry  and  powdered,  the  bread  new  and  clean, 
the  knives  fharp.  At  night  obferve  the  fame  rules  ; 
but  firft  chufe  him  a  warm  room,  with  a  lock  and 
key  in  order  :  then  call  immediately  for  the  flieets  ; 
fee  them  well  aired  and  at  a  large  fire;  feel  the 
blankets,  bed,  bolfter,  pillow,  whether  they  be 
dry,  and  whether  the  floor  under  the  bed  be  damp. 
Let  the  chamber  be  that  which  hath  been  laft  lain 
in  ;  inquire  bout  it.  If  the  bed  itfelf  be  damp,  let 
it  be  brought  before  a  large  fire,  and  air  it  on  both 
fides.  That  you  may  forget  nothing  in  the  inn,  have 
a  fair  lift  of  what  you  want  to  take  out ;  and  when 
you  put  them  up,  compare  them  with  your  lift. 

You  are  to  ftep  now  and  then  into  the  ftable,  to 
fee  whether  the  groom  performs  his  duty. 

For 
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For  packing  up  your  things  have  a  lift  of  linen, 
In  packing,  take  care  th  »t  no  two  hard  things 
be  together,  and  that  they  be  wrapped  up  in  paper 
or  towels.  Have  a  good  proviiion  of  large  coarfe 
paper,  and  other  wafte-paper.  Pvemember  to  put 
every  thing  in  their  proper  places  in  the  portman- 
teau. Stuff  the  fhoes  and  flippers  at  the  toes  with 
a  frnall  lock  of  hay ;  fold  up  the  cloaths  fo  as  that 
they  may  not  be  rumpled.  When  your  mafter  is  in 
his  room  at  night,  put  all  his  things  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  he  has  them  at  home.  Learn  to  have  fome 
fldll  in  cookery,  that  at  a  pinch  you  may  be  able  to 
make  your  mafter  eafy. 

The  groom.  Carry  with  you  a  {Hrrup-leather,  an 
awl,  twelve  horfe-nails,  and  a  horfe's  fore-fhoes, 
pick,  and  an  hammer  for  fear  of  an  accident  ;  and 
fome  ends,  and  packthread,  a  bottle  fcrew,  knife 
and  penknife,  needles,  pins,  thread,  lilk,  worfted, 
&c.  ;  fome  plaifters  and  fchTars. 

Item.  The  fervants  to  carry  their  own  things. 
Have  a  pocket-book,  keep  all  the  bills,  date  the 
time  and  place  ;  and  indorfe  the  numbers. 

Inquire  in  every  town,  if  there  be  any  thing 
worth  feeing.  Oblerve  the  country-feats,  and  aik 
who  they  belong  to  ;  and  enter  them,  and  the 
counties  where  they  are. 

Search  under  your  mafter's  bed  when  he  is 
gone  up,  left  a  cat,  or  fomething  elfe,  may  be  un- 
der it. 

When  your  mafter's  bed  is  made,  and  his  things 
ready,  lock  the  chamber-door,  and  keep  the  key 
till  he  goes  to  bed  ;  then  keep  it  in  your  pocket  till 
morn. 

Let  the  fervants  of  the  inn  be  fure  to  wake  you 
above  an  hour  before  your  mafter  is  to  go,  that  he 
may  have  an  hour  to  prepare  himfelf. 

If  the  oftler  hath  been  knavifh  or  negligent,  do 
not  let  him  hold  your  mafter's  horfe.  Obferve  the 
fame  rule  at  a  ffencleman's  houfe.  If  the  groom 

hath 
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hath  not  taken  care  of  your  horfes,  do  not  let  him 
hold  your  mailer's. 

Inquire  at  every  inn  where  you  ftay,  what  is  the 
beft  inn  in  the  next  town  you  are  to  come  to  ;  yet 
do  not  rely  on  that,  but  lil^ewife  as  you  enter  into 
any  town  to  ftay,  a£k  the  people  which  is  the  beft 
inn  ;  and  go  to  that  which  moft  people  commend. 

See  that  your  mailer's   boots  be  dried  and  welL 
liquored  over  night. 


3 


On    GOOD    MANNERS    and    GOOD 
BREEDING  *. 

OOD  manners  is  the  art  of  making  thofe  peo- 
ple eafy  with  whom  we  converfe. 

Whoever  makes  the  feweft  perfons  uneafy,  is  the 
beft  bred  in  the  company. 

As  the  beft  law  is  founded  upon  reafon,  fo  are 
the  beft  manners.  And  as  fome  lawyers  have  in- 
troduced unreafonable  things  into  common  law  ; 
fo  likewife  many  teachers  have  introduced  abfurd 
things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is,  to  fuit  our  be- 
haviour to  the  three  feveral  degrees  of  men  ;  our 
fuperiors,  our  equals,  and  thole  below  us. 

For  inftance,  to  prefs  either  of  the  two  former 
to  eat  or  drink,  is  a  breach  of  manners  ;  but  a  far- 
mer or  a  tradefman  muft  be  thus  treated,  or  elie  it 
v.'ill  be  difficult  to  periuade  them. that  they  are  wel- 
come. 

Pride,  ill  nature,  and  want  of  fenfe,  are  the 
three  great  fources  of  ill  manners  :  without  fome 
one  of  thefe  defeats,  no  man  will  behave  himfelf 
ill  for  want  of  experience  ;  or  of  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  fools,  is  called  "  knowing  the  world." 

I  defy  any  one  to  aiiign  an  incident  wherein  reafon 
will  not  diredt  us  what  we  are  to  fay  or  do  in  com- 
pany, if  we  are  not  milled  by  pride  or  ill  nature. 

therefore  I  inlift,  that  good  fenfe  is  the  princi- 
pal foundation  of  good  manners.  But  becaufe  the 
former  is  a  gift  which  very  few  among  mankind 

*  This  efTay  is  annexed  to  J.  R's  Obfervruons  upon  Lord  Orrery's 
remarks  on  Swift's  life  and  writings j  and  was  never  inlerted  in  any 
toimsr  coition  of  the  Dean's  works. 

are 
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are  poflefled  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  fome  rules 
for  common  behaviour,  beft  fuited  to  their  gene- 
neral  cuftoms,  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of  artificial 
good  fenfe  to  fupply  the  defects  of  reafon.  With- 
out which  the  gentlemenly  part  of  dunces  would 
be  perpetually  at  cuffs,  as  they  feldom  fail  when  they 
happen  to  be  drunk,  or  engaged  in  fquabbles  about 
women  or  play.  And,  God  be  thanked,  there  hardly 
happens  a  duel  in  a  year,  which  may  not  be  im- 
puted to  one  of  thole  three  motives.  Upon  which 
account  I  fhould  be  exceedingly  lorry  to  find  the 
legiflature  make  any  new  laws  againft  the  practice 
of  duelling;  becaufe  the  methods  are  eafy  nd 
many,  for  a  wife  man  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  ho- 
nour, or  engage  in  it  with  innocence.  And  I 
can  difcovcr  no  political  evil  in  fuffering  bullies, 
fharpers,  and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  o- 
iher  by  a  method  of  their  own,  where  the  law  hath 
not  been  able  to  find  an  expedient. 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were  in- 
tended for  regulating  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  have 
weak  understandings  ;  fo  they  have  been  corrupted 
by  the  perfons  for  whofe  ufe  they  were  contrived. 
For  theie  people  have  fallen  into  a  necclleis  and 
endlefs  way  of  multiplying  ceremonies,  which  have 
been  extremely  troublefome  to  thofe  who  praclife 
them,  and  insupportable  to  every  body  elfe ;  info- 
much  that  wife  men  are  often  more  uneafy  at  the 
over-civility  of  thefe  refiners,  than  they  could  pol- 
fibly  be  in  the  converfation  of  peafants  or  mecha- 
nics. 

The  impertinences  of  this  ceremonial  behaviour 
are  no  where  better  feen  than  at  thofe  tables  where 
ladies  prefide,  who  value  themfelves  upon  account 
of  their  good-breeding;  where  a  man  muft  reckon 
upon  paffing  an  hour  without  doing  or.e  thing  he  has 
a  mind  to  do,  unlefs  he  will  be  fo  hardy  to  break 
through  all  the  fettled  decorum  of  the  family.  She 

±j  * 

determines  what  he  loves  bei>,  and  how  much  he 

l  fnatl 
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iliall  eat ;  and  if  the  matter  of  the  houfe  happens 
to  be  of  the  fame  difpofition,  he  proceeds  in  the 
fame  tyrannical  manner  to  preicribe  in  the  drinking 
part :  at  the  fame  time,  you  are  under  the  neceili- 
ty  of  anfwering  a  thoufaod  apologies  for  your  en- 
tertainment. And  although  a  good  deal  of  this 
humour  is  pretty  well  worn  off  among  many  people 
of  the  beft  falhion,  yet  too  much  of  it  Hill  remains, 
cfpecially  in  the  country  ;  where  an  honett  gentle- 
man allured  me,  that  having  been  kept  four  days, 
againft  his  will,  at  a  friend's  houfe,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumttances  of  hiding  his  boots.,  locking  up  the 
ilable,  and  other  contrivances  of  the  like  nature  ; 
he  could  not  remember,  from  the  moment  he  came 
into  the  houfe,  to  the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one 
thing  wherein  his  inclination  was  net  directly  con- 
tradicted ;  as  if  the  whole  family  had  entered  into  a 
combination  to  torment  him. 

But  befides  all  this,  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount 
the  many  foolifh  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have  ob- 
ferved  among  thefe  unfortunate  profelytes  to  cere- 
mony. I  have  feen  a  duchefs  fairly  knocked  down 
by  the  precipitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb,  run- 
ning to  fave  her  the  trouble  of  opening  a  door.  I 
remember,  upon  a  birth  day,  at  court,  a  great  la- 
dy was  utterly  defperate  by  a  dilh  of  fauce  let  fall 
by  a  page  directly  upon  her  head-drefs,  and  brocade, 
while  Hie  gave  a  fudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon 
fome  point  of  ceremony  with  the  perfon  who  fjf 
next  her.  Monf.  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  whole 
politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a  fize,  brought 
a  fon  with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great 
table  at  court.  The  boy  and  his  father,  whatever 
they  put  on  their  plates,  they  iirft  offered  round  in 
order,  to  every  perfon  in  the  company  ;  fo  that  we 
could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the  whole 
dinner.  At  laft,  their  two  plaies  happened  to  en- 
counter, and  with  fo  much  violence,  that,  being 

VOL.  IX.  Y  china 
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china,  they  broke  in  twenty  pieces,  and  framed 
half  the  company  with  wet  Sweetmeats  and  cream. 
There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts  and 
fciences,  and  fometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is 
properly  the  over-rating  any  kind  of  knowledge  we 
pietend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge  be  a 
trifle  in  itfelf,  the  pedantry  .is  the  greater.  For 
which  reafon,  I  lo;>k  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-ma- 
ilers, he-raids,  mafters.of  the  ceremonies,  &c.  to 
be  greater  pedants  than  Lipfius,  or  the  elder  Scali- 
ger.  Withthefe  kind  of  pedants,  the  court,  while 
•I  knew  it,  was  always  plentifully  llocked  :  I  mean 
from  the  gentlemen-uiher  at  leaft  .mclufive,  down- 
ward to  the  gentleman-porter  ;  who  are,  generally 
fpeaking,  the  rnoft  infignificant  race  of  people  that 
.this  ifland  can  afford,  and  with  the  ftnalleft  tincture 
of  good  manners,  which  is  the  only  trade  they  pro- 
fefs.  For  being  wholly  illiterate,  and  convening 
chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  fyl- 
tem  of  breeding  within  the  forms  and  circles  of  their 

o 

feveral  •  fFices :  and  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of 
ministers,  they  live  and  die  in  court  under  all  revo- 
lutions, with  great  obfequioufnefs  to  thole  who  are 
in  any  decree  of  favour  or  credit,  and  with  rude- 

rf  O  •* 

nefs  or  iniblence  to  every  body  elie.  From  whence 
I  have  Ion"  concluded,  that  good  manners  are  not 

O  *  \J 

a  plant  of  the  court-growth  :  for  if  they  were,  thofe 
people  who  have  underftanding,  direcStly  of  a  level 
for  fuch  acquirements,  and  who  have  ferved  fucli 
long  apprenticefhips  to  nothing  elfe,  would  certain-  ' 
ly  have  picked  them  up.  For  as  to  the  great  offi- 
cers who  attend  the  prince's  perfon  or  councils,  or 
prefide  in  his  family,  they  are  a  transient  body, 
who  have  no  better  a  title  to  good  manners  than 

c-' 

their  neighbours,  nor  will  probably  have  recourfe 
to  gentlemen- ufhers   for    inilruction        So    that  I 
know  little  to  be  learned  at   court  upon  this  head, 
except    in   the    material    circumftances  of  drefs ; 
wherein  the  authority  of  the  maids  of  honour  muft 

indeed 
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indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almofl.equal  to  that  of  a 
favoinite  actrefs. 

I  remember  a  paffage  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  told 
me,  that  tfoino;  to  receive  Prince  Eugene  of  Savov 

*  o  o  *j 

at  his  landing,  in  order  to  conduct  him  immediate- 
ly to  the  Queen;  the  Prince  laid,  he  was  much 
concerned  that  he  could  not  fee  her  Maurfrv  that 

»'  * 

night;  for  i\lonf.  Hoftman  (\vho  was  then  by)  had 
aiiured  his  Highneis,  that  he  could  not  be  admitted 
into  her  prefence  with  a  tied-up  periwig  ;  that  his 
equipage  was  not  arrived,  and  that  he  had  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  boivow  a  long  one  among  all  his 
valets  and  pages.  My  Lord  turned  the  matter  to  a 
jeft,  and  brought  the  Prince  to  her  Majefty :  for 
which  he  was  highly  ceufured  by  the  whole  tribe  o£ 
gendeman-ufhers  ;  among  whom  Monf.  Hoftman, 
an  old  dull  reiident  of  the  Emperor's,  had  picked 
up  this  material  point  of  ceremony  ;  and,  which,  I 
believe,  was  the  beft  leffon  he  had  learned  in  five 
and  twenty  years  reiidence. 

I  make  a  difference  between  good  manners  and 
good  breeding;  although,  in  order  to  vary  my  ex 
prefilon,  I  am  fometimes  forced  to  confound  them. 
By  thefirft,  I  only  underftand  the  art  of  remem- 
bering and  applying  certain  fettled  forms  of  general 
behaviour  But  good-breeding  is  of  a  much  larger 
extent :  for  beiides  an  uncommon  degree  of  litera- 
ture, fuf&cient  to  qualify  a  gentleman  for  reading 
a  play  or  a  political  pamphlet,  it  takes  in  a  great 
compafs  of  knowledge  ;  no  lefs  than  that  of  dan- 
cing, fighting,  gaming,  making  the  circle  of  Italy, 
riding  the  great  horie,  and  fpeaking  French  ;  not' 
to  mention  fome  other  fecondary  or  fubaltern  ac- 
compliihments,  which  are  more  eaiily  acquired  :  fo 
that  the  difference  between  good  breeding  and  good 
manners  lies  in  this  ;  that  the  former  cannot  be  at- 
tained to  by  the  beft  underilandings,  without  iludy-- 
and  labour  :  whereas  a  tolerable  degree  of  reafjit 

Y  2  will. 
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will  inftruft  us   in  every   part  of  good  manners, 
without  other  affi  (ranee. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  ufeful  upon  this 
iubject,  than  to  point  out  fome  particulars,  where- 
in the  very  erlentials  of  good  manners  are  concern* 
ed,  the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  doth  ve- 
ry much  diilurb  the  good  commerce  of  the  world,, 
by  introducing  a  traffic  of  mutual  uneafinefs  in  mofk 
companies. 

Firft,  a  neceiTaiy  part  of  good  manners,  is  a 
punctual  obfervance  of  time  at  our  own  dwellings, 
or  thofe  of  others,  or  at  third  places  ;  whether  up- 
on matters  of  civility,  bufinefs,  or  diverfion  : 
Which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain  dictate  of  com- 
mon reafon,  yet  the  greateft  minifrer  *  I  ever  knew, 
was  the  greateft  trefpafler  againit  it ;  by  which  all 
.his  bulinefs  doubled  upon  him,  and  placed  him  in 
a  continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I  often  ufed  to  ral- 
ly him,  as  deficient  in  point  of  good  manners.  I 
have  known  more  than  one  ambaflador  and  fecreta- 
ry  of  ftate,  with  a  very  moderate  portion  of  intel- 
lectuals, execute  their  offices  with  good  fuccefs  and 
applaufe,  by  the  mere  force  of  exactnefs  and  regu- 
larity. If  you  duly  obferve  time  for  the  fervice  of 
another,  it  doubles  the  obligation ;  if  upon  your 
own  account,  it  would  be  manifeft  folly,  as  well 
as  ingratitude,  to  neglect  it.  If  both  are  concern- 
ed, to  make  your  equal  or  inferior  attend  on  you, 
to  his  own  difad vantage,  is  pride  and  injuftice. 

Ignorance  of  forms  cannot  properly  be  flyled  iil 
manners ;  becaufe  forms  are  fubjecl  to  frequent 
changes  ;  and  confeqnently,  being  not  founded  up- 
on reafon,  are  beneath  a  wife  man's  regard.  Be- 
iides,  they  vary  in  every  country  ;  and,  after  afhort 
period  of  time,  very  frequently  in  the  fame.  So 
that  a  man  who  travels  muft  needs  be  at  firft  a 
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frranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which  he 
pafTes :  and  perhaps,  at  his  return,  as  much  a 
ftranger  in  his  own ;  and,  after  all,  they  are  eailer 
to  be  remembered  or  forgotten,  than  faces  or 
names. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinences  that  fu- 
perficial  young  men  bring  with  them  from  abroad, 
this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of  the  principal,  and 
more  prominent  than  the  reft ;  who  look  upon 
them,  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of 
admitting  of  choice,  but  even  as  points  of  import- 
ance, and  therefore  zealous  upon  all  occaiions  to 
introduce  and  propagate  the  new  forms  and  falliions 
they  have  brought  back  with  them.  So  that,  ufli- 
ally  fpeaking,  the  worft-bred  perfon  in  the  compa- 
ny is  a  vor.iin-  traveller  in  ft  returned  from  abroad,  - 

.  - 
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LETTERS  to  and  from  Dr.  SWIFT. 


A  CRITICISM  on  thefe  LETTERS,    by  the  Earl 

of  ORRERY. 


ryHIS  volume  contains  Swift's  epiftolary  corref- 
•*•  pondence.  It  is  an  acknowledged  obfervation, 
that  no  part  of  an  author's  writings  gives  a  greater 
iniight  into  his  natural  difpofition  than  his  letters, 
efpecially  when  written  with  freedom  and  iincerity. 
Swift's  ep'ftles,  and  the  anfwers  of  his  friends,  af- 
ford materials  to  form  conjectures  upon  the  diffe- 
rent characters,  not  only  of  the  Dean,  but  of  his 
correfpondents.  The  reader  is  probably  become  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Swift,  from  the  account  of  his  life 
in  the  firft  volume  ;  but  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  thofe  perfons  with  whom  he  correfponded,  are,  in 
every  refpect  io  blended  with  his  own,  as  not  to  be 
eaflly  feparated  ;  and  in  fuch  a  kind  of  united  views 
they  will  mutually  reflect  light  upon  each  other. 

To  a  young  gentleman  juft  entring  into  the 
world,  the  fubject  may  prove  of  particular  import- 
ance :  as  it  may  guide  him,  not  only  in  the  choice 
of  his  correlpondents,  but  in  his  manner  of  writing 
to  them. 

The  freedom  of  the  prefs  is  to  be  watched  and 
defended  with  the  moft  jealous  eye.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  that  great  charter  of  liberty  to 
which  the  people  of  England  are  intitled.  But  as 
no  human  inftitution  can  be  perfect,  even  this 
branch  of  liberty  has  irs  excreicencies  that  might 
be  pruned,  I  mean  particularly,  that  licence  which 
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has  of  late  too  much  prevailed,  of  publishing  epif- 
tolary    eorrefpondences       Such   a   fafhion,     for  I 
know  not  what  elfe  to  call  it,  is    extremely   per- 
nicious.    At     prefent,    it     fatisfies     the    curiofity 
of  the    public  ;  but  for  the    future,  it    will    tend 
to     reftrain     that    unfufpicious    opennefs,    which 
is  the  principal  delight    of  writing  to  our  friends. 
I  am  ferry  to   fay  by  experience,  that  the  letters 
which  contains  the  moft  fincere,  and  perhaps  hafty 
obfervations,  upon  perfons,    times,  circumftances, 
are  often  refer ved  as  treafures,  and  hoarded  up  as 
mifers  hoard  gold  ;  like  which,   they  lie  concealed 
in   cabinets  and  ftrong  boxes    for   fome    time,  till 
chancing  to  fall  into  the   hands  of  an  extravagant 
heir,  o;  an  injudicious  executor,  they  are  not  only 
brought  into   light,  but  difperfed  and   expofed,  fo 
as  to  become  the  property  of  the  whole  world.     A 
young  man    therefore,  when   he  gives  his  opinion 
upon  any  important  fubjeft,  fhould  confider  it  well, 
before  he  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper.  Helhould 
exprefs  himfelf  with  diffidence,  preferve  a  prudent 
reftrain  t  over  the  fallies  of  wit  and  humour,  and  be 
cautious  in  all  declarations    of  friendfhip  ;  as   the 
very  common  offers    of  civility  are  too  often  ex- 
plained into  undeiigned  engagements. 

I  own  I  find  myfelf  under  no  fmall  difficulty  in 
difcuffing  Swift's  letters.  General  criticifms  will  be 
attended  with  obfcurity  ;  and  it  would  be  tedious  to 
confider  them  in  their  exadt  order.  I  fhall  endea- 
vour therefore  to  take  a  review  only  of  what  feems 
to  deferve  the  reader's  attention.  The  correfpon- 
dence  between  Dr.  Mvift  and  Mr.  Pope  had  com- 
menced in  a  very  early  part  of  Mr.  Pope's  life,  and 
was  carried  on,  with  icarce  any  interruption,  from 
the  death  of  Q^Anne.  If  we  may  judge  of  Mr. 
Pope  from  his  works,  his  chief  aim  was  to  be  e- 
fteemecl  a  man  of  virtue.  His  letters  are  written 
in  that  ftvle.  His  laft  volumes  are  all  of  the  moral 

.- 

kind.     He  has  avoided  trifles,    and  coniequently 

has 
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has  efcaped  a  rock  which  has  proved  very  in- 
jurious to  Swift's  reputation.  He  had  given  his 
imagination  full  fcope,  and  yet  has  prderved  a 
perpetual  guard  upon  his  conduct  The  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  body  and  mind  might  early  incline  him 
to  habits  of  caution  and  refeive.  The  treatment 
which  he  met  afterwards  from  an  innumerable 
tribe  of  adverfaries,  confirmed  thofe  habits,  and 
made  him  flower  than  the  Dean  in  pronouning  his 
judgment  upon  perfons  and  things.  His  prole 
writings  are  little  lefs  harmonious  than  his  verfe  : 
and  his  voice  in  common  converfation  was  fo  na- 
turallv  muiical,  that  I  remember  honeft  Tom  Sou- 

4  * 

theme  ufed  always  to  call  him  the  little  nightingale* 
His  manners  were  delicate,  eafy,  and  engaging, 
and  he  treated  his  friends  with  a  politenefs  that 
charmed,  and  a  generofity  that  was  much  to  his 
honour.  Every  gueft  was  made  happy  within  his 
doors.  Pleafure  dwelt  under  his  roof,  and  ele- 
gance prefided  at  his  table.  Dr.  Swift  was  of  a 
different  diipofition.  To  his  domefties  he  was  paf- 
iionate  and  churlifh  ;  to  his  equals  and  fuperiors 
rather  an  entertaining  than  a  deiirable  companion. 
He  told  a  ftory  in  an  admirable  manner  :  his  fen- 
tences  were  fliort  and  perfpicuous,  his  obfervations 
were  piercing.  He  had  feen  the  great  world,  and 
had  profited  much  by  his  experience.  He  had  not 
the  leaft  tincture  of  vanity  in  his  converfation.  He 
was  perhaps,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  too  proud  to  be 
vain.  When  he  was  polite,  it  was  in  a  manner  in- 
tirely  his  own  In  his  friendfhips  he  was  conftant 
and  undifguifed.  He  was  the  fame  in  his  enmities. 
He  generally  fpoke  as  he  thought  in  ail  companies, 
and  at  all  times.  I  remember  to  have  heard,  that  he 
dined  once  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  feaft  in  Dublin,  and 
was  attacked  and  teafed  byjan  opulent,  boifterous, 
half-intoxicated  'fquire,  who  happened  to  fit  next 
him  :  he  bore  the  awkward  raillery  for  fome  time, 
and  then  on  a  fudden  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  the 

Mayor, 
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Mayor,  "  My  Lord,  here  is  one  of  your  bears  at  my 
"  fhoulder  ;  he  has  been  worrying  me  this  half  hour;. 

'  .          c? 

I  deiire  you  will  order  him  to  be  taken  off."  In 
thefe  laft  particulars  he  differed  widely  from  his 
friend  Pope,  who  could  ftifle  refentment,  and  wait 
with  patience  till  a  more  diftant,  and  perhaps  a 
more  feafonable  hour  of  revenge.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diffimilitude  of  mind  and  manners, 
which  was  apparent  between  thefe  two  great  men, 
yet  the  fame  fort  of  friendfhip  feems  to  have  fub- 
fifted  between  them  as  between  Virgil  and  Horace. 
The  mutual  affection  of  the  two  Lnglifh  poets  ap- 
pears throughout  their  works.  And  therefore  in 
this  place  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  a  re- 
port very  induftrioufly  fpread,  and  not  without 
fome  degree  of  fuccefs,  "  That  the  friendfhip  be- 
**  tween  Pope  and  Swift  was  not  fo  firm  and  per- 
<l  feel  at  the  latter  end,  as  at  the  beginning  of  their 
"  lives."  On  Dr.  Swift's  iide,  I  am  certain  it  ever 
remained  unalterable  :  nor  did  it  appeal  lefs  fer- 
vent on  the  iide  of  Mr.  Pope.  Their  letters  are  the 
beft  evidence  to  determine  the  doubt.  In  one  of 
Swift's  lateft  letters  to  me,  not  long  before  he  was 
loft  to  all  human  comforts,  he  fays,  "  When  you 
"  fee  my  dear  friend  Pope,  tell  him,  J  will 
"  anfwer  his  letter  foon  ;  I  love  him  above  all 
"  the  reft  of  mankind.'  In  my  long  correipon- 
dence  with  Mr.  Pope,  I  fcarce  received  the  leaft 
billet  from  him,  without  the  kindeft  mention  of 
Dr.  Swift,  and  the  tendereft  anxiety  for  his  ftate  of 

health.     Judge   by  the  following   paragraphs. 

July  12.  1737.  "  My  Lord,  The  pleafure  you  gave 
"  me,  in  acquainting  me  of  the  Dean's  better 
"  health,  is  one  fo  truly  great, as  might  content  even 
"  your  own  humanity  ;  and  whatever  my  fin  cere 
"  opinion  and  refpecl  of  your  Lordfhip  prompts 
"  me  to  wifh  from  your  hands  for  myfelf,  your 
"  love  for  him  makes  me  as  happy.  Would  to 
"  God  my  weight  added  to  yours,  could  turn  his 
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inclinations  to  this  ii.de,  that  I  might  live  to  en- 
joy him  here  through  your  means,  and  flatter 
myfelf  it  was  partly  through  my  own  !  But  this, 
I  fearjwill  never  be  the  cafe;  and  I  think  it  more 
probable,  his  attraction  will  draw  me  on  the  o- 
other  iictfi,  which,  I  proteft,  nothing  lefs  than  a: 
probability  of  dying  at  fea,  conficlering  the  weak 
frame  of  my  breaft,  would  have  hindered  me 
from,  two  years  paft.  In  ihort,  whenever  I 
think  of  him,  it  is  with  the  vexation  of  all  impo- 
tent paTlions,  that  carry  us  out  of  ourfelves,  on- 
ly to  fpoil  our  quiet,  and  make  us  return  to  a 
relignaticn,  which  is  the  moft  melancholy  of  all 

"  virtues." April  2    1738.     "  I   write  by  the 

11  fame  poft  that  I  received  your  very  obliging  and 
"  humane  letter.  The  coniideration  you  ihew  to-- 
tf  wards  me,  in  the  juft  appreheniion  that  my  news 
"  of  the  Dean's  condition  might  alarm  me,  is  mofb 
t(  kind  and  generous.  The  very  laft  poft  I  writ  to 
<{  him  a  long  letter,  little  fufpecting  him  in  that 
'*'  dangerous  circumftance.  I  was  fo  far  from  fear- 
t(  ing  his  health,  that  I  was  propoiing  fchemes,  and 
hoping  nofiibilhies-  for  our  meeting  once  more  in 
this  world  I  am  weary  of  it ;  and  ihall  have  one 
reafon  more,  and  one  of  the  ftrongeft  that  rea- 
fon  can  give  me,  (even  when  flie  is  ihaking  my- 
"  weak  frame  to  pieces),  to  be  willing  to  leave 
"  this  world,  when  our  dear  friend  is  on  the  edge 
<(  of  the  other.  Yet  I  hope,  I  "would  fain  hope,  he 
"  may  yet  hover  a  while  on  the  brink  of  it,  to  pre- 
"  ferve  to  this  wretched  age  a  relic  and  example  of 

the  laft." Twitnam,  Nov.  7.     "  When  you 

get  to  Dublin,  (whither  I  direct  this,  fuppofing 
you  will  fee  our  dear  friend  as  foon  as  poilible),. 
pray  put  the  Dean  in  mind  of  me,  and  tell  him 
I  hope  he  received  my  laft.  Tell  him  how  dearly 
I  love,  and  how  greatly  I  honour  him ;  how 
greatly  I  reflect  on  every  teftimony  of  his  friend- 
"  iiiip  ;  how  much  I.  refolve  to  give  the  beft  I  can 
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'(<  of  my  efteem  for  him  to  posterity ;  and  aflure 
"  him  the  world  has  nothing  in  itl  admire  fomuch, 
"  nothing  the  lofs  of  which  1  fliould  regret  fo 
"  much,  as  his  genius  and  his  virtues." 

My  excufe,  for  I  ftand  in  need  of  none,  by  ha- 
ving inferted  thofe  fcraps  of  letters,  is  my  real  de- 
iirc  of  convincing  the  reader,  that  the  affection  of 
.Swift  and  Pope fubiifted  asintire  and  uninterrupted 
as  their  friends  could  wiih,  or  their  enemies  regret. 
It  muft  be  owned,  that  we  as  feldom  fee  a  mutual 
attachment  between  poets,  as  between  ftatefmen. 
•"  True  friendiliip,"  "  as  Tully  obferves,  "  pro- 
"  ceeds  from  a  reciprocal  efteem,  and  a  virtuous 
<(  refemblance  of  manners."  When  fuch  is  the 
bails,  the  variety  in  certain  tenets  and  opinions  is  of 
no  ill  confequence  to  the  union  ;  and  will  fcarce  ever 
unloofe  the  focial  ties  of  love,  veneration,  and'efteem. 
Thus  the  friendiliip  between  Atticus  and  Horten- 
fius,  although  they  were  of  different  feels,  one  a 
iloic,  and  the  other  an  Epicurean,  fubfifted,  like 
Mr.  Pope's  and  Dr.  Swift's,  firm  and  conftant  to 
the  laft  ;  ivhen  that  of  Anthony,  Lepidus,  and 
Augustus,  continued  no  longer  than  while  it  was 
fubfcrvient  to  their  views  of  intereit.  Cataline  fays, 
Idem  velley  ac  idem  nolle,  ea  dcmum  amicitia  eft. 
This  often  attends  a  vitious  conspiracy  ;  and  per- 
haps an  agreement  fo  perfectly  mutual,  is  fcarce  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  inftance.  Emulation  ge- 
nerally breaks  the  chain  of  friendiliip  between 
poets.  They  are  running  with  the  utmoft  eagerneis 
to  the  fame  good  :  no  wonder,  if  in  the  race,  they 
endeavour  to  trip  up  each  other's  heels. 

As  I  have  often  reverted  in  my  mind  certain  par- 
ticulars relating  to  my  two  poetical  friends,  I  have 
always  thought,  that  the  circumftance  of  their  pur- 
fuing  different  roads  in  poetry,  and  living  in  dif- 
ferent kingdoms,  was  probably  one  of  the  happier! 
incidents  in  their  lives.  Such  a  Reparation  pre- 
vented all  peribnal  diileniions,  and  fixed  them  in  a 

cor 
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correfpondence,  that  conftantly  tended  to  eftablifli 
their  endearments  ;  when,  perhaps,  a  refidence  near 
each  other  might  have  had  a  very  contrary  effect. 
It  is  much  eafier  to  rectify  any  mi  (lake,  or  to  cool 
any  animohty  that  may  have  arifen,  in  a  letter, 
than  to  recal  a  p;iffionate  verbal  aniWer,  efpecially 
if  uttered  with  all  the  actions  and  vehemence  of 
anger.  The  impreflion  of  fuch  a  fcene  remains 
long  upon  the  mind  of  the  perfon  offended,  and. 
the  old  adage  is  tranfpofed.  Vox  aitdita  manet, 
litcra  fcripta  pe^rt.  Few  men  can  fubmit  to  con- 
tradiction. Swift  was  certainly  not  of  the  number  ; 
and  therefore  I  am  perfuaded,  that  his  difhmce 
from  his  Englifh  friends  proved  a  ftrong  incite- 
ment to  their  mutual  affection.  But  I  muft  again  re- 
peat,that,  throughout  the  long;  leries  of  letters  which 
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have  been  published,  not  the  leaf)-  alterations  ap- 
pear to  have  happened  between  bwift  and  Pope. 

In  all  Swift's  v/ri tings,  you  will  find  his  own  pe- 
culiar vein  of  humour.  The  fame  liberty  of  ex- 
preffion  would  have  been  improper  and  abfurd  in 
any  other  writer  ;  but  it  produced  the  conlequences 
which  he  delired.  His  feeming  arrogance  gained 
him  more  favour,  than  the  humility  and  affected 
benevolence  of  others.  His  raillery  and  freedom 
of  cenfure,  are  conveyed  in  a  manner  more  pre.- 
valent,  and  perhaps  often  more  agreeable  than  flat- 
tery. He  feldoiii  praifed,  but  where  merit  was 
confpicuous.  A  fingle  ftroke  of  his  pen  pleafed 
more,  and  gave  more  honour,  than  a  long  flatter- 
ing dedication  from  any  other  anther.  His  ftyle 
was  mafterly,  correct,  and  ftror.g  ;  never  diffuiive, 
yet  always  clear  ;  and  if  we  conilder  it  in  compari- 
Ibn  with  his  predeceffors,  he  has  outdone  them  all, 
and  is  one,  perhaps  the  chief,  of  thofc  few  felect 
EnglHh  writers,  who  have  excelled  in  elegance  and 
propriety  of  language. 

Lord  Bacon  is  the  firrl  author  who  has  attempt- 
ed any  ftyle  that  can  be  reliihable  to  the  prefent 
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age  ;  for  I  muft  own,  that  I  think  Swift,  anc^his 
cotemporaries,  have  brought  our  language  to  the 
utmoft  degree  of  per fection,  without  the  help  of  a 
Longintis,  a  Quimilian,  or  even  of  a  dictionary, 
or  a  grammar.  Lord  Bacon  has  written  with  an 
infinite  fund  of  knowledge  •  every  fcience  that  he 
treats  upon,  is  difcuiied  by  him  with  the  greateft 
learning  and  dignity  ;  and  he  -fl-iews  liimielf  at  once 
a  philosopher,  an  hittorian,  a  politician,  and  a  divine  : 
but  his  dialect  (for  that  demands  our  preient  at- 
tention) is  quibbling  and  pedantic  ;  and  never  more 
fo  than  when  he  condefcends  to  flatter  his  royat 
mafter,  and  the  minions  of  that  court. 

Coniider  the  prolaical  works  of  Milton,  you  will 
find  them  more  nervous  than  elegant ;  more  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  ftrength  of  reafon,  than  by  the  rules 
of  rhecoric  ;  his  diction  is  harfh,  his  periods  te- 
dious;  and  when  he  becomes  a  profe  writer,  tha 
majefty  that  attends  his  poetry,  vaniflies,  and  is 
entirely  loft.  Yet,  with  all  his  faults,  and  excluHve 
of  his  character  as  a  poet,  he  muft  ever  remain  the 
only  learned  author  of  that  taftclefs  age  in  which  he 
flouriihed  :  and  it  is  probable,  that  his  great  attention 
to  tlie  Latin  language  might  have  rendered  him  lefs 
correct,  than  he  otherwife  would  have  been,  in  his 
native  tongue. 

Harrington  has  his  admirers  ;  he  may  poilibly  have 
his  merits,  but  theyjloiv  not  in  his  ftyle.  A  later 
writer,  of  the  fame  republican  principle?,  has  far 
excelled  him ;  I  mean  Algernon  Sydney,  whofe 
difcourfes  concerning  government  are  admirably 
written,  and  contain  great  hiftorical  knowledge, 
and  a  remarkable  propriety  of  diction  ;  io  that  his 
-name,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  much  higher  e- 
ftablilhed  in  the  temple  of  literature,  than  I  have 
hitherto  found  it  placed. 

Lord  Clarendon  is  an  hiftorian  wliofe  dignity  of 
expreffion  has  juftly  given  him  the  preference  to  a- 
ny  of  our  biographical  authors.  But  his  periods  are 
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he  periods  of  a  mile.  His  parenthefes  imbarrafs  the 
fenfe  of  his -narration,  and  certain  innaccuracies 
appearing  throughout  his  works,  are  delivered  with 
a.  formality  that  renders  diem  ftiil  more  confpicu- 
ous. 

Among  our  Englifh  writers,  few  men  may  have 
gained  a  greater  character  for  eleg-ance  and  correct- 
nefs,  than  Sprat  Bifhop  of  Rocheitcr,  and  few  men 
have  deferved  it  leis.  When  I  have  read  his  works, 
I  have  always  wondered  from  whence  fuch  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  might  have  ariien  ;  and  could  on* 
ly  attribute  it  to  Mr.  Cowley,  \vjio  in  a  very  deli- 
cate copy  of  verfes,  has  celebrated  his  friend  Dr. 
Sprat  for  eloquence,  wit,  and  a  certain  candid  flyle^ 
which  the  poet  compares  to  the  river  Thames  gliding 
with  an  even  current,  and  difplaying  the  mo  ft  beau- 
tiful appearances  of  nature.  Poets  and  painters 
have  their  favourites,  whom  they  tranfmit  to  pofte- 
rity  in  what  colours  and  attitudes  they  pleaie.  But 
lam  miftaken,  if,  upon  a  review  cf  Sprat's  works,  his 
language  will  not  fooner  give  an  idea  of  one  of  the 
infigriificant  tottering  boats  upon  the  Thames,  than 
of  the  frnooth  noble  current  of  the  river  itfelf. 

Sir  Wiliiam  Temple  is  an  eafy,  carelefs,  incor- 
re£t  writer,  elegantly  negligent,  politely  learned, 
and  engagingly  familiar. 

O      c^          ^~J    J 

Thus  I  have  curforily  mentioned  fome  of  the 
brighteft  fons  of  Fame  among  our  Engliih  authors, 
only  to  point  out  the  preference  due  to  Dr.  Swift. 
But  he  is  not  intitled  alone  to  the  olive  garland  : 
he  had  his  coadjutors  in  the  victory.  The  trium- 
virate, to  whom  we  owe  an  elegance  and  propriety 

unknown    to    our  forefathers,  are  Swiff.  Adilikri, 

-,      '  J 

and  Bo!ingb  rake.  At  the  fight  of  iuch  names,  no 
difpute  can  arifs  in  preferring  the  Engiiili  moderns 
to  the  EnglHh  ancients.  The  prefcnt  century,  and 
indeed  all  future  generations,  may  be  congratulated 
upon  the  acauifition  of  three  fuch  men. 

But 
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But  to  return  more  clofely  to  Swift :  He  has  per- 
fectly ftudied  the  drama  of  human  life,  and  parti- 
cularly the  tendency  and  irregularities  of  its  differ- 
ent characters.  He  has  chofen  to  recommend  vir- 
tue, by  representing  vice  in  a  difagreeable  and  ridi- 
culous light.  As  his  temper  was  naturally  full  of 
acrimony,  a  certain  innate  ieverity  runs  through- 
out all  his  letters  In  the  advice  which  he  offers  to 
his  friends,  and  in  the  general  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  own  conduct,  he  is  tooclofe  an  cecono 
mift.This  parlimony  proceeded  from  a  defire  of  being 
independent ;  and  fince  that  was  the  caufc,  he  will 
be  forgiven,  or  at  ieail  excufed  by  all  honeff  men. 

Mr.  Pope  had  different  talents  from  his  friend 
Swift.  His  imagination  was  fine  and  delicate,  his 
fancy  was  ever  on  the  wing.  In  his  earlier  time  of 
life,  his  way  of  thinking  was  diffuiive,  and  confe- 
quently  his  judgement  was  unconfined.  As  that: 
judgement  ripened  with  years,  he  Shewed  the  full 
ftrength  of  it  in  his  Ethic  e^i/lles,  and  his  EJjay  en 
man.  There  the  poet  has  almoft  yielded  to  the  phi- 
loibpher ;  and  his  moral  fyftem  has  charmed  more 
by  the  force  of  truth  and  realbn,  than  even  by  the 
numbers  with  which  he  adorned  it. 

I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that,  in  this  particular 
branch  of  learning,  Mr.  Pope  owed  the  exertion  of 
his  talents  to  LordBolinbroke,  who  had  ftudied  the 
procedure  and  limits  of  the  human  underftanding, 
as  exactly  as  Swift  had  coniidered  the  irregularities 
of  the  pafHons  in  different  characteis  of  the  human 
fpecies.  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  early  made  himfclr* 
mafter  of  books  and  men  ;  but  in  his  fir  ft  career  of 
life,  being  immerfed  at  once  in  buiinefs  and  plea- 
fure,  he  ran  through  a  variety  of  icenes  in  a  fur- 
prifing  and  eccentric  manner.  When  his  paffions 
jfubfided  by  years  and  difappointments,  and  when 
he  improved  his  rational  faculties  by  more  grave  . 
ftudies  and  reflection,  he  ihone  out  in  his  retire- 
ment with  a  luftre  peculiar  to  himfelf;  tho' 
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not  feen  by  vulgar  eyes.  The  gay  ftatefman  was. 
changed  into  a  philofopher  equal  to  any  of  the  fa- 
ges  of  antiquity.  The  wifdom  of  Socrates,  the 
dignity  and  eafe  of  Pliny,  and  the  wit  of  Horace, 
appeared  in  all  his  writings  and  converfation. 

To  declare  my  opinion   of  the  whole   collection- 
of  letters  m  this  volume,  I  own  it  has  not  anfvver- 
ed  my  expectation.     The  index   at    the  beginning 
will  make  one  Jiope  for  great  treafures,  from   the 
illuftrious  names   that  are    there  inferted ;    but  he 
will  fcarce  find  any  remarkable  inftruclions  of  mo- 
rality, or  even  the  common  reafonings  and  refine-, 
ments  that  might   naturally   arife  from    fo  high  a 
ciafs    of  men,    in   the   ordinary  current   of  their 
thoughts.    What  is  more  furprifing,  he  will  feldom 
difcover  any  keen  fbrokes  of  fatire,  or  any  inftanta- 
neous  failles  of  vivacity.     I  have  often  heard  Swift 
fty,  f<  When  1  fit  down  to  write  a  letter,    I  never 
"•  lean  upon  my  elbow,  till  I  have  finilhed  it."   By 
which  cxpreffion  he  meant,  that  he  never  ftudied  for 
particular  phrafes,  or  polifhed  paragraphs.       His  . 
Betters  therefore  are  the  truer  reprefentations  of  his 
mind.    They  are  written  in  die  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tions ;  and  when  they  are  eonticlered  in  the  light  of 
kindnefs  and  fincerity,   they  illuftrate  his  character 
to  a  very  high   degree.      Throughout  his  various 
cori:efporidence  you  will  difcover  very  ftrong  marks 
of  an  anxious,  benevolent  friend  :  and  to  my  great 
pleafure,  1  find  the  mifanthrope  often   loft  in    the 
good  natured  man.     Read  his  letters   to  Mr.  Gay, 
and  you  will  be  of  my  fentiment ;    read    alfo  thofe 
to    Dr    Sheridan,     and  you  will  be   further  con- 
firmed in  that  opinion,     We  may  compound  there- 
fore to  lofe  fatire  and   raillery,  when  we  gain  hu- 
manity and  tendernefs  in  their  ftead.     Yet  even  in 
fome  of  his  higheft  icenes  of  benevolence,  his  ex- 
prefficns  are  delivered  in  fuch  a- manner,  as  to  feem 
rather  the  effects  of  haughtinefs  than  of  good  nature. 
But  you  imift  never  look  upon  him  as  a  traveller  in 

the 
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the  common  road.  He  muft  be  viewed  through  a 
camera  obfcitra,  that  turns  all  objects  the  contrary 
way.  When  he  appears  moft  angry,  he  is  molt 
pleafed  ;  when  moft  humble,  he  is  moft  afTuming. 
Such  was  the  man,  and  in  flich  variegated  colours 
mull  he  be  painted. 

The  letters  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  are  written 
with  an  elegance  and  politeneis  that  diftinguifli  them 
from  ail  the  reft.  We  -fee  they  were  not  intended 
for  the  prefs  ;  but  how  valuable  are  the  moft  care- 
leis  ftrokes  of  fuch  a  pen  ? 

Gay's  letters  have  nothing  in  them  ftriking  or 
recommendatory.  His  fentiments  are  thofe  of  an 
honeft,  indolent,  good  natured  man.  He  loved 
Swift  to  a  degree  of  veneration  ;  and  the  "friendihip 
was  returned  with  irreat  finceritv.  Swift  writes  to 

J 

him  in  the  fame  ftrain  as  he  would  have  written  to  a 
fon  ;  and  feems  to  diftinguiih  him  as  rhe  correfpon- 
dent  to  whom  he  has  not  the  leaft  grain  of  referve. 
In  the  feveral  accounts  which  he  gives  of  his  fitua- 
tion  at  Dublin,  and  the  idle  manner  of  his  patting 
his  time  there,  he  writes  fometimes  in  an  ironical., 
and  fometimes  in  a  contrary  ftyle. 

I  fhould  have  been  much  pleafed,  in  finding  fomc 
cf  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  letters  among  this  collection, 
Although  he  was  juftly  celebrated  for  wit  and  learn- 
ing, there  was  an  excellence  in  his  character  more 
amiable  than  all  his  other  qualifications  :  I  mean  the 
excellence  of  his  heart.  He  has  (hewed  himfelf  e- 
qual  to  any  of  his  cotemporaries  in  humour  and  vi- 
vacity ;  and  he  was  fuperior  to  moft  men  in  acts  of 
humanity  and  benevolence:  his  very  farcafms  are 
the  fatirical  ftrokes  of  good  nature  :  they  are  like 
flaps  in  the  face  given  in  jeft,  the  effects  of  which 
may  raife  blulhes,  but  no  blacknefs  will  appear  af- 
ter the  blows.  He  laughs  as  jovially  as  an  attendant 
upon  Bacchus,  but  continues  as  fober  and  confide- 
rate  as  a  difciple  of  Socrates.  He  is  feldom  feri- 
€>us,  except  in  his  attacks  upon  vice  j  and  then  his 
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fpirit  rifes  with  a  manly  ftrengtli,  and  noble  a  indig- 
nation. His  epitaph  upon  Charters  (allowing  one 
fmall  alteration,  the  word  permitted,  inftead  of 
ionnived  ai)  is  a  compleat  and  mafterly  compofition 
jn  its  kind  *.  No  man  exceeded  him  in  the  moral  du- 
ties of  life  ;  a  merit  ftill  more  to  his  honour,  as  the 
ambitious  powers  of  wit  and  genius  are  feldom  fiib- 
jniffive  enough  to  confine  themfelves  within  the  li- 
mitations of  morality.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Popef  , 
written  as  it  were  upon  his  deathbed,  he  difcovers 
fuch  a  noble  fortitude  of  mind,  at  the  approach  of 
his  difiblution,  as  could  only  be  infpired  by  a  clear 
confcience,  and  the  calm  retrofpect  of  an  uninter- 
rupted feries  of  virtue  The  Dean  laments  the  lofs 
of  him  with  a  pathetic  fincerity.  "  The  death  of 
"  Mr.  Gay  and  the  Doctor  [_Arbuthnot]  hath 
"  been  terrible  wounds  near  my  heart.  Their  liv- 
"  \  ing  would  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  me,  al- 
"  though  I  ihould  never  have  feen  them  ;  like  a 
fum  of  money  in  a  bank,  from  which  I  fhould 
receive  at  leaft  annual  intereft,  as  I  do  from 
you,  and  have  done  from  Lord  Bolingbroke.  *" 
I  have  chofen  this  laft  quotation,  not  more  in  ho* 
nour  of  Swift's  tendernefs  and  affection  to  thofe 
whom  he  efteemed,  than  with  a  defign  of  fpecifying 
to  you  as  fine  a  group  of  friends,  [Bolingbroke, 
Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay],  as  have  appear- 
ed iince  the  Auguftan  age.  As  their  letters 
were  not  intended  for  the  public,  perhaps  I  was 
unreafonable  in  looking  for  medals,  and  not  being 
contented  with  the  common  current  fpecies.  In 
our  prejudices  of  favour  or  averfion  we  are  apt  to 
be  deceived  by  names  :  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
fuch  writers  might  have  furnifhed  us  with  familiar 

*  See  this  epitaph  In  vol.  7. 

•V  See  Pope's  works,  vol.  8,  let,  47. 

%  Sse  Swift's  letter  to  JPope,  May  jz,  3735; 

letters, 
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letters,  very  different  from  thofe  which  have  been 
collected  in  this  volume.  They  are  filled  indeed 
(especially  in  the  correfpondence  between  Swift  and 
Pope)  with  the  ftrongeft  expreflions  of  mutual  e- 
fteem  ;  but  thofe  exprerlions  are  repeated  too  often. 
When  friendship  has  fubiifted  fo  long  the  time  can- 
not increafe,  nor  words  improve  it,  the  commerce 
of  affection  between  friends  ought  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  ftyle  that  neither  links  below  politenefs,  nor 
rifes  into  forced  compliments.  I  cannot  avoid  ob» 
ferving  the  epiftolaryconcifenefs  that  was  in  fafhion 
among  the  ancients,  efpecially  their  conclufive  fen- 
tences,  Vale;  or  again,  Si  valeas,  bene  fjl;  valeo; 
which  I  own  feems  preferable  to  our  method  of 
loading  every  letter  with  compliments,  not  only  to 
wives  and  children,  but  to  uncles,  aunts,  and  cou- 
tins :  and,  of  confequence,  every  relation  that  is 
not  particularly  named,  is-particularly  affronted.  It 
will  appear  too  minute  a  critic ifm  to  affirm,  that 
the  hnglifti  language  is  not  well  adapted  for  epifto- 
lary  writings.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  in- 
ferior to  the  French  ;  which  engages,  and  perhaps 
improves  us  by  a  fucceflive  flow  of  phrafes  that  are 
peculiar  to  that  nation.  Madame  de  Sevigne  has 
filled  four  volumes  of  letters,  all  addreffed  to  her 
daughter  :  they  contain  nothing,  except  different 
fcenes  of  maternal  fondnefs  :  yet,  like  a  claffic,  the 
oftener  they  are  read,  the  more  they  are  relifh- 
ed.  Monfieur  de  Peliffon  has  published  three  vo- 
lumes of  letters,  which  he  calls  Lettres  hiftoriqiics, 
and  which  are  little  elfe  than  materials  for  a  gazette. 
They  inform  us  at  what  time  the  Grand  Monarque 
arole,  when  he  went  to  bed,  at  what  hour  he  din- 
ed, and  what  he  faid  while  he  was  at  fupper  :  yet 
all  thefe  trifles  are  told  in  fo  agreeable  a  manner, 
and  appear  fo  natural  and  eafy,  that  I  can  fcarce 
think  the  fkill  of  Ovid  greater,  who,  in  his  Fafti% 
has  turned  the  Roman  calendar  into  elegant  poetry, 

and 
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and  has  verfified  a  fet  of  old  almanacks.  I  need 
not  mention  Voiture,  or  Balzac  ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
wrong  to  turn  afide  into  the  Roman  and  the  French 
territories,  when  I  ought  to  have  confined  myfelf 
to  the  Britifh  iflands.  But  I  love  to  wander  about 
with  you,  and,  in  writing  as  in  walking,  to  peep 
into  every  corner  that  may  afford  us  entertainment. 
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LETTERS  to  and  from  Dr.  SV/IFT, 
From  the  year  1713  to   1717^ 

LETTER      I. 
Mr.    POPE   to    Dr.    SWIFT  *. 


SIR,  Binfeld,  Dec,  8. 1713,, 

"M"OT  to  trouble  you  at  prefent  with  a  recital  of 
•*-^  all  my  obligations  to  YOU,  I  ihall  only  mention 
two  things,  which  I  take  particularly  kind  of  you  ; 
your  defire  that  I  fhould  write  to  yju ;  and  your 
propofals  of  giving  me  twenty  guineas  to  change 
my  religion  :  which  laft  you  muft  give  me  leave  to 
make  the  fubjeel  of  this  letter. 

Sure,  no  clergyman  ever  offered  fo  much  out  of 
his  own  purfe  for  the  fake  of  any  religion.  *Tis  al- 
moft  as  many  pieces  of  gold,  as  an  apoftle  coul'd 
get  of  iiiver  from  the  priefts  of  old,  on  a  much 
more  valuable  consideration.  I  believe  it  will  be 
better  worth  my  while  to  propofe  a  change  of  my 
faith  by  fubfcription,  than  a  tranilation  of  Homer. 
And  to  convince  you  how  well  difpofed  I  am  to  the 
reformation,  I  fliall  be  content,  if  you  can  prevail 

*  This  letter  was  wrote  by  Mr,  Pope  in  anfwer  to  one  from  Dr. 
Swift,  wherein  he  had  jocofely  made  an  offer  to  his  friend  of  a  fum 
of  mon^y,  ex  can/a  rel'^hnis,  or,  in  plain  Engiifh,  to  induce  Mr. 

Pop,;  to  change  his  religion.    Orrery. It  was  never  infcrted  in  any 

former  cdh'.on  of  S.wift's  works. 
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with  my  Lord  Treafurer  and  the  mini  dry  to  rife  to 
the  fame  fum,   each   of  them,    on    this    pious   ac- 
count, as  my  Lord  Halifax  has  done  in  the  profane 
one.     I  am  afraid  there  is  no  being  at  once  a  poet 
and  a  good  Chriftian ;  and  I  am  very  much  ftrait- 
ened  between  two,  while  the  Whigs  feem  willing 
to  contribute  as  much,  to  continue  me  the  one,   as 
you   would,  to    make   me  the  other.     But  if   you 
can  move  every  man  in  the  government,  who  has 
above  ten  thoufand  pounds   a-year,  to  fubfcribe  as 
much  as  yourfelf,  I  lhall  become  a  convert,  as  moft 
men  do,  when  the  Lord  turns  it  to  my  mtereft.     I 
know  they  have  the  truth  of  religion  fo    much  at 
heart,  that  they'd  certainly  give  more  to  have  one 
good  fubjecl  tranflated  from  Popery  to  the  church 
of  England,  than   twenty  Heathenilh  authors  out 
of  any  unknown  tongue   into   ours.     I    therefore 
commiflion  you,  Mr.  DEAN,  with  full  authority, 
to  tranfact  this  affair  in  my  name,   and  to  propofe 
as  follows.      Firfr,  That  as    to    the    head    of  our 
church,  the  "Pope,  I  may  engage  to   renounce  his 
power,  whenfoever  I  (hall   receive    any   particular 
indulgences  from  the  head    of  your  church,   the 
Queen. ' 

As  to  communion  in  one  kind,  I  fliall  alfo  pro- 
mife  to  change  it  for  communion  in  both,  as  foon 
as  the  niiniftry  will  allow  me. 

For  invocations  to  faints,  mine  (hall  be  turned 
to  dedications  to  finners,  when  I  fliall  find  the  great 
ones  of  the  world  as  willing  to  do  me  any  good,  as 
I  believe  thofe  of  the  other  are. 

You  fee  I  fliall  not  be  obflinate  in  the  main 
points.  But  there  is  one  article  I  muft  referve,  and 
which  you  feemed  not  unwilling  to  allow  me,  prayer 
for  the  dead.  There  are  people  to  whole  fouls  I 
,wiih  as  well  as  to  my  own;  and  I  muft  crave  leave 
humbly  to  lay  before  them,  that  though  the  iub- 
fcriptions  above  mentioned  will  fuffice  for  myfelf, 
there  are  neceflary  perquiutcs  and  additions,  which 

I  muft. 
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I  muft  demand  on  the  fcore  of  this  charitable  ar- 
ticle. It  is  alfo  to  be  conlidered,  that  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  whole  fouls  I  am  mod  concerned  for, 
were  unfortunately  heretics,  fchifmatics,  poets, 
painters,  or  perfons  of  fuch  lives  and  manners,  as 
few  or  no  churchers  are  willing  to  fave.  The  ex- 
pence  will  therefore  be  the  greater  to  make  an  ef- 
fectual proviiion  for  the  faid  fouls. 

Old  Drvden,   though  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  a 

^  o 

poet ;  and  it  is  revealed  in  the  viiions  of  fome  an- 
"-cient  faints,  that  no  poet  was  ever  faved  under  fome 
hundred  of  mafles.     I  cannot  fet  his  delivery  from 
purgatory  at  lefs  than  fifty  pounds  Sterling. 

Walfli  was  not  only  a  Socinian,  but  (what  you'll 
own  is  harder  to  be  faved)  a  Whig.  He  cannot 
modeftly  be  rated  at  lefs  than  an  hundred. 

L'Eftrange,  being.' a   Tory,  we  compute  him  bu 
at  twenty  pounds  ;  which   I  hope  no  friend  of  the 
party  can  deny  to  give,    to  keep  him  from  damning 
in  the  next  life,  considering  they  never  gave  him  fix- 
pence  to  keep  him  from  ftarving  in  this. 

All  this  together  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
feventy  pounds. 

In  the  next  place,  I  muft  defire  you  co  reprefent, 
that  there  are  feveral  of  my  friends  yet  living, 
whom  I  defign,  God  willing,  to  outlive,  in  conli- 
deration  of  legacies  ;  out  of  which  it  is  a  doctrine 
in  the  reformed  church,  that  not  a  farthing  mall 
be  allowed  to  fave  their  fouls  who  gave  them. 

There  is  one  ****  who  will  die  within  thefe  few 
months,  with  ******  one  Mr.  Jervas,  who  hath 
grievoufly  offended  in  making  the  likenefs  of  al- 
rnoft  all  things  in  heaven  above  and  earth  below  ; 
and  one  Mr.  Gay,  an  unhappy  youth,  who  writes 
paftorals  during  the  time  of  divine  fervice  ;  whole* 
cafe  is  the  more  deplorable,  as  lie  hath  miferablv  la- 

1  > 

vifhed  away  all  that  filver  he  fhould  have  referved 
for  his  foul's   health,   in  buttons  and  loops  for  i; 
coat. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  pretend  to  have  thefe  people  honeftly 
faved  under  fome  'hundred  pounds,  whether  you 
conllder  the  difficulty  of  fuch  a  woik,  or  the  ex- 
treme love  and  tendernefs  1  bear  them,  which  will 
infallibly  make  me  pufh  this  charity  as  far  as  I  am 
able.  1-here  is  but  one  rrore  whofe  falvation  I  in- 
iift  upon,  and  then  I  have  done  ;  but  indeed  it  may 
prove  of  fo  much  greater  charge  than  all  the  reft, 
that  I  will  only  lay  the  cafe  before  you  and  the  mi- 
niftry,  and  leave  to  their  prudence  and  generofity, 
what  fum  they  ihall  think  tit  to  bellow  upon  it. 

The  perfon  I  mean,  is  Dr.  Swift,  a  dignified 
clergyman,  but  one,  who,  by  his  own  confeffion, 
has  compofed  more  libels  than  fermons.  If  it  be 
true,  what  I  have  heard  often  affirmed  by  innocent 
people,  That  too  much  wit  is  dangerous  to  falva- 
tion, this  unfortunate  gentleman  muft  certainly  be 
damned  to  all  eternity.  But  I  hope  his  long  ex- 
perience in  the  world,  and  frequent  converfation 
with  great  men,  will  caufe  him  (as  it  has  fome  o- 
thers)  to  have  lefs  and  lefs  wit  every  day.  Be  it  as 
it  will,  I  fhould  not  think  my  own  foul  defervedto 
be  laved,  if  I  did  not  endeavour  to  fave  his  :  for  I 
have  all  the  obligations  in  nature  to  him.  He  has 
brought  me  into  better  company  than  I  cared  for, 
made  me  merrier  when  I  was  fick  than  I  had  a  mind 
to  be,  and  put  me  upon  making  poems,  on  purpofe 
that  he  might*  alter  them,  <&€• 

I  once  thought  I  could  never  have  difcharged 
my  debt  to  his  kindnefs ;  but  have  lately  been  in- 
formed, to  my  unfpeakable  comfort,  that  I  have 
more  than  paid  it  all.  For  Monf.  de  Montagnehas 
aflured  me,  "  that  the  perfon  who  receives  a  benc- 
"  nefit,  obliges  the  giver  :"  for  fince  the  chief  en- 
deavour of  one  friend  is  to  do  good  to  the  other, 
he  who  adminifters  both  the  matter  and  occa- 
iion,  is'the  man  who  is  liberal.  At  this  rate  it  is 
impoffiblc  Dr.  Sv/ift  fhould  be  ever  out  of  my  4lcb% 

2  as 
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as  matters  ftand  already ;    and  for    the  future,    lie 
may  expert  daily  more  obligations  from 

His  moft  faithful,  affectionate, 
humble  fervant, 

A.  POPE. 

I  have  fmifhed  The  Rape  of  the  Lock;  but  I 
believe  I  may  ftay  here  till  Chriilmas,  without  hin- 
drance of  bufinels. 


L    E    T    T    E    R      II. 

Mr.  POPE  to  Dr.  SWIFT. 

June  i 8.   1714. 

"ITTTIatever  apologies  it  might  become  me  to  make 
at  any  other  time  for  writing  to  you,  I  -{hall 
life  none  now,  to  a  man  who  has  owned  himfelf  as 
fplenetic  as  a  cat  in  the  country.  In  that  circum- 
ilance,  I  know  by  experience,  a  letter  is  a  very  ufe- 
ful,  as  well  as  amufing  thing.  If  you  are  too  bu- 
fied  in  rhue-afiairs  to  read  it,  yet  you  may  find  en- 
tertainment in  folding  it  into  divers  figures  ;  either 
doubling  it  into  a  pyramidical,  or  twilling  it  into 
a  ferpentine  form :  or,  if  your  difpoiition  fhoukl 
not  be  fo  mathematical,  in  taking  it  with  you  to  that 
place  where  men  of  ftudious  minds  are  apt  to  fit 
longer  than  ordinary ;  where,  after  an  abrupt  di- 
vifion  of  the  paper,  it  may  not  be  unpleafant  to 
try  to  relit  and  rejoin  the  broken  lines  together.  All 
thele  amufements  I  am  no  ft  ranger  to  in  the  coun- 
try :  and  doubt  not  but,  bv  this  time,  you  be-in  to 

>  '          rf  *     J  v 

reUih  them  in  your  preknt  contemplative  litigation. 
VOL.  IX.  A  a  I  re- 
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I  remember  a  man  who  was  thought  to  have  fome 

o 

knowledge  in  the  world,  ttfed  to  anirm,  that  no 
people  in  town  ever  complained  they  were  forgot- 
ten by  their  friends  in  the  country.  But  my  increaf- 
i  jg  experience  convinces  me  he  was  miftaken  ;  for 
I  find  a  great  many  here  grievoully  complaining  of 
you  upon  this  fcore.  I  am  told  further,  that  you 
ti*eat  the  few  you  correspond  with,  in  a  very  arro- 
gant ftylc  ;  and  tell  them,  you  admire  at  their  in™ 
iblence  in  disturbing  your  meditations,  or  even  in- 
quiring of  your  retreat*  :  but  this  I  will  not  poll-- 
tively  afTert,  becaufe  I  never  rereived  any  fuch  in- 
f Lilting  epiftle  from  you.  My  Lord  Oxfoid  fays, 
you  have  not  written  to  him  once  fince  you  went. 
l3ut  this  perhaps  may  be  only  policy  in  him  or  you  ; 
and  I,  who  am  half  a  Whig,  muftnot  entirely  cre- 
dit any  thing  he  affirms.  At  Button's  it  is  report- 
el  you  are  gone  to  Hanover,  and  that  Gay  goes  on- 
ly on  an  embaiTy  to  you.  Others  apprehend  fome 
dangerous  ftate-treatife  from  vour  retirement;  and 

O  *  * 

a  wit  who  affects  to  imitate  Balfac,  fays  that  the 
miniftry  now  are  like  thofe  Heathens  of  old,  who 
received  their  oracles  from  the  woods.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Pvoman  Catholic  periuafion  are  not 
unwilling  to  credit  me,  when  I  whifper,  that  you 
are  gone  to  meet  fome  Jefuits  commiilioned  from 
the  court  of  Pxome,  in  order  to  fettle  the  moft  con- 
venient methods  to  be  taken  for  the  coming  of  the 
pretender.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  iingular  in  his  opi- 
nion, and  imagines  your  only  deiign  is  to  attend  at 
fall  leifure  to  the  life  and  adventures  of  Scriblerus  *. 

This 

» 

*  Some  time  before  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  when  her  miniflers 
vrere  cimreliing,  and  the  Dean  could  not  reconcile  them,   he  retired 
to  a  friend's  houfe  in  Berkshire,  and  never  Jaw  them  after.  Dub,  edit, 

*  This  'jirojeft  (in  which  the  principal    perfons  engaged  were  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,   Dr.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Pope)  \vas  to  write  a  complete  fat  ire 
in  profe  upon  the  abuses  in  every  branch  of  fcience,  comprifcd  in  the 
.hiitoryof  ti.c  life  and  writings  of  Scriblerus.      Of  which   only  fume 

d  pai-ts  and  fn?sments  were  done  ;  fuch   as,    "  The  Memoir* 

"  of 
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This  indeed  muft  be  granted  of  greater  importance 
than  all  the  reft  ;  and  I  wiih  I  could  promile  fo  well 
of  you.  The  top  of  my  own  ambition  is  to  contri- 
bute to  that  great  work,  and  I  {hull  tranfiate  Homer 
by  the  by.  Mr.  Gay  has  acquainted  you  what  pro- 
grefs  I  have  made  in  it.  I  can't  nams  Mr.  Gay, 
without  all  the  acknowledgements  which  I  {hall  e- 
ver  owe  you  on  his  account.  If  I  writ  this  in 
verfe,  I  would  tell  you,  you  are  like  the  fun  ;  and 
while  men  imagine  you  to  be  retired  or  abient,  are 
hourly  exerting  your  influence,  and  bringing 
things  to  maturity  for  their  advantage.  Of  all  the 
world,  you  are  the  man  (without  flattery)  who  ferve 
your  friends  with  the  leaft  orientation  ;  it  is  almofh 
ingratitude  to  thank  you,  confldering  your  temper; 
and  this  is  the  period  of  all  my  letter  which  I  fear 
you  will  think  the  moft  impertinent.  I  am,  with 
the  trueft  affection, 

Your's,  &c, 


LETTER      III. 
From  Dr.  SWIFT  to  Mr.  POPE. 


Dublin,  June  28.  1715. 

T\/TY  Lord  Bifhop  of  Clogher  *  gave  me  your 
•**•*•  kind  letter,  full  of  reproaches  for  not  writ- 
ing. I  am  naturally  no  very  exact  correfpondent  j 
and  when  I  leave  a  country  without  probability  of 

"  of  Scriblerus,  The  Travels  of  Gulliver,  The  Trcat'.fc  of  the  Pro- 
"  found,  The  literal  criticifm  on  Virgil,"  &c.  Wa  b. 

*  Dr.  St.  George  Afli,  formerly  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dub" 
lln,  (to  \vhom  the  Dean  was  pupil^,  afterwards  Bifliop  of  Cloghco 
rod  iranfl^ted  to  the  fee  of  Dtrry  in  1716-17.  Dub.  edtt. 

A  a  2  returningj 
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returning,  I  think  as  feldom  as  I  can  of  what  I  lo- 
ved or  efteemed  in  it,  to  avoid  the  defiderlum  which 
of  all  things  makes  life  moft  uneafy .  But  you  muft 
give  me  leave  to  add  one  thing  ;  that  you  talk  at 
your  eafe,  being  wholly  unconcerned  in  public  e- 
vents  :  for  if  your  friends  the  Whigs  continue,  you 
mav  hope  for  fome  favour :  if  the  Tories  return, 
you  are  at  leaft  lure  of  quiet.  You  know  how 
well  I  loved  both  Lord  Oxford  and  Bolinbroke,  and 
how  dear  the  Duke  of  Ormond  is  to  me.  Do  you 
imagine  I  can  be  eafy  while  their  enemies  areendea- 

. 

touring  to  take  off  their  heads  ?   /  mine,  ct  verfuj 

tecmn  mediiare  cancros .  - Do  you  imagine  I  can 

be  e<ify,  when  I  think  of  the  probable  confequences 
of  theie  proceedings,  perhaps  upon  the  very  peace 
of  the  nation,  but  certainly  of  the  minds  of  fo 
many  hundred  thoufand  good  fubjects  ?  Upon  the 
whole,  you  may  truly  attribute  my  filence  to  the 
eclipfe,  but  it  was  that  eclipfe  which  happened  on 
the  i  ft  of  Auffuft. 

o 

I  borrowed  your  Homer  from  the  Bifhop,  (mine 
is  not  yet  landed),  and  read  it  out  in  two  evenings. 
If  it  pleafeth  others  as  well  as  me,  you  have  got 
your  end  in  profit  and  reputation.  Yet  I  am 
angry  at  fome  bad  rhimcs  and  triplets  :  and  pray 
in  your  next  do  not  let  me  have  fo  many  unjuftifi- 
rble  rhymes  to  war  and  gods.  I  tell  you  all  the 
f.uil'LS  I  know  :  only  in  one  or  two  places  you  are 
a  Hale  obfctire;  but  I  expected  you  to  be  fo  in  one 
or  two  and  twenty.  I  have  heard  no  foul  talk  of  it 

./ 

here,  for  indeed  it  is  not  come  over  ;  nor  do  we 
very  much  abound  in  judges,  at  leaft  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  be  acquainted  with  them.  Your  nores 
are  perfectly  good,  and  fo  are  your  preface  and  ef- 
fay.  You  were  pretty  bold  in  mentioning  Lord 
Bolmgbroke  in  that  preface.  I  faw  the  Key  to  the 
Lock  but  yefterday  :  I  think  you  have  changed  it  a 
good  deal,  to  adapt  it  to  the  prefent  times  f . 

"J-Fut  thufe  two  Jaft  obfervations  together, and     it  will  appear,  tha* 

Mr' 
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God  be  thanked,  I  have  yet  no  parliamentary  bu- 
iinefs;  and  if  they  have  none  with  me,  1  fhall  ne- 
ver feek  their  acquaintance.  I  have  not  been 
•very  fond  of  them  for  Ibme  years  paft,  not  when  I 
thought  them  tolerably,  good  ;  and  therefore,  if  I 
can  get  leave  to  be  abient,  I  ihall  be  much  inclined 
to  be  on  that  fide,  when  there  is  a  parliament  on 
this.  But  truly  I  muft  be  a  little  eafy  in  my  mind 
before  I  can  think  of  Scriblerus. 

You  are  to  underftand,  that  I  live  in  the  corner 
of  a  vaft  unfurniilied    houfe.     My  family  confifts 
of  a  fteward,  a   groom,  a   helper  in  the   ftable,  a 
footman,   and  an  old  maid,  who    are  all  at  board- 
wages  ;  and  when  I  do   not  dine  abroad,  or  make 
an  entertainment,   (which  la  ft  is  very  rare),  I  eat  a 
mutton-pye,  and    drink    half  a  pint  of  wine.     My 
amufements  are,  defending  my  imall  dominion  a- 
gainft  the  Archbiihop,  and    endeavouring    to   re- 
duce  my  rebellious   choir.      Perditur  hac  inter  mi- 
fe>o  lux,     I  defire  you  will  preient  my  humble  fer- 
vice  .to   Mr.    Addifon,    Mr.    Ccngreve,    and   Mr. 
Rowe,  and  Gay.     I  am,  and   will    be    always,  ex- 
tremely Yours,  & 


I 


LETTER     IV. 
Mr.  POPE  to  Dr.  SWIFT. 

June  20.    1716. 

Cannot  fuffer   a   friend  to  crofs  the  Iriih  feas, 
without  bearing    a   teftimony  from  me  of  the 


Mr.  Pope  was  neither  wanting  to  his  friends  for  fear  cf  party,  nor 
would  infuU  a  miniftry  to  humour  his  friends,  He  faid  of  himfelf, 
and  I  believe  he  faid  truly,  that  "  he  never  wrote  a  line  to  gr  itify 
'•'  the  animofity  of  any  one  party  at  the  ex^ejlfs  of  another." 

A  a  3 
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conftant  efteem  and  affection  I  am  both  obliged  and 
inclined  to  have  for  you.  It  is  better  he  ihould  tell 
you  than  I,  how  often  you  are  in  our  thoughts, 
and  in  our  cups,  and  how  I  learn  to  Sleep  lefs  *, 
and  drink  more,  whenever  you  are  named  among 
us.  I  look  upon  a  friend  in  Ireland,  as  upon  a 
friend  in  the  other  world,  whom  (Popimly  fpeak- 
ing)  I  believe  constantly  well  difpoied  towards 
me,  and  ready  to  do  me  all  the  good  he  can, 
in  that  State  of  feparation,  though  I  hear  nothing 
from  him,  and  make  addreSTes  to  him  but  very 
rarely.  A  ProteStant  divine  cannot  take  it  amifs, 
that  I  treat  him  in  the  fame  manner  with  my  patron 
faint. 

I  can  tell  you  no  news,  but  what  you  will  not 
fufiiciently  wonder  at,  that  I  Suffer  many  things  as 
an  author  militant ;  whereof,  in  your  days  of  pro- 
bation, you  have  been  a  Sharer,  or  you  had  not  ar- 
rived at  that  triumphant  fhite  you  now  defervedly 
enjoy  in  the  church.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  the 
leaft  hopes  of  the  cardinalet,  though  I  fufFer  for 
my  religion  in  almoSt  every  weekly  paper.  I  have 
begun  to  take  a  pique  at  the  pfahns  of  David,  if 
the  wicked  may  be  credited,  who  have  printed  a 
fcandalous  one  in  my  name  *.  This  report  I  dare 
not  difcourage  too  much,  in  a  profpecl  I  have  at 
prefciit  of  a  pofl  under  the  Marquis  de  Langal- 
lerie  f  ;  wherein,,  if  I  can  but  do  fome  fignal  fer- 
•vice  againft  the  Pope,  I  may  be  considerably  ad- 
vanced by  the  Turks,  the  only  religious  people  I 
dare  confide  in.  If  it  Should  happen  hereafter, 
;that  I  ihould  write  for  the  holy  law  of  Mahomet, 
'}  hope  it  may  make  no  breach  between  you  and  me. 
Every  one  muft  live,  and  I  beg  you  will  not  be  the 

*  Alluding  to  h'is  conftant  cuftom  of  fleeping  after  dinner.  Warb* 

*  In  Curl's  collection. 

f  One    who  made   a  noife   then,  as   Count   Borineval  has  done 
fince, 

man 
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man  to  manage  the  controverfy  againftme.  Tlie 
church  of  Rome  I  judge  (from  many  modern 
fymptoms,  as  well  as  ancient  prophecies)  to  be  in  a 
declining  condition  ;  that  of  England  will  in  a 
fliort  time  be  fcarce  able  to  maintain  her  own  fa- 
mily ;  fo  churches  fink  as  generally  as  banks  in 
Europe,  and  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  that  religion 
and  trade,  which  at  firft  were  open  and  free,  have 
been  reduced  into  the  management  of  companies, 
and  the  roguery  of  directors. 

I  don't  know  why  I  tell  you  all  this,  but  that  I 
always  loved  to  talk  to  you ;  but  this  is  not  a  time 
for  any  man  to  talk  to  the  purpofe.  Truth  is  a 
kind  of  contraband  commodity,  which  I  would  not 
venture  to  export ;  and  therefore  the  only  thing 
tending  that  dangerous  way  which  I  (hall  fay,  is, 
that  I  am,  and  always  will  be,  with  the  utmoft 
fincerity, 

Yours,  £c. 


LETTER    V. 
From  Dr.  SWIFT  to  Mr.  POPE. 


Aug.  30.   1716. 

T  Had  the  favour  of  your's  by  Mr  F.  ;  of  whom, 
•*•  before  any  other  queftion  relating  to  your  health 
or  fortune,  or  fuccefs  as  a  poet,  I  inquired  your 
principles,  in  the  common  form,  "  Is  he  a  Whig, 
"  or  a  Tory  ? '  I  am  forry  to  find  they  are  not 
fo  well  tallied  to  the  prefent  juncture  as  I  could 
wifli.  I  always  thought  the  terms  offaflo  zndjure 
had  been  introduced  by  the  poets,  and  that  poflef- 

fion 
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lion  of  any  fort  in  kings  was  held  an  unexception? 
able  title  in  the  courts  of  Parnaffus.  If  you  do  not 
grow  a  perfecl  good  fubject  in  all  its  prefent  lati- 
tudes, I  lhall  conclude  you  are  become  rich,  and 
able  to  live  without  dedications  to  men  in  power  ; 
whereby  one  ^reat  inconvenience  will  follow,  that 

*  O  ' 

you  and  the  world,  and  pofterity,  will  be  utterly 
ignorant  of  their  virtues.  For  either  your  brethren 
have  miferably  deceived  us  thefe  hundred  years 
pail,  or  power  confers  virtue,  as  naturally  as  five 
of  your  popifli  facrarnents  do  grace.  —  —  You  ileep 
lefs,  and  drink  more;  -  but  your  mafter  Horace 
was  vlni  fomnique  bemgni4S  :  and,  as  I  take  it,  both 
are  proper  for  your  trade.  As  to  mine,  there  are  a 
thoufand  poetical  texts  to  confirm  the  one  ;  and  as 
to  the  other,  I  know  it  was  anciently  the  cuftom  to 
fleep  in-  temples,  for  thofe  who  would  confult  the 
oracles,  "  Who  dictates  to  me  (lumbering  *," 


You  are  an  ill  catholic,  or  a  worfe  geographer; 
for  I  can  allure  you,  Ireland  is  not  a  paradife  ;  and 
I  appeal  even  to  any  Spanifh   divine,  whether  ad- 
drelTes  were  ever  made  to  a  friend   in  hell  or  pur- 
gatory ?  And  who  are  all  thefe  enemies  you  hint  at? 
I  can  only  think  of  Curl,   Gildon,  'Squire  Burnet, 
Blackmore,  and  a  few  others,    whofe  fame  I  have 
forgot.  Tools,  in  my  opinion,  are  as  necefTary  for 
a  good  writer,  as  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  And  befides,  I 
would   fain  know,  whether  every  draper  doth  not 
fliew  you  three  or  four  damn'd   pieces  of  fluff  to 
fet  off  his  good  one  ?  However,  I  will  grant,  that 
one  thorough  book-felling  rogue  is  better  qualified 
to  vex  an    author,  than   all  his  cotemporary  fcrib- 
blers  in  critic  or  fatire,  not  only  by  ftolen  copies  of 
what  was  incorrect,  or  unfit  for  the  public,  but  by 
downright  laying  other  mens  dulnefs  at  your  door. 
I  had  a  long  defign  upon  the  ears  of  that  Curl,  when 

*  Milton, 

I  was 
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I  was  in  credit ;  but  the  rogue  would  never  allow 
me  a  fair  ftrOke  at  them,  although  my  penknife 
was  ready  drawn  and  fharp.  I  can  hardly  believe 
the  relation  of  his  being  poifoned,  although  the 
hillorian  pretends  to  have  been  an  eye-witnels  :  but 
I  beg  pardon,  lack  might  do  it,  although  ratfbane 
would  not.  I  never  faw  the  thing  you  mention  as 
falfely  imputed  to  you  ;  but  I  think  the  frolics  of 
merry  hours,  even  when  we  are  guilty,  fhould  not 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  our  beft  friends,  until  Curl 
and  his  refemblers  are  hanged. 

With  fubmiffion  to  the  better  judgement  of  you 
and  your  friends,  1  take  your  projecl  of  an  em- 
ployment under  the  Turks  to  be  idle  and  unnecef- 
lary.  Havre  a  little  patience,  and  you  will  find 
more  merit  and  encouragement  at  home  by  the 
fame  methods.  You  are  ungrateful  to  your  coun- 
try ;  quit  but  your  own  religion,  and  ridicule  ours, 
and  that  will  allow  you  a  free  choice  for  any  other, 
or  for  none  at  all,  and  pay  you  well  into  the  bar- 
gain. Therefore  pray  do  not  run  and  difgrace  us 
among  the  Turks,  by  telling  them  you  were  forced 
to  leave  your  native  home,  becaufe  we  would  ob- 
lige you  to  be  a  Chriftian  ;  whereas  we  will  make 
it  appear  to  all  the  world,  that  we  only  compelled 
you  to  be  a  Whig. 

There  is  a  young  ingenious  Quaker  in  this  town, 
who  writes  verfes  to  his  miftrefs,  not  very  correc'r, 
but  in  a  ftrain  purely  what  a  poetical  quaker  fhould 
do,  commending  her  look  and  habit,  &c.  It  gave 
me  a  hint,  that  a  fet  of  Quaker  paftorals  might 
fucceed,  if  our  friend  Gay  *  could  fancy  it,  and  I 
think  it  a  fruitful  fubject.  Pray  hear  what  he  fays. 
I  believe  further,  the  paftoral  ridicule  is  not  ex- 
haufted  ;  and  that  a  porter,  footman,  or  chairman's 


*  Gay  wro'e   a   p afforal  of   this  kind,  which  is  publi/hcd  in  his 
works.     Wart. 

paftoral 
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paftoral  f  might  do  well.  Or  what  think  you  of  a 
Newgate  paftoral,  among  the  whores  and  thieves 
there  ? 

Laftly,  to  conclude,  I  love  you  never  the  worfe 
for  feidom  writing  to  you.  I  am  in  an  obfcure 
fcene,  where  you  know  neither  thing  nor  perfon. 
I  can  only  anfwer  yours,  which  I  promife  to  do  af- 
ter a  fort,  whenever  you  think  fit  to  employ  me. 
But  I  can  aflure  you,  the  fcene  and  the  times  have 
deprefled  me  wonderfully  ;  for  T  will  impute  no 
defeat  to  thofe  two  paltry  years  which  have  ilipt  by 
iince  I  had  the  happinefs  to  fee  you.  I  am,  with 
the  trueft  eiteem, 

Tours, 


g  ©  ss 

LETTER    VI.  * 
From  Dr.  SWIFT  to  Mr.  POPE, 


Dublin,   Jan.  10.   1721. 

A  Thoufand  things  have  vexed  me  of  late  years, 
*  *•  upon  which  I  am  determined  to  lay  open  my 
mind  to  you,  I  rather  chufe  to  appeal  to  you  than 

to. 


•}-  Swift  himfelf  wrote  one  of  this  kind,  intitled,  "  Dermot  i.nd 
"  Shedah." 

*  This  letter  Mr.  Pope  never  received,  nor  did  he  believe  it  was 
ever  lent.  Pope  and  Wark. 

•\  This  letter  deferves  the  greater  attention,  as  It  feems  to  furni/h 
mo;e  materials  of  Dr.  Swift's  life  and  principle?,  than  any  other  of 
his  epiftalaiy  writings.  Tha  letter  breathes  an  air  of  fincerity  and 
freedom,  and  is  addrcfied  to  a  particular  friend,  at  a  time  when  the 
views  of  ambition  were  at  an  end.  It  may  therefore  be  confidered 
as  a  confeffion  of  one  departing  from  this  world >  who  cnly  is  dtfirous 
to  vindicate  his  own  character,  and  is  anxious  that  his  afhes  may  reft 
in  peace. 

It  was  written  immediately  after  the  arbitrary  conduft  of  a  jucLe  in 
Ireland,,  who  endecvcured  to  dcdroy  the  freedom  of  juries,  and  con- 
sequently the  very  efTence  of  that  liberty  and  fafety  which  we  have 
a  rigru  to  poflefs  by  the  conftitutkn  of  our  ftate.  Swift  very  gene- 

roullv 
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to  my  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Whitfhed,  under  the  fi- 
tuation  I  am  in.  For  I  take  this  caufe  properly  to 
lie  before  you.  You  are  a  much  fitter  judge  of 
what  concerns  the  credit  of  a  writer,  the  injuries 

that 


rcufly  declares  h'.mfdf  cverfe  to  all  rigorous  proceedings  agai-nft  per- 
fons  fi fpe£U'd  of  problematical  guilt,  <l  By  huh  /hict  inquiries," 
lays  he,  (i  a  gate  is  left  open  to  the  whole  tiibe  cf  informers;  the 
"  m.'fl  arctufed,  proftitute,  and  abandoned  race,  that  Gi.d  ever  per- 
"  mitted  to  pl^ue  mankind."  Upon  this  fubje<£r.  I  cannot  avoid  re- 
colleciing  feme  parti  ulars  from  a  book,  which  has  lately  given  me 
great  delight  and  infiruclion,  and  which  I  recommend  very  warmly 
to  you;  peiu'al.  I  mean  Ueiprit  des  kix.  The  author  M.  de  Mon- 
ttfquieu,  obfervcs,  c<  that  mformets  have  been  chiefly  encouraged 
"  under  the  molt  tyrannical  governments.  In  the  reign  of  Tibeiius, 
"  liiumphal  ornaments  were  conferred  upon  them,  andfaiues  erec"t- 
"  ed  to  their  hon  ur.  In  the  reign  cf  Nero,  upon  the  difcovery  and 
"  punishment  of  a  pretended  confpiracy,  triumphal  digni  ies  were 
"  allotted  to  Tt;rpilianu?,  Cocceius  Nerva,  and  Tigillinus."  In  an- 
other part  of  his  .bock,  the  Baron  de  Monte ftpieu  lakes  notice,  fi  that 
*'  in  Turkey,  where  little  regard  is  fhewn  to  the  honour,  lives,  or 
"  eflates  of  the  fubjecl,  all  caufes  are  determined  by  the  prefiding  Ba- 
"  fhaw  :  and  in  Rcm?,  the  judges  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  declare, 
"  that  the  perfon  accufed  was  gu  Ity  of  a  particular  crime,  and  then 
"  the  puniftimem  was  found  in  the  laws."  From  thefe  and  other 
examples  of  arbitrary  government,  this  elegant  author  takes  a  partir 
cular  pleafure  in  diftinguiihir.g  and  admiring  the  civil  conflituiicn  of 
England  5  where,  he  fays,  "  the  jury  determine,  whether  the  fac"l 
'*  biought  ur.dcr  their  cognifance  be  proved  or  not }  if  it  be  proved, 
"  the  judge  pronounces  the  puniftiment  infiif>ed  b)  the  law  for  fuch 
"  a  particular  faft  :  and  for  thi?,"  adds  the  Baron,  "  he  need  only 
"  cpen  their  eyes."  I3ut  if  M.  de  Monte fquieu  had  read  ^wife's 
letter,  or  indeed  had  recollected  many  notorious  facts  of  our  hiftory, 
he  muft  have  cbferved,  that  the  judges  have  been  often  fo  deaf  to  the 
repeated  voice  of  the  jury,  and  have  not  only  fhut  their  eyes  againll 
our  excellent  law?,  but  h.ive  afTumed  <{  that  terrible  and  menacing 
•f  ?\r  which  Commodus  ordered  to  be  given  to  his  fratucs." 

The  method  rf  trials  by  juries,  is  generally  locked  upon  as  cne 
of  the  moil  exceller.t  branches  of  cur  conftiuition.  In  theory  it  cer- 
tainly appears  in  that  light.  According  to  the  original  eftablifhment, 
the  jurors  are  to  be  men  cf  competent  fortunes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  are  to  be  fo  avowedly  indifferent  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, thc,t  no  reafonable  exception  can  be  made  to  them  on  either 
f;dc,  In  treafon,  the  perfon  accufed  has  a  right  to  challenge  five  and 
thirty,  and  in  fellcny  twenty,  without  fhewing  c^ure  of  challenge. 
Nothing  can  be  more  equitable.  No  prifor.cr<an  dtfire  a  fairer  field. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  our  juries  are  ofcen  compofcd  of  men  of 
mec.n  ellates,  and  low  understandings.  Many  difficult  points  of  Jaw 
are  brought  before  them,  and  fubmitted  to  their  verdict,  when  per- 
haps 
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that  are  done  him,  and  the  reparations  he  ought  to 
receive.  Befides,  I  doubt  whether  the  arguments 
I  could  fuggefl  to  prove  my-  own  innocence,  would 
be  of  much  weight  from  the  gentlemen  of  th'e  long 

robe 


haps  ihey  are  not  capable  of  determining,  properly  and  judicioufly, 
fuch  nice  matteiS  of  juflice,  although  thejuogefi  ot  the  court  explain 
the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  law  which  arifes  upon  it.  But  if 
they  are  not  defective  in  knowledge,  th-y  are  fometimes,  I  fear,  from 
their  flation  and  injigence,  liable  to  coiruption.  This  indeed  is  an 
objection  more  to  the  privilege  lodged  with  juries,  than  to  the  inftitu- 
tion  itfelf.  The  point  molt  liable  to  objection,  is  the  power  which. 
any  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  have  to  ftarve  the  reft  into  a  compli- 
ance with  their  opinion  ;  fo  that  the  verdict  may  pofHbly  be  given  by 
fbength  of  conftitution,  not  by  conviction  of  conference  }  "  and 
t{  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine." 

In  this  letter  is  mod  evidently  difplayed  Swift's  immutable  attachment 
to  Ireland.  Such  a  kind  of  patriotifm  mu ft  have  proceeded  from  a 
true  love  of  liberty  5  for  he  hated  individuals,  and  dcipifed  molt  of 
the  men  of  proper'  y  and  power  in  that  kingdom  :  he  owed  them  no 
obligations  ;  ar.d  while  by  his  writings  he  laboured  to  make  their 
pofte*ity  happy,  he  forced  from  themfelves  ar.  involuntary,  but  uni- 
verOal  applaufe.  His  conduct  was  to  uniform  and  confront  in  the 
caufe  of  Ireland,  that  he  not  only  gained  the  praife,  but  the  confi- 
dence of  that  whole  nation  5  who  are  a  people  feldom,  if  ever,  in- 
clined to  ftudy  and  purfue  their  own  intereft,  and  who  are  always  ex- 
ceedirgly  apt  to  fufpecl  any  advice  that  is  contrary,  or  in  defiance  to 
a  mini  Aerial  direction. 

Shift's  principles  of  government  feem  to  have  been  founded  upon 
that  excellent  maxim,  "  Salus  populi  fuprema  eft  lex."  He  begins 
by  clearing  himfelf  from  Jacobilifm.  He  fpeaks  of  the  revolution 
as  a  neceflary  but  dangerous  expedient,  which  has  fince  been  attended 
with  unavoidable  bad  confequences.  He  declares  his  mortal  antipa- 
thy to  ftanding  armies  in  time  of  peace.  He  adores  the  wifJom  of 
that  institution  which  rendered  o'jr  parliaments  annual.  He  prefers 
the  landed  to  the  monud  intereft,  and  exprefies  a  ncble  abhorrence 
to  the  fufpenlion  of  thofe  laws  Upon  which  the  liberty  of  the  fubje<£l 
depends.  Whin  thefe  articles  of  his  political  tenets  are  examined, 
they  will  leave  no  room •> for  any  one  particular  party  to  afTu me  the 
honour  of  having  had  him  in  their  alliance.  He  was  neither  Whig 
nor  Tory,  neither  Jacobite  nor  Republican.  He  was  Dr.  Swift. 

His  judgement  in  relation  to  the  vifib'e  decay  of  literature  and  go;  d 
fenfe,  is  perfectly  juiT.  He  attributes  this  national  calamity  to  the 
prevailing  luxury  ot  the  times;  which  he  inftancts  in  the  encovrage- 
ment  of  factions,  and  of  feveral  public  diverfo^s,  all  '.ending  to  the 
increafe  of  folly,  ignorance,  and  vice.  His  fe.rimtnts  are  delivered 
mote  with  the  air  of  a  philofopher  than  of  a  ci  /ine  :  and  the  conclu- 
fion  of  tire  letter  is  fo  proper  and  fo  excelJent  a  defence  of  his  own 
munnsr  of  adlin^,  ar.d  ihiiiking,  that,  in  regard  to  his  memory,  f 

%  muft 
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robe  to  thofe  in  furs,  upon  whofe  decifion  about 
the  difference  of  ftyle  or  fentiments,  I  fhould  be 
very  unwilling  to  leave  the  merits  of  my  caufe. 

Give  me  leave  then  to  put  you  in  mind,  (altho* 
you  cannot  ealily  forget  it),  that,  about  ten  weeks 
before  the  Qiieen's  death,  I  left  the  town,  upon, 
occasion  of  that  incurable  breach  among  the  great 
men  at  court,  and  went  down  to  Berkfhire;  where 
you  may  remember  that  you  gave  me  the  favour  of 
a  vitit.  White  I  was  in  that  retirement,  I  writ  a 
difcourfe  which  I  thought  might  be  ufeful  in  fuch 
a  juncture  of  affairs,  and  fent  it  up  to  London  ; 
but,  upon  fosne  difference  in  opinion  between  me 
and  a  certain  great  minifter  now  abroad,  the  pub- 
lifhing  of  it  was  deferred  fo  long,  that  the  Queen 
died  ;  atid  I  recalled  my  copy,  which  hath  been  e- 
ver  fince  in  fafe  hands.  In  a  few  weeks  after  the 
lofs  of  that  excellent  princefs,  I  came  to  my  ftation 
here  ;  where  I  have  continued  ever  fince  in  the 
greateft  privacy,  and  utter  ignorance  of  thofe  events 
which  are  moft  commonly  talked  of  in  the  world. 
I  neither  know  the  names  nor  number  of  the  royal 
family  which  now  reigns,  further  than  the  prayer- 
book  informs  me.  I  cannot  tell  who  is  chancellor, 
who  are  fecretaries,  nor  with  what  nations  we  are 
in  peace  or  war.  And  this  manner  of  life  was  not 
taken  up  out  of  any  fort  of  affectation,  but  merely 
to  avoid  giving  offence,  and  for  fear  of  provoking 
party -zeal. 

I  had  indeed  written  fome  memorials  of  the  four 
laft  years  of  the  Queen's  reign,  with  fome  other 
informations  which  I  received,  as  necefliiry  mate- 
rials to  qualify  me  for  doing  fomething  in  an  em- 


mul  be  a   the  tr  ub'e  of  tranfcr'Ving  it.     [Here  the  1-ift  rara-fjph  of 
tli  -  letter  is  inf-r'ed.j 

I,i  (lion,  this  letter  is  one  of  the  mctf  fertous  and  b.fl  perfo.  manccs 
that  he  has  givon  Ub  in  the  Cp^ftolary  way.     0<reryt 
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ployment  then  defigned  me  *  :  but  as  it  was  at  the 
difpofal  of  a  perfon  who  had  not  the  fmallcft 
{hare  of  fteadinefs  or  fincerky,  I  difdained  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Thefe  papers,  at  my  few  hours  of  health  and 
Heifure,  I  have  been  digefting  into  order  by  one 
fheet  at  a  time  f  ;  for  I  dare  not  venture  any  fur- 
ther, left  the  humour  of  fearching  and  feizing  pa- 
per* ihould  revive  ;  not  that  I  am  in  pain  of  any 
danger  to  myfelf,  (for  they  contain  i>othing  of  pre- 
fent  times  or  pcrfons,  upon  which  I  ihall  never  lofc 
a  thought  while  there  is  a  cat  or  a  fpaniel  in  the 
hotife),  but  to  preferve  them  from  being  loft  among 
melTengers  and  clerks. 

I  have  written,  in  this  kingdom,  a  difcourfe  to 
perfuade  the  wretched  people  to  wear  their  own 
manufactures,  in  flea  d  of  thofe  from  England  {. 
This  treatiie  foon  fpread  very  faft,  being  agreeable 
to  the  fentiments  of  the  whole  nation,  except  of 
thoie  gentlemen  who  had  employments,  or  were 
expectants.  Upon  which  a  perfon  in  great  office 
here  immediately  took  the  alarm.  He  fent  in  hafte 
for  the  Chief  Juftice,  and  informed  him  of  a  fedi- 
tious,  factious,  and  virulent  pamphlet  lately  pub- 
limed,  with  a  defign  of  fetting  the  two  kingdoms 


*   Hiftoriographer. 

•f  Thefe  papers  fome  years  after  were  brolght  finifhcd  by  the 
Dean  into  England,  with  an  intention  to  publifli  them.  But  a  friend 
on  whofe  iudj;tmer.t  he  relied,  (the  fame  I  fuppofe  whom  he  men- 
tions above,  as  being  abroad  at  the  time  of  writing  this  Ktter),  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  that  defign.  He  tolu  the  Dean,  there  were  fever aj 
fufts  he  knew  to  be  falfe,  and  that  the  whole  v.as  fo  much  in  tke 
fpirit  of  party-writing,  that  though  it  might  have  made  a  feafo  :able 
phamphlet  in  the  time  of  their  administration,  it-was  a  d'fhonctir  to 
V.;ft  bifto:y.  The  Dean  would  do  nothing  againft  his  friend's  judge- 
ment j  yet  it  extremely  chagrined  him  :  and  he  told  a  common  friend 
thnt  fi  cc  ***  did  not  approve  his  hiftoty,  he  would  caft  it  into  the 
fire,  the  ugh  it  was  the  beft  work  he  had  ever  written.  However, 
;r  did  not  undergo  this  fate,  and  is  Lid  to  be  yet  in  being. 

J   A  propofal    for  tlic  univerfal   ufa  of  Irifii  manwfa<flures. 

at 
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at  variance  ;  directing  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
printer  fhould  be  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  rigour 
„  of  law.  The  Chief  Juftice  hud  fo  quick  an  under- 
ftanding,  that  he  refblved,  if  poffible,  to  outdo  his 
orders.  The  grand  juries  of  the  country  and  city 
were  practifed  effectually  with,  to  reprefent  the 
faid  pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epithets  ;  for 
which  they  had  thanks  fcnt  them  from  England, 
and  their  prefentments  publifhed  for  fei  era]  reefes 
in  all  the  news-papers.  The  printer  was  fe>zed, 
and  forced  to  give  great  bail.  After  his  trial  the 
jury  brought  him  in  not  guilty,  although  they  had 
been  culled  with  the  utmoft  induftry  ;  the  Chief 
Juftice  fent  them  back  nine  times,  and  kept  them 
eleven  hours,  until,  being  perfectly  tired  out,  they 
were  forced  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  mercy  of  the 
judge,  by  what  they  call  a  fpecial  verdict.  During 
the  trial,  the  Chief  Juftice,  a.Tiong  other  fingulari- 
ties,  laid  his  hand  on  his  breaft,  and  protefted  fo- 
lemnly,  that  the  author's  defign  was  to  bring  in  the 
pretender  ;  although  there  was  not  a  fingle  fyllable 
of  party  in  the  whole  treatife,  and  although  it  was 
known,  that  the  moft  eminent  of  thofe  who  pro- 
fefTed  his  own  principles,  publicly  difallowed  his 
proceedings.  But  the  caufe  being  fo  very  odious 
and  impopular,  the  trial  of  the  verdict  was  defer- 
red from  one  term  to  another,  until,  upon  the 
Duke  of  Gr — ft — n  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  arrival, 
his  Grace,  after  mature  advice,  and  permifiion 
from  England,  was  pleafed  to  grant  a  Adi  profi- 
qui. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  becaufe  it  is  faid 
that  the  man  is  no  ill  decider  in  common  cafes  of 
property,  where  party  is  out  of  the  queftion  :  but 
when  that  intervenes,  with  ambition  at  heels  to 
pufh  it  forward,  it  muft  needs  confound  any  man 
of  little  fpirit  and  low  birth,  who  h  uh  no  other 
endowment  than  that  fort  of  knowledge,  which, 

B  b  2  however 
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however  pofiefTed  in  the  higheft  degree,   can  poffi- 
bly  give  no  one  good  quality  to  the  mind  *. 

It  is  true,  I  have  been  much  concerned  for  feve- 
ral  years  paft,  upon  account  of  the  public,  as  well: 
as  for  myielf,  to  fee  how  ill  a  tafte  for  wit  and  fenfe 
prevails  in  the  world,  which  politics,  and  South-fea, 
and  party,  and  operas,  and  mafquerades,  have  in- 
troduced.  For,  befides  many  infipid  papers  which 
the  malice  of  fome  hath  intitled  me  to,  there  are 
many  perfons  appearing  to  wifh  me  well,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  judges  of  my  ftile  and  manner,  who 
have  yet  afcribed  fome  writings  to  me,  of  which 
any  man  of  common  fenfe  and  literature  would  be 
heartily  afhamed.  I  cannot  forbear  inftancing  a 
treatife  called  a  "  Dedication  upon  dedications," 
which  many  would  have  to  be  mine,  although  it  be 
as  empty,  dry,  and  fervile  a  competition,  as  I  re- 
member at  any  time  to  have  read.  But,  above  all,, 
there  is  one  circumftanee  which  makes  it  impoffible 
for  me  to  have  been  author  of  a  treatife,  wherein-, 
there  are  feveral  pages  containing  a  panegyric  on 


*  This  is  a  very  ftrange  a^ertion.  To  fupf-ofe  that  a  confurnmate 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  by  \vhichcivilized  ibcitties  are  governed,  can 
"  give  no  one  good  quality  to  the  mind,"  is  making  ethics  (of  which- 
public  laws  are  fo  confdeiable  a  part)  a  very  unprofitable  Hudy.  The 
bell  dlvifion  of  the  fciences  is  rhat  old  ore  of  Plato,  into  ethic^ 
jhyrcs,  and  logic.  Thf  fcve.er  philosophers  condemn  a  total  appli- 
cation to  the  two  latter,  becanfe  they  ha'. e  no  tendency  to  mend  the1 
he;irt  ;  and  recc  mm  nd  the  frft  as  our  principal  nudv,  for  its  efficacy 
in  this  imp  itnnt  feivice.  And,  fure,  if  any  human  fpecula'ionS' 
can  mend  the  heart,  they  muft  be  thefe  which  have  man  for  thein 
olj°<fr,  as  a  reafonable,  a  focal,  and  a  civil  beinq;.  And  thefe  are  all', 
included  under  ethics,  whether  y<  u  call  the  fticnce  morality  or  laitm 
Ann  with  regard  -o  the  law  of  England,  we  muftbe  much  prejudiccdJ 
ag?iiift  it,  not  vo  allow,  tlia'  wh^.t  Tu'ly  afF:ms  cor  ceming  the  law' 
of  the  twelve  table?,  may  wirh  more  juf.ice  be  applied  to  curs.  "  Fre-J 
ft  mant  omnes  licet,  dicam  qucd  fentio  :  bibliothecas  mechercule' 
fe  omnium  philofophorum,  unum  mini  vicktur  Pandeftarum  voiu- 
t(  men,  el  uthcritatis  pondere  et  utilitatis  ubertate,  fupeiare."  But 
the  left  proof  of  -its  moral  efficncy,  is  ihe  manners  of  its  prcfePbrs  :] 
andthtfe,  in  every  age,  have  been  fuch  as  were  the  firft  imp;oved,^ 
•r  the  laft  corrupted,  Warb, 

King 
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King  George  ;  of  whofe  character  and  perfon  I  am. 
utterly  ignorant,  nor  ever  had  once  the  curioiity 
to  inquire  into  either,  living  at  ib  great  a  diftance 
as  I  do,  and  having  long  done  with  whatever  can 
relate  to  public  matters. 

Indeed,  I  have  formerly  delivered  my  thoughts 
Very  freely  whether  I  were  aiked  or  no  ;  but  never 
affected  to  be  a  counfellor,  to  which  1  had  no  man- 
ner of  call.  I  was  humbled  enough  to  fee  myfclf 
fo  far  outdone  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  my  own 
trade  as  a  fcholar,  and  too  good  a  courtier  not  to 
difcover  his  contempt  of  thole  who  would  be  men 
of  importance  out  of  their  iphere.  Befides,  to  fay 
the  truth,  although  I  have  known  many  great  rr.i* 
nifters  re.idy  enough  to  hear  opinions,  yet  I  have 
hardly  feen  one  that  would  ever  defcend  to  take 
advice  :  and  this  pedantry  arileth  from  a  maxim 
themfelves  do  not  believe,  at  the  fame  time  they 
prictife  by  it,  That  there  is  fomething  profound  in 
politics,  which  men  of  plain  honeit  lenfe  cannot 
arrive  to. 

I  only  wifli  my  endeavours  had  fucceeded  bette 
in  the  great  point  I  had  at  heart,  which  was  that  of 
reconciling  the  minifters  to  each  ether.  This  mi^hf 
have  been  done,  if  others  who  had  more  concern 
and  more  influence  would  have  acted  their  parts  ; 
and  if  this  had  fucceeded,  the  public  intercft,  both 
of  church  and  Hate,  would  not  have  been  the 
worfe,  nor  the  Pioteilant  iucceilion  endangered. 

But,  whatever  opportunities  a  conftant  attend- 
ance of  four  years  might  have  givf  n  me  for  endea- 
Touring  to  do  good  offices  to  part  cular  pcrions,  I 
deferve  at  leaft  to  iind  tolerable  quarter  from  thole 
of  the  other  party  ;  for  many  of  which  I  was  a 
conftant  advocate  with  the  L«irl  of  Oxford;  and 
for  this  I  appeal  to  his  Lordfhip.  He  knows  hovi 
often  I  prefTed  him  in  favour  of  Mr.  Addifon,  Mr. 
Congreve,  Mr.  Rowe,  and  Mr.  Steele ;  although  I 
freely  confefs,  that  his  Lordflijp's  kundnefs  to  them 

J3  b  3  was 
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\vas  altogether  owing  to  his  generous  notions,  and 
the  efteeRi  he  had  for  their  wit  and  oarts,  of  which 
I  could  only  pretend  to  be  a  remembrancer  For 
I  can  never  forget  the  anfwer  he  gave  to  the  late 
Lord  Hallifax,  who,  upon  the  firft  change  of  the 
miniftry,  interceded  with  him  to  fpare  Mr.  Con- 
greve.  It  was  by  repeating  thefe  two  lines  of  Vir- 

gil, 

Non  obtufa  adco  geftamus  peclora  Poeni, 

Nee  tarn  aver  jus  equos  Tyria  So!  jungit  ab  ur&e. 

Pur fu ant  to  which  he  always  treated  Mr.  Congreve 
with  the  greateft  perfonal  civilities,  affuring  him  of 
his  conftnnt  favour  and  protection  ;  and  adding, 
that  he  would  ftudy  to  do  fomething  better  for 
him 

I  remember  it  was  in  thofe  times  a  ufual  fubject 
of  raillery  towards  me  among  the  minifters,  That 
I  never  came  to  them  without  a  Whig  in  my  fleeve; 
which  I  do  not  fay  with  any  view  towards  making 
my  court :  for  the  new  principles  *  fixed  to  thofe 
of  that  denomination,  I  did  then,  and  do  now  from, 
my  heart  abhor,  deteft,  and  abjure,  as  wholly  de- 
generate fro  n  their  predeceflbrs.  I  have  converfed 
in  fome  freedom  with  more  minifters  of  ftate  of  all 
parties  than  ufually  happens  to  men  of  my  level : 
and  I  confefs,  in  their  capacity  as  minifters,  i  look 
Upon  the>n  as  a  race  of  people  whofe  acquaintance 
no  man  would  court,  otherwife  than  upon  the 
fcore  of  vanity  or  ambition.  The  firft  quickly 
wears  off,  (and  is  the  vice  of  low  minds ;  for  a  man 
of  fpirit  is  too  proud  to  be  vain),  and  the  other 
•was  not  my  cafe.  Betides,  having  never  received 
more  than  one;  fmall  favour,  I  was  under  no  necef- 
ficy  of  being  a  flave  to  men  in  power  ,  but  chofe 


*  He  means    particularly  the  principle  at  that  time  charged  upon 
them  by  their  enemies,  of  an  intention  "to  profaibe  the  Tories." 

my 
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my  friends  by  their  personal  merit,  without  exa- 
mining how  far  their  notions  agreed  with  the  poli- 
tics then  in  vogue.  I  frequently  converted  with 
Mr.  Addifon,  and  the  others  I  named,  (except  Mr. 
Steele),  during  all  my  Lord  Oxford's  miniftry  ;  and 
Mr.  Addifon's  fri«  ndfhip  to  me  continued  inviola- 
ble, with  as  much  kindnefs  as  when  we  ufed  to 
meet  at  my  Lord  Sommers  *  or  Halifax,  \s-ho  were 
leaders  of  the  oppofiie  party. 

I  would  infer  from  all  this,  that  it  is  with  great 
injuftice  I  have  thefe  many  years  been  pelted  by 
your  pamphleteers,  merely  upon  account  of  fome 
regard  which  the  Queen's  lail  minifters  were  pleafed 
to  have  for  me :  and  yet  in  my  confcience  I  think 
I  am  a  partaker  in  every  ill  delign  they  had  againfl 
the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  or  the  liberties  and  reli- 
gion of  their  country ;  and  can  lay  with  Cicero, 
"  thut  I  mould  be  proud  to  be  included  with  them 
"  in  all  their  actions,  tanquum  in  equo  Trojano." 
But  if  I  have  never  discovered,  by  my  words,  writ- 
ings, or  actions,  any  party-virulence  f,  or  danger- 
ous defigns  againft  the  prefent  powers;  if  my  friend- 
fhip  and  converfation  were  equally  fhewn  among 
thofe  who  liked  or  difproved  the  proceedings  then 
at  court,  and  that  I  was  known  to  be  a  common 
friend  of  all  deferving  perfons  of  the  latter  fort, 
when  they  were  in  diftrefs ;  I  cannot  but  think  it 
hard,  that  I  am  not  fuffered  to  run  quietly  among 
the  common  herd  of  people,  whofe  opinions  unfor- 
tunately differ  from  thofe  which  lead  to  favour  and 
preferment. 

I  ought  to  let  you  know,  that  the  thing  we  called 
a  Whig  in  England,  is  a  creature  altogether  differ- 


*  Lord  Sommers  had  very  warmly  recommended  Dr.  Swift  to  the 
favoai  of  Lord  Wharton,  when  re  went  the  Queen's  Lieutenant  into 
Ireland  in  the  year  1709.  War}). 

f  The  "  Examiners,"  I  fuppofe,  were  no'.,  ihen  ^ublilhcd  arr.ongft 
the  Dean's  works.  Jfarb, 

cnt 
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ent  from  thofe  of  the  fame  denomination  here  ;  at 
leaft  it  was  fo  during  the  reign  of  her  late  iMajefty. 
Whether  thofe  on  your  fide  hath  changed  or  no, 
it  hath  not  been  my  bufmefs  to  inquire  I  remem- 
ber my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Addifon,  when  he 
firft  came  over  hither  fecretary  to  the  Earl  of  Whar- 
ton,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  extremely  offend- 
ed at  the  conduct  and  difcourfe  of  the  chief  mana- 
gers here  He  told  me  they  were  a  fort  of  people 
who  feemed  to  think,  that  the  principles  of  a  Whig 
confifted  in  nothing  elfe  but  damning  the  church, 
reviling  the  clergy,  abetting  the  difTenters,  and 
fpeaking  contemptibly  of  revealed  religion. 

I  was  difcouriing  ibme  years  ago  with  a  certain 
minifter  about  that  Whiggiih  or  Fanatical  genius  fo 
prevalent  among  the  Engliih  of  this  kingdom  :  his 
Lordihip  accounted  for  it  by  that  number  of  Crom- 
well's folcUers,  adventurers  eftablifhed  here,  who 
were  all  of  the  foureft  leaven,  and  the  meaneft 
birth,  and  whofe  pofterity  are  now  in  poiTeffion  of 
their  lands  and  their  principles.  However,  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  of  late  fome  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  grown  weary  of  quarrelling,  becauie  intereft, 
the  great  motive  of  quarrelling,  is  at  an  end  ;  for 
it  is  hardly  worth  contending  who  fliall  be  an  ex- 
cifeman,  a  country-vicar,  a  crier  in  the  courts,  or 
an  under-clerk. 

You  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
perfpn  fo  ill  treated  as  I  have  been,  muft,  at 
fome  time  or  other,  have  difcovered  very  dangerous 
opinions  in  government.  In  anfwer  to  which,  I 
will  tell  you  what  my  political  principles  were  in  the 
time  of  her  late  glorious  Majefty,  which  I  never 
contradicted  by  any  action,  writing,  or  difcourfe. 

Firlt,  I  always  declared  myfelf  againft  a  Popifh 
fucceflbr  to  the  crown,  whatever  title  he  might  have 
by  the  proximity  of  blood.  Neither  did  I  ever  re- 
gard the  right  line,  except  upon  two  accounts; 
iirft,  as  it  was  eftablifhed  by  law  j  and,  fecondly, 

as 
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as  it  hatli  much  weight  in  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  nece.flity  may  aboliih  any  law,  but  cannot 
alter  the  femiments  of  the  vulgar  ;  right  of  inheri- 
tance being  perhaps  the  moil  popular  of  all  topics  : 
and  therefore  in  great  changes,  when  that  is  broke, 
there  will  remain  much  heart-burning  and  difcon- 
tent  among  the  meaner  people,  which,  under  a 
weak  prince  and  corrupt  administration,  may  have 
the  worft  confequences  upon  the  peace  of  any 
date. 

As  to  what  is  called  a  revolution  principle,  my 
opinion  was  this,  That  whenever  thofe  evils  which 
ufually  attend  and  follow  a  violent  change  of  go- 
vernment, were  not  in  probability  fo  pernicious  as 
the  grievances  we  fuffer  under  a  preient  power,  then 
the  public  good  will  juflify  fuch  a  revolution  And 
this  I  took  to  have  been  the  cafe  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  expedition  ;  although  in  the  confequen- 
ces it  produced  fome  very  bad  effects,  which  arc 
likely  to  flick  long  enough  by  us. 

I  had  likewife  in  thofe  days  a  mortal  antipathy  a- 
gainft  ftanding  armies  in  times  of  peace ;  becaufe  I 
always  took  (landing  armies  to  be  only  fervants  hir- 
ed by  the  mailer  of  the  family  for  keeping  his  own 
children  in  flavery ;  and  becaufe  I  conceived,  that 
a  prince  who  could  not  think  himfelf  fecure  with- 
out mercenary  troops,  muft  needs  have  a  feparate 
intereft  from  that  of  his  fubjccls;  although  I  am 
not  ignorant  of  thofe  artificial  neceilities  which  a 

O 

corrupted  miniilry  can  create  for  keeping  up  forces 
to  fupport  a  faction  againfl  the  public  intereft, 

As  to  parliaments,  I  adored  the  wiidom  of  that 
Gothic  inflitution  which  made  them  annual ;  and 
I  was  confident  our  liberty  could  never  be  placed  up- 
on a  firm  foundation,  until  that  ancient  law  were 
reilored  among  us.  For  who  fees  not,  that  while 
fuch  aflemblies  are  permitted  to  have  a  longer  du- 
ration, there  grows  up  a  commerce  of  corruption 
between  the  miniflry  and  the  deputies,  wherein 

they 
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they  both  find  their  accounts,  to  the  manifeft  dan- 
ger of  liberty  ?  which  traffic  would  neither  anfvver 
the  deiign  nor  expence,  if  parliaments  met  once  a- 
year. 

I  ever  abo'oiinnted  that  fcheme  of  politics,  (now 
about  thirty  years  old),  of  fetting  up  a  moneyed 
intereft  in  oppolition  to  the  .landed.  For  I  conceived 
there  couid  not  be  a  truer  maxim  in  our  govern- 
ment than  this,  That  the  pofleflbrs  of  the  foil  are  the 
belt  judges  of  what  is  for  the  advantage  of  the 
kingdom.  If  others  had  thought  the  fame  way, 
funJs  of  credit  and  Sotith-fca  projects  would  nei- 
ther have  been  felt  nor  heard  of. 

I  couid  never  difcover  the  neceffity  of  fufpend- 
ing  any  law  upon  which  the  liberty  of  the  molt  in- 
nocent perfcns  depended;  neither  do  I  think  this 
practice  hath  made  the  taite  of  arbitrary  power  fo 
agi-eeible,  as  that  we  ihouid  defire  to  fee  it  repeat- 
ed. Every  rebellion  fubdued  and  plot  difcovered, 
contribute  to  the  firmer  eitabliihment  of  the  prince. 
In  the  latter  cafe  the  knot  of  confpirators  is  entire- 
ly broke,  and  they  are  to  begin  their  v/ork  a-new 
under  a  thoufand  difadvantages  :  fo  that  thofe  di- 
ligent inquiries  into  remote  and  problematical  guilt, 
with  new  power  of  inforcing  them  by  chains  and 
dungeons,  to  every  perfon  whofe  face  a  minifter 
thinks  fit  to  diflike,  are  not  only  oppofitc  to  that 
maxim,  which  declareth  it  better  that  ten  guilty 
men  fliouid  efcape,  than  one  innocent  fuffer  ;  but 
likewife  leave  a  gate  wide  open  to  the  whole  tribe 
of  informers,  the  moft  accurfed,  and  proftitute, 
and  abandoned  race,  that  God  ever  permitted  to 
plague  mankind. 

It  is  true  the  Romans  had  a  cuftom  of  chilling  a 
dictator,  daring  whofe  administration  the  power  of 
other  magiftrates  was  fufpended.  But  this  was 
done  upon  the  greateft  emergencies  ;  a  war  near 
their  doors,  or  fome  civil  daTention :  for  armies 
muft  be  governed  by  arbitrary  power.  But  when 

the 
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the  virtue  of  that  commonwealth  gave  place  to 
luxury  and  ambition,  this  very  office  of  dictator 
became  perpetual,  in  the  perfons  of  the  Crefars  and 
.their  fucceilbrs,  the  moft  infamous  tyrants  that  have 
any  where  appeared  in  ftory. 

Thefe  are  fome  of  the  ientiments  I  had  relating 
to  public  affairs,  while  I  was  in  the  world.  What 
they  are  at  prefent,  is  of  little  importance  either  to 
that  or  myfelf  :  neither  can  I  truly  fay  I  have  any 
at  all;  or,  if  I  had,  I  dare  not  venture  to  publiih 
them  :  for  however  orthodox  they  may  be  while  I 
am  now  writing,  they  may  become  criminal  enough 
to  bring  me  into  trouble  before  midfummer.  And 
indeed  I  have  often  wilhed,  for  fome  time  paft, 
that  a  political  catechifm  might  be  published  by  au- 
thority four  times  a-year,  in  order  to  inftru£t  us 
how  we  are  to  fpeak,  write,  and  aft,  during  the 
current  quarter.  I  have  by  experience  felt  the 
want  of  fuch  an  innTuclor  :  for  intending  to  make 
my  court  to  fome  people  on  the  prevailing  fide,  by 
advancing  certain  old  Whiggifh  principles,  which  it 
feems  had  been  exploded  about  a  month  before,  I 
have  panned  for  aduTaffected  perfon.  I  am  not  igno- 
rant how  idle  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  in  oblcurity 
to  attempt  defending  his  reputation  as  a  writer, 
while  the  fpirit  of  faction  hath  fo  univerfally  pof- 
fefTed  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  are  not  at  kilurc 
to  attend  to  any  thing  eife.  They  will  juft  give  them- 
felves  time  to  libel  and  .ccufe  me  ;  but  cannot  fparc 
a  minute  to  hear  my  defence.  So  in  a  plot-difco- 
vering  age,  I  have  often  known  an  innocent  man 
feized  and  imprifoncd,  and  forced  to  lie  feverai 
months  in  chains,  while  the  minifters  were  not  at 
leifure  to  hear  his  petition,  until  they  had  profecut- 
ed  and  hanged  the  number  they  propofed. 

All  I  can  reafonably  hope  for  by  this  letter,  is 
to  convince  my  friends,  and  others  who  are  plea- 
fed  to  wifli  me  well,  that  I  have  neither  been  fo  ill 
a  fubject,  nor  fo  ftupid  an  author,  as  I  ha\e  been 

repreftnted 
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reprefented  by  the  virulence  of  libellers  ;  whofe  ma- 
lice hath  taken  the  fame  train  in  both,  by  fathering 
dangerous  principles  in  government  upon  me,  which 
I  never  maintained  ;  and  infipid  productions,  which 
I  am  not  capable  of  writing.  For,  however  I  may 
have  been  foured  by  perfonal  ill  treatment,  or  by 
melancholy  profpecls  for  the  public,  I  am  too  much 
a  politician  to  expofe  my  own  fafety  by  offenfive 
words.  And  if  my  genius  and  fpirit  be  funk  by 
increafing  years,  I  have  at  leaft  enough  difcretion, 
left,  not  to  miftake  the  meafure  of  my  own  abili- 
ties, by  attempting  fubjccls  where  thofe  talents  are 
neceffary,  which  perhaps  I  may  have  loft  with  my 
youth. 


L    E    T    T    E    Px        VIL 
Dr.  SWIFT  to  Mr.  GAY. 

Dublin,  Jan.  8.    1722-3. 

f^Ommg  home  after  a  fhort  Chriftmas  ramble,  I 
V*  found  a  letter  upon  my  table;  and  little  ex- 
pected when  I  opened  it,  to  read  your  name  at  the 
bottom.  The  beft  and  greateft  part  of  my  life,un- 
til  thcfe  laft  eight  years,  I  fpent  in  England  ;  there 
I  made  rny  friendships,  and  there  I  left  my  defires. 
I  am  condemned  forever  to  another  country.  What 
is  in  prudence  to  be  done  ?  I  think,  to  be  oblitufque 
meonim.oklivifcenttiis  et  illis.  What  can  the  defisn  of 

j  ^•^ 

your  letter  be  but  malice,  to  wake  me  out  of  a  fcur- 
vy  fleep,  which  however  is  better  than  none  ?  I  am 
towards  nine  years  older  iince  I  left  you  ;  yet  that 
is  the  leaft  of  my  alterations  :  my  buiinefs,  my  di- 
verfions,  my  converfations,  are  all  entirely  chan- 
ged for  the  worfe,  and  fo  are  my  ftutlies  and  my  a- 

i  mufements 
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mufemcnts  in  writing.  Yet,  after  all,  this  hum- 
drum way  of  life  might  be  paflable  enough,  if  you 
would  let  me  alone.  I  fhall  not  be  able  to  relifh 
my  wine,  my  parlous,  my  horfes,  nor  my  garden, 
for  three  month?,  until  the  fpirit  you  have  raifed 
fhall  be  difpofTefTed.  I  have  fometin*-  s  wondered 
that  I  have  not  vifited  you  ;  but  I  have  been  Itopt 
by  too  many  reafons,  belldes  years  and  lazineis : 
and  yet  theie  are  very  good  ones.  Upon  my  re- 
turn a'ter  half  a  year  amongft  you,  there  would  be 
to  me  defidcrio  nee  pudw  nee  modus.  I  was  three 
years  reconciling  .myfelf  to  the  fcene,  and  the 
bufmefs  to  which  fortune  hath  condemned  me  ;  and 
ftupidity  was  what  I  had  recourfe  to.  Befides,  what 
a  figure  fhould  I  make  in  London,  while  my  friends 
are  in  poverty,  exile,  diiircfs,  or  impriibnment, 
and  my  enemies  with  rods  of  iron  1  Yet  I  often 
threaten  myfelf  with  the  journey,  and  am  every 
dimmer  practicing  to  get  health  to  bear  it:  the  on- 
ly inconvenience  is,  that  I  grow  old  in  the  experi- 
ment. Although  I  care  not  to  talk  to  you  as  a  di- 
vine, yet  I  hope  you  have  not  been  author  of  your 
colic.  Do  you  drink  bad  wine,  or  keep  bad  com- 
pany 1  Are  you  not  as  many  years  older  as  I  ?  It 
will  not  be  always,  Et  tibiqiiQi  miki  dempjeret  apf.o- 
net  annos.  I  am  heartily  forry  you  have  any  deal- 
ings with  that  ugly  difteroper,  and  1  believe  our 
friend  Arbuthnot  will  recommend  you  to  temper- 
ance and  excrcife.  I  wiih  they  could  have  as  good 
an  effect  upon  the  gidtlinefs  I  am  fubject  to,  and 
which  this  moment  I  am  not  free  from.  Ilhould 
have  been  glad  if  you  had  lengthened  your  letter, 
by  telling  me  the  prefent  condition  of  many  of  my 
old  acquaintance,  Congreve,  Arbuthnot,  Lewis, 
6r.;  but  you  mention  only  Mr.  Pope,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, is  luzy,  or  elfe  he  might  have  added  three 
lines  of  his  own  1  am  extremely  glad  he  is  not  in 
your  cafe  of  needing  great  mens  favour,  and  could 
heartily  wiih  that  you  were  in  his.  I  have  been 
VOL.  IX.  Cc  confidering 
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confklering  why  poets  have  fuch  ill  fucccfs  in  ma- 
king their  court,  iince  they  are  allowed  to  be  the 
greateil  and  bell  of  all  flatterers.  The  defect  is, 
that  they  flatter  only  in  print  or  in  writing,  but  not 
by  word  of  mouth  ;  they  will  give  things  under 
their  hand,  vj-'ch  they  make  a  conference  of  fpeak- 
ing.  Beiicles,  they  are  too  libertine  to  haunt  anti- 
chambers,  too  poor  to  bribe  porters  and  footmen, 
and  too  proud  to  cringe  to  fecond-hand  favourites 
in  a  great  family.  Tell  me,  are  you  not  under  o- 
riginal  fin  by  the  dedication  of  your  eclogues  to 
Lord  Bolinbn  ke  ?  lam  an  ill  judge  at  this.djtftance; 
and,  beiides,  am,  for  my  eafe,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  commonefl  things  that  pafs  in  the  world  :  but 
if  all  courts  have  a  famenels  in  them,  (as  the  par- 
ions  phrafe  it),  things  maybe  as  they  were  in  my 
time,  when  all  employments  went  to  parliament 
niens  friends,  who  had  been  ufeful  in  elections,  and 
there  was  always  a  huge  lift  of  names  in  arrears  at 

*  o 

the  treafury,  Which  would  at  leaft  take  up  your  fe- 
ven  years  expedient  to  difcharge  even  one  half.  I 
am  of  opinion,  if  you  will  not  be  offended,  that  the 
iureit  courfe  would  be,  to  get  your  friend  who 
lodjeth  in  your  houfe  to  recommend  you  to  the 
iR'xt  chief  governor  who  comes  over  here,  for  a 

i^  * 

good  civil  employment,  or  to  be  one  of  his  fecreta- 
ries  ;  which  your  parliament-men  are  fond  enough 
of,  when  there  is  no  room  at  home.  The  wine  is 
good  and  reaionable ;  you  may  dine  twice  a-wcek 
at  the  deanery-houfe  ;  there  is  a  let  of  company  in 
this  town  fufncient  for  one  man  ;  folks  will  admire 
you,  becaufe  they  have  read  you,  and  read 
of  you  :  and  a  good  employment  will  make  you 
live  tolerably  in  London,  or  fumptuoufly  here  ; 
or  if  you  divide  between  both  places,  it  will  be  for 
your  health, 

I  \viih  I  could  do  more  than  fay  I  love  you.  I  left 
you  in  a  good  way  both  for  the  late  court,  and  the 
fticceiTor.s ;  and  by  the  force  of  too  much  honefty 

or 
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or  too  little  fublunary  wifdom,  you  fell  between 
two  ftools.  Take  care  of  your  health  and  money; 
be  Ids  modefl,  and  more  active ;  or  clie  turn  pir- 
fon,  and  get  a  bifhopric  here  ;  would  to  God 
Would  fend  us  as  good  ones  froni  your  iide  1 

I  am  eW 


I 


LETTER      VIII. 
Mr.    POPE    to    Dr.    SWIFT, 

Jan.  12.  1723. 

Find  a  rebuke  in  a  late  letter  of  yours,  that  both 
flings  and  pleafeth  me  extremely.  Your  fiying 
that  I  ought  to  have  writ  a  poftfcript  to  my  friend 
Gay's,  makes  me  content  to  write  lefs  than  a  whole 
letter  ;  and  your  feeming  to  take  his  kindly,  gives 
me  hopes  you  will  look  upou  this  as  a  fincere  eiTcct 
of  friendship.  Indeed,  as  I  cannot  but  own  the 
lazinefs  with  which  you  tax  me,  and  with  which  I 
may  equally  charge  you,  for  both  of  us  have  had 
(and  one  of  us  hath  both  had  and  given  *)  a  iur- 
feit  of  writing  ;  fo  I  really  thought  you  would  knon 
youdelf  to  be  fo  certainly  intided  to  my  friendihip, 
that  it  was  a  poiTcffibn  you  could  not  imagine  llood 
in  need  of  any  further  deeds  or  writings  to  alTurc 
you  of  it. 

Whatever  you  feem  to  think  of  your  withdrawn 
and  feparate  ftate  at  this  diftance,  and  in  this  abfence, 
Dean  Swift  lives  ftiil  in  hngland,  in  every  ];hiceanJ 
company  where  he  would  chufe  to  live  ;  and  I  find 
him  in  all  the  conversions  I  keep,  and  in  all  the 
hearts  in  which  I  defire  any  fliare. 

^  Alluding  to  his  hrte  work  on  H  >mcr. 

Cc    2  We 
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~VVe  have  never  met  thefe  many  years  without 
mention  of  you.  Eeildes  my  old  acquaintance, 
I  have  found  that  all  my  friends  of  a  later  date  are 
fuch  as  were  yours  before.  Lord  Oxford,  Lord 
Harcourt,  and  Lord  Harley,  may  look  upon  me 
as  one  entailed  upon  them  by  you.  Lord  Boling- 
broke  is  now  returned  (as  I  hope)  to  take  me  with 
all  his  other  hereditary  rights  :  and  indeed  he  feems 
grown  fo  much  a  philofopher,  as  to  fet  his  heart 
upon  fome  of  them  as  little,  as  upon  the  poet  you 
gave  him.  It  is  fure  my  ill  fate,  that  all  thofe  I 
mo  ft  loved,  and  with  whom  I  moft  lived,  muft  be 
ban  iihed.  After  both  of  you  left  England,  my 
conftant  hoft  was  the  bifhop  of  Kochefter  f  .  Sure, 
this  is  a  nation  that  is  curfedly  afraid  of  being  over- 
run with  too  much  politenefs,  and  cannot  regain 
one  great  genius,  but  at  the  expence  of  another  it. 
I  tremble  for  my  Lord  Peterborow,  (whom  I  now 
lodge  with),  he  has  too  much  wit  as  well  as  cou- 
rage, to  make  a  folid  general  *  :  and  if  he  efcapes 
being  baniihed  by  others,  1  fear  he  will  banifh  him- 
felf.  This  leads  me  to  give  you  fome  account  of 
the  manner  of  my  life  and  converfation;  which  has 
been  infinitely  more  various  and  diffipated,  than 
•when  you  knew  me  and  cared  for  me  ;  and  among 
all  fexes,  parties,  and  profeflions.  A  glut  of  ftu- 
dy  and  retirement  in  the  firft  part  of  my  life  caft 

•f-  Dr.  Attcrbury. 

1  The  Bi.'i-cp  of  Roche^er  thought  tlii?  to  be  indeed  the  cafe  ;  and 
that  the  price  agreed  on  for  Lord  B.'s  return  was  his  banifhment  :  an 
imagination  which  fo  ftron^ly  p  ifVsffrd  him  when  he  went  abroad, 
that  all  the  expol'uhiions  of  his  friends  could  not  convince  him  of 
the  fylly  of  it.  H'arl. 


*  This  Mr,  Wa1:^  feriouHy  thought  to  be  the  cafe,  where,  in  a 
letfer  to  Mr.  Pope,  he  fays,  ---  "  When  we  were  in  the  no  th,  my 
"  Lord  Wharton  (hewed  me  a  iette-  he  had  received  from  a  certain 
"  great  general  in  Spain,  [L~rd  Peterborow].  I  told  him,  I  would 
"  by  all  means  have  th.u  r,e"eral  recalled,  and  let  to  writing  h^re  at 
"  home;  for  it  was  impoflible  that  a  man  with  fo  much  wit  as  he 
'*  fhewed,  could  be  fit  to  command  an  a'  my,  or  do  any  o  her  bufi- 
«<  nefs." 

1T1& 
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me  into  this ;  and  this,  I  begin  to  fee,  will  throw 
me  again  into  ftudy  and  retirement. 

The  civilities  I  have  met  with  from  oppofite  fcts 
of  people,  have  hindered  me  from  being  violent 
or  four  to  any  party ;  but  at  the  furie  time  the  otr- 
fervations  and  experiences  I  cannot  but  have  collect- 
ed, have  made  me  Ids  fond  of,  and  lefs  furprifed 
at  any.  I  am  therefore  the  more  afnicled  and  the 
more  angry  at  the  violences  and  hardships  I  fee 
praftifed  by  either.  The  merry  vein  you  knew  me 
in,  is  funk  into  a  turn  of  reflection,  that  has  made 
the  world  pretty  indifferent  to  me  ;  and  yet  I  have 
acquired  a  quietnefs  of  mind  which  by  fits  improves 
into  a  certain  deqree  of  ckearfulnefs,  enough  to 

O  7  O 

make  me  juft  fo  good-humoured  as  to  wifh  that 
world  well.  My  friendihips  are  in  created  by  new 
ones,  yet  no  part  of  the  warmth  I  felt  for  the  old 
is  diminifhed.  Averfions  I  have  none,  but  to 
knaves  (for  fools  I  have  learned  to  bear  with) ;. 
and  fuch  I  cannot  be  commonlv  civil  to  ;  for  I  think: 

^  ^  " 

thoie  men  are  next  to    knaves  who   convt-rfe  wick 
them.     The  greater!  man  in  power  of  this  fort  ihall 
hardly  make  me  bow  to  him,  unlefsT  had  a  perfo- 
nal  obligation,  and  that  I  will  take  care  not  to  have. 
The  top   pleafure  of  my  life  is  one  I  learned  from 
you,    both  how  to  gain  and  how  to  ufe  the  freedom 
of  friendship  with  men  much    my  fuperiors.     To 
have  pleafed  great  men,  according  to  Horace,  is  a 
praife;   but  not  to  have  flattered  them,  and  yet  not 
have  difplcafed  them,  is  agreater.     I  have  carefully 
avoided  all  intercom  fe   with   poets    and  fcribblers>- 
unlefs  where  by  great  chance  I  have  found  a  mo- 
deft     one.        By     thefe   means     I     have    hnd    no 
quarrels  with  any  perfbnally  ;  none  havj  been  CIK- 
mies,    but  who  were  alfo  ft  rangers  ro  ine  ;   and 
there  is    no  great  need    of  an    eel iirciflment  wi:h 
fuch,  whatever  they  writ  or  fuid,  I  nL\xr  retiiliated  ; 
not  only  never  feeming  to  know,   but  often  reallr 
I  never  knowing,   any   thing  of  the  matter.     There 

C  c  3,  arc 
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are  very  few  things  that  give  me  the  anxiety  of  a 
wifti ;  the  ftrongeft  1  have,  would  be  to  pals  my 
clays  with  you,  and  a  few  fuch  as  you  ;  but  fate  has 
difperfed  them  all  about  the  world  ;  and  I  find  to 
wifh  it  is  as  vain,  as  to  wifh  to  fee  the  millennium 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  juft  upon  earth. 

If  1  have  finned  in  my  long  filence,  confider 
there  is  one  to  whom  you  yourfelf  have  been  as 
great  a  iinner  As  foon  as  you  fee  his  hand, 
you  will  learn  to  do  me  juftice,  and  feel  in  your 
heart  how  long  a  man  may  be  iilent  to  thofe  he 
truly  loves  and  refpecls-. 


LETTER    IX. 


Lord  BOLINGBROKE  to  Dr.  SWIFT. 

T  Am  not  fo  lazy  as  Pope,  and  therefore  you  muft 
not  expert  from  me  the  fame  indulgence  to  lazi- 
nefs  :  in  defending  his  own  caufe  he  pleads  yours, 
and  becomes  your  advocate  while  he  appeals  to  you 
as  his  judge  You  will  do  the  fame  on  your  part; 
and  I,  and  the  reft  of  your  common  friends,  (hall 
have  great  juftice  to  expect  from  two  fuch  righteous 
tribunals  You  refemble  perfectly  the  two  ale- 
houfe- keepers  in  Holland,  who  were  at  the  fame  ' 
time  burgo-mafters  of  the  town,  and  taxed  one  an- 
other's bills  alternately,  I  declare  before-hand  I 
will  not  ftand  to  the  award.  My  title  to  your 
friendfhip  is  good,  and  wants  neither  deeds  nor 
writings  to  confirm  it  ;  but  annual  acknowledg- 
ments at  leaft  are  ndceflary  to  prcferve  it ;  and  I 
begin  to  fufpecl,  by  your  defrauding  me  of  them, 

that 
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that  you  hope  in  time  to  difpute  it,  and  to  urge 
prefcription  againft  me.  I  would  not  fay  one 
word  to  you  about  myfelf,  fince  it  is  a  fubject  on 
which  you  appear  to  have  no  curioiity,  was  it  not 
to  try  how  far  the  contraft  between  Pope's  fortune 
and  manner  of  life,  and  mine,  may  be  carried. 

I  have  been,  then,  infinitely  more  uniform  and 
lefs  diilipated,  than  when  you  knew  me  and  cared 
for  me.  That  love  which  I  ufed  to  fcatter  with 
fome  profufion  among  the  female  kind,  has  been 
thefe  many  years  devoted  to  one  object.  A  great 
many  misfortunes,  (for  fo  they  are  called,  though 
fometimes  very  improperly),  and  a  retirement  from 
the  world,  have  made  that  juft  and  nice  difcrimi- 
nation  between  my  acquaintance  and  my  friends, 
which  we  have  feldom  fagacity  enough  to  make  for 
ourfelves  ;  thofe  infects  of  various  hues,  which 
ufed  to  hum  and  buz  about  me  while  I  ftocd  in 
the  funfhine  have  difappeared  fince  I  lived  in  the 
fhade.  No  man  comes  to  a  hermitage  but  for  the 
fake  of  the  hermit ;  a  few  poilofophical  friends 
come  often  to  mine ;  and  they  are  fuch  as  you 
would  be  glad  to  live  with,  if  a  dull  climate  and 
duller  company  have  not  altered  you  extremely 
from  what  you  was  nine  years  ago. 

The   hoarfe  voice  of  party  was   never  heard  in 
this  quiet  place  ;  gazettes  and  pamphlets  are  banifh- 
ed  from  it  ;  and  if  the  lucubrations  of  Ifaac  Bicker- 
ftaffbe  admitted,  this  diftinction  is  owing  to   forre 
ftrokes,  by  which  it  is  judged  that   this   illuftrious 
philofopher   had  like  the   Indian  Fohu,  the  Gre- 
cian   Pythagoras,  the  Perfian    Zoroafter,    and  o- 
thers  his  pcrfecutors  among  the  Z<ibians,    Magians, 
and  the  Egyptian  leers)  both  his  outward  and  his 
inward  doclrine,  and  that  he  was  of  no  iide  at  the 
bottom.     When  I  am   there,  I  forget  I  ever  was  of 
any  party  myfdf;  nay,' I  am  often  ib  happily  abforb- 
ed  by  the  abftraclcd    reafcn  of  things,    that    I  am 
ready  10  imagine  there  "was  never  any  luth  monfter 
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as  party.  Alas,  I  am  foon  awakened  from  that 
pleating  dream  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  hifto- 
rians,  by  Guicciardine  by  Machiavel,  and  Thua- 
nus ;  for  I  have  vowed  to  rend  no  hiftory  of  our 
own  country,  till  that  body  of  it,  which  you  pro- 
mifed  to  finiih,  appears  *. 

I  am  under  no  apprehension  that  a  glut  of  itudy 
and  retirement  fhould  call  me  back  into  the  hurry 
of  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  the  firigle  regret 
which  I  ever  feel,  is  that  I  fell  fo  late  into  this' 
courfe  of  life  :  my  philofophy  grows  confirmed  by 
habit;  and  if  you  and  I  meet  again,  I  will  extort 
this  approbation  from  you  :  Jam  non  confilio  fomts> 
fed  more  eo  perductus,  ut  non  tantum  recJ  facers 
fcjfim^  fed  nifi  reftefacere  ton  poffim.  The  little  in- 
civilities I  have  met  with  from  oppofite  fets  of  peo- 
ple, have  been  fo  far  from  rendering  me  vio- 
lent or  four  to  any,  that  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to 
them  all.  Some  have  cured  me  of  my  fears,  by 
fhewing  me  how  impotent  the  malice  of  the  world 
is  ;  others  have  cured  me  of  my  hopes,  by  fhewing 
how  precarious  popular  freindihips  are ;  all  have 
cured  me  of  furprife.  In  driving  me  out  of  party, 
they  have  driven  me  out  of  curfed  company  ;  and  in 
ftripping  me  of  titles,  and  rank,  and  eftate,  and 
fuch  trinkets,  which  every  man  that  will  may  fpare, 
they  have  given  me  that  which  no  man  can  be  hap- 
py without. 

Reflection  and  habit  have  rendered  the  world  fo 
indifferent  to  me,  that  I  am  neither  afflicted  nor 
rejoiced,  angry  nor  pleafed  at  whit  happens  in  it, 
any  farther  than  perfonal  friendships  intercftme  in 
the  affairs  of  it ;  and  this  principle  extends  my  cares 
but  a  little  way.  Perfect  tranquillity  is  the  general 
tenor  of  my  life  :  good  digeftions,  ferene  weather, 
and  foms  other  mechanic  ibrings,  wind  me  above 
it  now  and  then,  but  I  never  fall  below  it ;  I  am  \ 

*  See  the  fccond  note_,  p«  290,  abovd 

feme- 
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fometimes  gay,  but  I  am  never  fad.  I  have  gained 
new  friends,  and  have  loft  fome  old  ones.  My  acqui- 
iitions  of  this  kind  give  me  a  good  deal  of  pleafure, 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  made  lightly.  I  know 
no  vows  fo  folemn  as  thofe  of  friendship,  and 
therefore  a  pretty  long  noviciate  of  acquaintance 
fhould,  methinks,  precede  them.  My  lolTes  of  this 
kind  give  me  but  little  trouble  ;  I  contributed  no- 
thing to  them  ;  and  a  friend  who  breaks  with  me 
unjuftly,  is  not  worth  prefcrving.  As  foon  as  I 
leave  this  town,  (which  will  be  in  a  few  days),  I 
{hall  fall  back  into  that  courfc  of  life  which  keeps 
knaves  and  fools  at  a  great  diftance  from  me  :  I 
have  an  averfion  to  them  both,  but  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  life  I  think  I  can  bear  the  fenfible  knave 
better  than  the  fool.  One  muft  indeed  with  the 
former  be  in  fome  or  other  of  the  attitudes  of 
thofe  wooden  men  whom  I  have  feen  before  a 
fvvord-cutler's  (hop  in  Germany  :  but  even  in  thefe 
tonfttained  poftures  the  witty  ra&al  will  divert  me; 
and  he  that  diverts  me,  does  me  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  lays  me  under  an  obligation  to  him, 
which  I  am  not  obliged  to  pay  him  in  another  coin. 
The  fool  obliges  me  to  be  almoft  as  much  upon  my 
guard  as  the  knave,  and  he  makes  me  no  amends  ; 
he  numb.s  me  like  the  torpor,  or  he  teafes  me  like 
the  fly.  This  is  the  picture  of  an  old  friend,  and 
more  like  him  than  that  will  be  which  you  once 
afked,  and  which  he  will  fend  you,  if  you  continue 

ft  ill  to  delire  it. Adieu,  dear    Swift;  with  all 

thy  faults  I  love  thee  entirely ;  make  an  efFortj  and 
love  me  on  with  all  mine. 


LET. 
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LETTER    X, 
From  Dr.  SWIFT. 

Dublin,  Sept  20.   1723. 

Eturning  from  a  fummer  expedition  of  four 
months  on  account  of  my  health,  I  found  a 
letter  from  you,  with  an  appendix  longer  than 
yours  from  Lord  Bolingbroke.  I  believe  there  is 
not  a  more  mi!ei\.ble  malady  than  an  unwiilingnefs 
to  write  letters  to  our  bed  friends  ;  and  a  man 
might  be  be  philosopher  enough  in  finding  out 
rcaibns  for  it.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  it  fhews 
a  mighty  difference  betwixt  friendship  and  love  ; 
for  a  lover  (as  I  have  heard)  is  always  fcrib- 
bling  to  his  miftrefs.  If  I  could  permit  myfelf  to 
believe  what  your  civility  makes  me  fay,  that  I  am 
ftill  remembered  by  my  friends  in  England,  I  am  in 
the  right  to  keep  myfelf  here  -  Non  fum  quails 
cram.  I  left  you  in  a  period  of  life,  when  one 
year  does  more  execution  than  three  at  yours  :  to 
which  if  you  add  the  dulnefs  of  the  air,  and  of  the 
people,  it  will  make  a  terrible  fum.  I  have  no 
very  ftrong  faith  in  your  pretenders  to  retirement  ; 
you  are  not  of  an  age  for  it,  nor  have  gone 
through  either  good  or  bad  fortune  enough  to  go 
into  a  corner,  and  form  conclusions  de  cent/mptu 
mundi  et  fugafaculi  ;  unlefs  a  poet  grows  weary 
of  too  much  applaufe,  as  minifters  do  of  too  much 
weight  of  bufinefs. 

Yourhappinefs  is  greater  than  your  merit,  in  chu- 
fing  your  favourites  fo  indifferently  among  either 
party  ;  this  you  owe  partly  to  your  education,  and 

partly 
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partly  to  your  genius,  employing  you  in  an  art  in 
which  faction  has  nothing  to  do  ;  for  I  fuppofc 
Virgil  and  Horace  are  equally  read  by  Whigs  and 
Tories.  You  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  ccniti- 
tution  of  church  and  ft  ate,  than  a  Chrifnan  at 
Conftantinople  ;  and  you  are  fo  much  ths  wifcr 
and  the  happier,  becaufe  both  parties  will  approve 
your  poetry  as*  long  as  you  are  known  to  be  of 
neither. 

Your  notions  or  friendfhip^are  new  to  me  *.  I 
believe  every  man  is  born  with  his  quantum^  and 
he  cannot  give  to  one  without  robbing  another.  I 
very  well  know  to  whom  I  would  cive  the  fir  ft 

«  O 

places  in  my  friendship,  but    they    are   not    in  the 

way ;    I  am    condemned   to   another   fcene  ;     and 
»  ' 

therefore  I  diftribute  it  in  pennyworths  to.  thofe  a- 
bout  me,  and  who  difpleafe  me  leaft  ;  and  fhould 
do  the  fame  to  my  fellow-prifoners,  if  I  were  ce'n- 
demned  to  jail.  I  can  likewife  tolerate  knaves 
much  better  than  fools,  becaufe  their  knavery  does 

7  * 

me  no  hurt  in  the  commerce  I  have  with  them  ; 
which,  however,  I  own  is  more  dangerous,  thri:i,h 
not  fo  troublelcme  as  that  of  fools.  I  have  often 
endeavoured  to  eltablifh  a  friendihip  among  all 
men  of  genius,  and  would  fain  have  it  done  :  they 
are  felclorn  above  three  or  four  contemporaries  ; 
•and  if  they  could  be  united,  would  drive  the  wori.l 
before  them.  I  think  it  was  fo  among  the  poets 
in  the  time  of  Auguftus  ;  but  envy,  and  party, 
and  pride,  have  hindered  it  among  us.  I  do  not 
include  the  fubalterns,  of  which  you  arc  feldoni 

j 

without  a  large  tribe.  Under  the  name  of  poets 
and  fcriLblers,  I  fuppofe  you  mean  the  fools  you 
are  content  to  fee  tbmetimts  when  they  ha; -pea  io 
be  motleft  ;  which  was  not  frequent  among  them 
while  I  was  in  the  world. 

•   Vet  they  are  the  Ci;if'ian  no  io:is     ffasb. 

I  would 
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I  would  defcribe  to  you  my  way  of  living,  if  any 
method  could  be  called  fo  in  this  country.  I  chufc 
my  companions  among  thofe  of  leaft  confequencc 
and  mofl  compliance.  I  read  the  moft  trifling 
books;  I  can  find  :  but  riding,  walking,  andfleep- 
ing,  take  up  eighteen  of  the  twenty  four  hours.  I 
procraftinate  more  than  I  did  twenty  years  ago ; 
and  have  feveral  things  to  finifh,  which  I  put  off 
to  twenty  years  hence  :  H<zc  eft  vita  folutorum. 
&c.  I  fend  you  the  compliments  of  a  friend  of 
yours,  who  hath  paiTecl  four  months  this  fummer 
with  two  grave  acquaintance  at  his  country-houle, 
without  ever  once  going  to  Dublin,  which  is  but 
eight  miles  diilant ;  yet  when  he  returns  to  Lon- 
don, I  will  engage  you  ilull  find  him  as  deep  in  the 
court  of  rcquefts,  the  park,  the  operas,  and  the 
coffee-houfe,  as  any  man  there.  I  am  now  with 
him  for  a  few  days. 

You  mi* ft  remember  me  with  great  affection  to 

Dr.   Arbuthnot,  Mr.  Congreve,    and  Gay.— I 

think  there  are  no  more  codtin  tertio's  between  you 
and  me,  except  Mr.  Jervas,  to  whole  houfe  I  ad- 
drefs  this,  for  want  of  knowing  where  you  live; 
for  it  was  not  clear  from  your  laft,  whether  you 
lodge  with  Lord  Peterborow,  or  he  with  you. 

I  am  ever,  4yc. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    XL  j 

Sept.  14.  1725. 

I  Need    not   tell   you    with   what  real   delight   I 
fhould  have  done  any  thing  you  deiired,  and  in 
particular   any  good   offices   in  my  power  towards 
the  bearer  of  your  tetter  who  is  this  clay  gone  for 

i  France. 
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France.  Perhaps  it  is  with  poets  as  with  prophets  ; 
they  are  fo  much  better  liked  in  another  country 
than  their  own,  that  your  gentleman,  upon  arriv- 
ing in  England,  loft  his  curiofity  concerning  me. 
However,  had  he  tried,  he  had  found  me  his 
friend  ;  I  mean,  he  had  found  me  yours.  I  am 
difappointed  at  not  knowing  better  a  man  whom 
you  efteem,  and  comfort  myfelf  only  with  having 
got  a  letter  from  you ;  with  which,  after  all,  {  lit 
down  a  gainer ;  iince,  to  my  great  pleafure,  it  con- 
firms my  hope  of  once  more  feeing  you.  After  fo 
many  difperilons  and  fo  many  divilions,  two  or 
three  of  us  may  may  yet  be  gathered  together;  not 
to  plot,  not  to  contrive  filly  fchemes  of  ambition, 
or  to  vex  our  own  or  others  hearts  with  bufy  va- 
nities, (fuch  as  perhaps  at  one  time  of  life  or  other 
take  their  tour  in  every  man) ;  but  to  divert  our- 
felv.js,  and  the  world  too  if  it  pleafes,  or  at  worir, 
to  laugh  at  others  as  innocently  and  as  unhurtfully 
as  at  ourfelves.  Your  travels  *  I  hear  much  of  ; 
my  own,  I  promife  you,  (hall  never  more  be  in  a 
ftrange  land,  but  a  diligent,  I  hope  ufeful,  inveiti- 
gation  of  my  own  territories  f .  I  mean  no  more 
translations,  but  fomething  clomeftic,  fit  for  my 
own  country,  and  for  my  own  time. 

If  you  come  to  us,  Til  find  you  elderly  ladies 
enough  that  can  haliuo,  and  two  that  can  nurie, 
and  they  are  too  old  and  feeble  to  make  too  much 
r-voiie  ;  as  you  will  gucis,  when  1  tell  you  they  arc 
my  O\YH  mother  and  my  own  nurfe.  I  can  alfo 
help  you  to  a  lady  who  is  as  deaf,  though  not  fo 
old,  as  youriclf ;  you'll  be  pk'aled  with  one  ano- 
ther: I'll  engage,  though  you  don't  hear  one  ano- 
ther :  you'll  converfe  like  fpirits  by  intuition. 
What  you'll  molt  wonder  at,  is,  ihe  is  confidcrable 
at  court,  yet  no  party-woman  ;  and  lives  in  court, 
yet  would  be  eaiy,  and  make  you  eafy. 

*  Gulliver.  f  The  tir..y  on  man. 
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One  of  thofe  you  mention,  (and  I  dare  fay,  al- 
w  ys  will  remember)  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  is  at  this 
time  ill  of  a  very  dangerous  diftemper,  an  imppft- 
hume  in  the  bowels  ;  which  is  broke,  but  the  event 
is  very  unceitain.  Whatever  that  be,  (he  bids  me 
tell  yon,  and  I  write  this  by  him),  he  lives  or  dies 
vour  faithful  friend  ;  and  one  reafon  he  has  to  de- 

j 

lire  a  little  longer  life,  is  the  wlili  to  fee  you  once 
more. 

He  is  gay  enough  in  this  circumfbance  to  tell 
you,  he  would  give  you  (if  he  could)  fuch  advice 
as  might  cure  your  deafnefs  ;  but  he  could  not  ad- 
vife  you,  if  you  were  cured,  to  quit  the  pretence 
of  it,  bccaufe  you  may  by  that  means  hear  as  much 
as  you  will,  and  anfwer.  as  little  as  youpleafe.  Be- 
lieve me 

Yours,  &c.  - 


LETTER    XII. 


From  Dr.  SWIFT. 


Sept.  29.  1725. 
Am  now  returning  to  the    noble  fcene  of  Dub- 

*j 

lin,  into  the  grand  monde,  for  fear  of  burying 
my  parts  ;  to  fignalize  myfelf  among  curates  and 
vicars,  and  correct  all  corruptions  crept  in  relating 
to  the  weight  of  bread  and  butter,  through  thofe 
dominions  where  I  govern.  I  have  employed  my 
time  (befides  ditching)  in  linifhing,  correcting 
amending,  and  tranfcring  my  travels  *,  in  four  paits 


T 


*  Gulliver's  Travels, 

com- 
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complete,  newly  augmented  and  intended  for  the 
prefs  when  the  world  ihall  deferve  them,  or  rather 
v/hen  a  printer  Ihall  be  found  brave  enough  to  ven- 
ture his  ears.  I  like  the  fchenie  of  our  meeting  af- 
ter difcrelfes  and  difperiions  ;  but  the  chief  end  I 
propofe  to  myfelf  in  all  my  labours,  is  to  vex  the 
world,  rather  than  divert  it  ;  and  if  I  could  com- 
pafs  that  defign,  without  hurting  my  own  perfofi 
or  fortune,  I  would  be  the  moft  indefatigable 
writer  you  have  ever  feen  without  reading.  I  am 
exceedingly  pleafed  that  you  have  done  with  tranf- 
lations.  Lord  Treafurer  Oxford  often  lamented, 
that  a  rafcally  world  ihould  lay  you  under  a  necefHty 
of  mifemploying  your  genius  for  ib  long  a  time, 
But  fince  you  will  now  be  ib  much  better  emnlov- 

J  -i          - 

ed,  when  you  think  of  the  world,  give  it  one  iafh 
the  more  at  my  recjuerl.  I  have  ever  hated  rJ.l 
nations,  profeflions,  and  communities;  and  all  my 
love  is  towards  individuals.  For  inftancc,  Ili.ite  the 
tribe  of  lawyers;  but  I  love  Counfellor  fuch  a  one, 
and  Judge  iuch  a  one.  'Tis  ib  with  phyficians,  (1 
will  not  fpeak  of  my  own  trade)  foldiers,  Engiifh, 
Scotch,  French,  and  the  reft.  But  principally  L 
hate  and  deteft  that  animal  called  man*  although  I 

<3 

heartily  love  John,  Peter,  Thomas,  and  ib  forth. 
rihis  is  the  fyftem  upon  which  I  have  governed  my~ 
feif  many  years,  (but  do  not  tell)  and  fo  I  {hall  go 
on  till  1  have  done  with  them.  I  have  got  mate- 
rials towards  a  treatife,  proving  the  falfity  of  that 
definition,  iniim.il  rationale,  and  to  fhew  it  fhoald 
be  only  ration'?*  capax.  Upon  this  great  found. i- 
tion  of  mifanthropy  (though  not  in  Timor/ s  man- 
ner) the  whole  buikii^g  of  my  travels  is  erected  ; 
and  I  never  will  have  pe.ice  of  mind  till  all  hcnefn 
men  are  of  my  opinion.  By  confcqucnce  you  are  to 
embrace  it  immediately,  and  procure  that  all  who 
deferve  my  eilcem  ay  do  ib  too.  The  ir.r.trer  is  ib 
clear,  that  it  will  admit  of  no  Uilputej  nay,  I  will 

D  d  2  hold 
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hold  a  hundred  pounds,  that  you  and  I  agree  'm 
the  point. 

I  did  not  know  your  OdylTey  was  finimed,  being 
yet  in  the  country,  which  I  fhall  leave  in  three 
days.  I  thank  you  kindly  for  the  prefent,  but  lhall 
like  it  three  fourths  the  leis,  for  the  mixture  you 
mention  of  other  hands  ;  however,  I  am  glad  you 
iaved  yourfelf  ib  much  drudgery. — — I  have  been 
told  by  Mr.  Ford  of  your  great  achievements  ia 
building  and  planting,  and  especially  of  your  fub- 
terranean  paiihge  to  your  garden,  whereby  you 
turned  a  blunder  into  a  beauty,  which  is  a  piece  of 
ars  poeiica. 

I  have  almoft  done  with  Harridans,  and  ihall 
foon  become  old  enough  to  fall  in  love  with  girls 
of  fourteen.  The  lady  whom  you  defcribe  to  live 
at  court,  to  be  deaf,  and  no  party-woman,  I  take 
to  be  Mythology,  but  know  not  how  to  moralize 
it  She  cannot  be  mercy  :  for  Mercy  is  neither 
deaf,  nor  lives  at  court :  Juftice  is  blind,  and  per- 
haps deaf;  but  neither  is  fhe  a  court-lady:  For- 
tune is  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  a  court- lady  ; 
but  then  fhe  is  a  moft  damnable  party-woman,  and 
will  never  make  me  eafy,  as  you  promife.  It  muft 
be  riches,  which  anfwers  all  your  defcription.  I 
am  glad  {he  vifits  yon  ;  but  my  voice  is  fo  weak, 
that  I  df-ubt  fhe  will  never  hear  me, 

Mr.  Lewis  fent  me  an  account  of  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not's  illnels  ;  which  is  a  very  fenfible  affliction  to 
me  who,  by  living  fo  long  out  of  the  world, 
have  loft  that  hardncls  of  heart  contracted  by 
years  and  general  conversion  I  am  daily  lof- 
ing  friends,  and  neither  feeking  nor  getting  o- 
thtrs.  Oh,  if  the  v.  orld  had  but  a  dozen  of  Ar- 
buthnots  in  it,  I  would  burn  my  travels  !  But  how- 
ever he  is  not  without  fault.  There  is  a  paflage  in 
Bede,  highly  commending  the  piety  and  learning  of 
the  Iriih  in  that  age;  where,  after  abundance  of 

prailbs 
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praifes,  he  overthrows  them  all,  by  lamenting 
that,  alas  !  they  kept  Eafter  at  a  wrong  time  of  the 
year.  So  our  Doctor  has  every  quality  and  virtue 
that  can  make  a  man  amiable  or  ufeful ;  but,  alas, 
he  hath  a  fort  of  flouch  in  his  walk  !  I  pray  God 
protect  him,  for  he  is  an  excellent  Chriftian,  tho° 
not  a  Catholic. 

I  hear  nothing  of  our  friend  Gay,  but  I  find  the 
court  keeps  him  at  hard  meat.  1  advifcd  him  to 
come  over  here  with  a  Lord  Lieutenant.  Philips 
writes  little  flams  (as  Lord  Leicefter  called  thole 
fort  of  verfes)  on  Mifs  Carteret.  A  Dublin  biack- 
fmith,  a  great  poet,  hath  imitated  his  manner  in  a 
poem  to  the  faid  Mifs.  Philips  is  a  compiainer  ; 
and  on  this  occafion  I  told  Lord  Carteret,  that 
complainers  never  fucceeded  at  court,  though  rail- 
ers  do. 

Are  you  altogether  a  country-gentleman,  that  J 
mu ft  addrefs  to  you  out  of  London,  to  the  h.t/.^.d 
of  your  loimg  this  precious  letter,  which  I  wiU  now 
conclude,  although  io  much  paper  is  left  ?  i  h.ivc 
an  ill  name,  and  therefore  fhail  not  fubfcribv?  it, 
but  you  will  guefs  it  conies  from  one  who  efteerns  - 
and  loves  you  about  half  as  much  as  you  defcrve, 
I  mean  as  much  as  he  can. 

I  am  in  great  concern  at  what  I  am  juft  told  is 
m  fome  of  the  news  papers,  that  Lord  Boiingbroke 
is  muclrhurt  by  a  fall  in  hunting.  I  am  glad  he  " 
has  fo  much  youth  and  vigour  left,  (of  which  he 
hath  not  been  thrifty)  ;  but  I  wonder  he  has  no 
niore  difcretion. 


Dd 
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Off.   15.   1725. 

I  Am  wonderfully  pleafed  with  the  fuddennefs 
of  your  kind  anfwer.  It  makes  mt  hope  you 
are  coming  towards  us,  and  that  you  incline  more 
and  more  to  your  old  friends,  in  proportion  as 
you  draw  nearer  to  them,  and  are  getting  into  our 
vortex.  Here  is  one  who  was  once  a  powerful 
planet,  but  has  (after  long  experience  of  all  that 
comes  of  fhining)  learned  to  be  content  with  re- 
tiirning  to  his  firft  point,  without  the  thought-  or 
ambition  of  fhining  at  all.  Here  is  another,  who 
thinks  one  of  the  greater!  glories  of  his  father 
was  to  have  diftinguiftied  and  loved  you,  and  who 
loves  hereditarily.  Here  is  Arbuthnot,  recovered 
fivm  the  jaws  of  death,  and  more  pleafed  with  the 
hope  of  leeing  you  again,  than  of  reviewing  a 
world ;  every  part  of  which  he  has  long  defpifed, 
but  what  is  made  up  of  a.  few  men  like  yourfelf. 
He  goes  abroad  again,  and  is  more  chearful  than 
ever  health  can  n  ake  a  man  ;  (for  he  has  a  good 
conference  into  the  bargain,  which  is  the  moft  ca- 
thol-c  of  all  remedies,  though  not  the  molt  uni- 
verfal).  I  knew  it  would  be  a  pleafure  to  you  to 
hear  this,  and  in  truth  that  made  me  write  fo  foon 
to  you 

I  am  forry  poor  P.  is  not  promoted  in  this  age ; 
for  certainlv  if  his  rewards  be  of  the  next,  he  is  of  all 
p<;tts  the  moft  miferable.  I  am  alib  forry  for  another 
reafon  ;  if  they  don't  promote  him,  they'll  fpoil 
the  conclu'^on  of  one  of  m>  fat  res,  where  having 
endeavoured  to  correct  the  taite  of  the  town  in 
•wit  and  criticifm,  I  end  thus, 
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But  what  avails  to  lay  down  rules  for  fenfe  ? 

In  'j  reign  tbtje  fruit  lefs  lines  were  writ. 

When  Ambrofe  Philips  was  preferred  for  wit! 

Our  friend  Gay  is  ufed  as  the  friends  of  Tories  are 
by  Whigs  (and  generally  by  Tories  too).  Becaufc 
he  had  humour,  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  dealt 
with  Dr.  Swift  :  in  like  manner  as  when  any  one 
had  learning  formerly,  he  was  thought  to  have  dealt 
with  the  devil.  He  puts  his  whole  truft  at  court  in 
that  lady  whom  I  defcribed  to  you,  and  whom  you 
take  to  be  an  allegorical  creature  of  fancy.  I  wifli 
flie  really  were  riches  for  his  fake ;  though  as  for 
your's,  I  queftion  whether  (if  you  knew  her)  you 
would  change  her  for  the  other 

Lord  Bolingbroke  had  not  the  leaft  harm  by  his 
fall.  I  wifh  he  lud  received  no  more  by  his  other 
fall.  Lord  Oxford  had  none  by  his.  But  Lord 
Bolingbroke  is  the  moft  improved  mind  fince  you 
faw  him,  that  ever  was  improved,  without  fhifting 
into  a  new  body  or  being  ;  paulo  minus  ab  angelis. 
1  have  often  imagined  to  myfelf,  that  if  ever  all  of 
us  meet  again,  after  fo  many  varieties  and  changes, 
after  fo  much  of  the  old  world  and  of  the  old  man 
in  each  of  us  has  been  altered,  that  fcarce  a  nngle 
thought  of  the  one,  any  more  than  a  iingle  atom 
of  the  other,  remains  juft  the  fame  ;  I've  fancied,  I 
fay,  that  we  ihould  meet  like  the  righteous  in  the  mil- 
lennium, quite  in  peace,  divefted  of  all  our  former 
paffions,  fmiling  at  our  paft  follies,  and  content  to 
enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the  juft  in  tranquillity.  But 
I  find  you  would  rather  be  employed  as  an  aven- 
ging angel  of  wrath,  to  break  your  vial  of  indigna- 
tion over  the  heads  of  the  wretched  creatures  of 
this  world  ;  nay,  would  make  them  eat  your  book, 
which  you  have  made,  I  doubt  not,  as  bitter  a  pill 
for  them  as  poilible, 
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I  won't  tell  you  what  deiigns  I  have  in  my  head 
(befides  writing  a  fet  of  maxims  in  oppofitioi,  to  all 
Rochefoucault's  principles  *)  till  I  fee  you  here, 
face  to  face.  Then  you  fhall  have  no  reafon  to 
complain  of  me,  for  want  of  a  generous  difdain  of 
this  world,  though  I  have  not  loft  my  ears  in  yours 
and  their  fervice.  Lord  Oxford  too  (whom  I  have 
now  the  third  time  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  he 
dcferves  to  be  always  mentioned  in  every  thing  that 
is  addrefled  to  you,  or  comes  from  you)  expects 
you  :  that  ought  to  be  enough  to  bring  you  hither : 
'tis  a  better  realbn  than  if  the  nation  expected  you. 
For  1  really  enter  as  fully  as  you  can  deiire, 
into  your  principle  of  love  of  individuals ;  and  I 
think  the  way  to  have  a  public  fpirir,  is  firft  to  have 
a  private  one  :  for  who  can  believe,  (faid  a  friend 
of  mine),  that  any  man  can  care  for  a  hundred 
thoufand  people,  who  never  cared  for  one  ?  No 
ill-humoured  man  can  ever  be  a  patriot,  any  more 
than  a  friend. 

I  deiigned  to  have  left  the  follovting  page  for  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  to  fill;  but  he  is  ib  touched  with  the 
period  in  yours  to  me  concerning  him,  that  he  in- 
tends to  anfwer  it  by  a  whole  letter.  He  too  is 
bnfy  about  a  book,  which  I  guefs  he  will  tell  you 
of.  80  adieu What  remains  worth  celling  you  ?'• 

•r-v  J 

Dean  Berkley  is  well,  and  happy  in  the  profecution 
of  his  fcheme.  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
in  health;  Duke  Difney  io  alfo ;  Sir  William 
Wyndham  better;  Lord  Barthurft  well.  Thefe, 
and  fome  others,  preferve  their  ancient  honour  and 
and  ancient  friendship.  Thole  who  do  neither,  if 

they  were  d d,  what  is  it  to   a  Proteftant  priefr, 

who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the   dead  ?  I  anfwer, 

This  Is  only  faid  as  an  cLl;qus  reproof  of  the  himd  mifanthro- 
py  in  the  foregoing  letter;  and  w:  ich  he  fu.-fofod  might  be  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  LX-.-n's  fondntls  i'or  Rochcfouc^ult,  \\hofe  maxims 
are  founded  on  the  principle  of  aa  u;ilvuf.il  iclfiiljnels  in  human  r.a- 

tare.     Wa\  b, 

* 

for, 
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for  my  own  part,  as   a  Papift,  I   would   not   pray 
them  out  of  purgatory. 

My  name  is  as  bad  an  one  as  yours,  and  bated 
by  all  bad  poets,  from  Hopkins  and  Sternhold  to 
Gildon  and  Gibber.  The  firft  prayed  againft  me 
with  the  Turk,  and  a  modern  imitator  of  theirs 
(whom  I  leave  you  to  find  out)  has  added  the 
Chriftian  to  them,  with  proper  definitions  of  each*, 
in  this  manner; 

The  Pope's  the  whore  of  Babylon, 

The  Turk  he  is  a  Jew  ; 
The  Chriftian  is  an  infidel 

That  fitteth  in  a  pew. 
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Nov.  26.  172$. 

T  Should  (boner  have  acknowledged  yours,  if  a 
A  feveriili  diforder,  and  the  relics  of  it,  had  not 
difabled  me  for  a  fortnight.  I  now  begin  to  make 
excufes,  becaufe  I  hope  I  am  pretty  near  feeing 
you,  and  therefore  I  would  cultivate  an  acquain- 
tance ;  becaufe  if  you  do  not  know  me  when  we  meet, 
you  need  only  keep  one  of  my  letters,  and  compare 
it  with  my  face ;  for  my  face  and  letters  are  coun- 
ter-parts of  my  heart.  I  ftar  I  have  not  exprefled 
that  right ;  but  I  mean  well,  and  I  hate  blots  I 
look  in  your  letter,  and  in  my  confcience  you  fay 
the  fame  thing,  but  in  a  better  manner.  Pray  tell 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  I  wilh  he  were  banifh- 
ed  again  ;  for  then  I.  ihould  hear  from  him,  when 
ke  was  full  of  philofophy,  and  talked  de  conicmptu 

mundi. 
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mund'i.  My  Lord  Oxford  was  fo  extremely  kind  as 
to  write  to  me  immediately  an  account  of  his  fon's 
birth:  which  I  immediately  acknowledged;  but 
before  my  letter  could  reach  him,  I  wifhed  it  in  the 
fea  I  hope  I  was  more  ailiictedthan  his  Lordfhip. 
'Tis  hard  that  parfons  and  bee^ars  ihould  be  over- 

i  OO 

run  with  brats,  while  ib  great  and  good  a  fami- 
ly  wants  an  heir  to  continue  it.  I  have  received 
his  father's  picture,  but  I  lament  (fub  figillo  confef- 
Jtoms)  tliat  it  is  not  fo  true  a  refeinblance  as  I  could 
wifh.  Drown  the  world  !  I  am  not  content  with 
defpifmg  it,  but  1  would  anger  it,  if  I  could  with 
iafety.  I  wifh  the^e  were  an  hofpital  built  for  its 
def^ifcrs,  where  one  might  act  with  fafety ;  and  it 
need  not  be  a  large  building,  only  I  would  have  it 
\vell  endowed.  P**  is  fort  chancellant,  whether  he 
fhall  turn  parfon  or  no.  But  all  employments  here 
are  engaged,  or  in  reverfion.  Caft  wits  and  caft 

O      C? 

beaux  have  a  proper  fanctuary  in  the  church  :  yet 
vre  think  it  a  ievere  judgement,  that  a  fine  gentle- 
man, and  fo  much  the  finer  for  hating  ecclefiaftics, 
fhould  be  a  domeftic  humblj  retainer  to  an  Irifli 
prelate.  He  is  neither  fecretary  nor  gentlernan- 
uflier,  vet  ferves  in  both  capacities.  He  hath  pu- 
biimed  feveral  reafons  why  he  never  came  to  feft 
me ;  but  the  bed  is,  that  I  have  not  waited  on  his 
Lordihip.  We  have  had  a  poem  fent  from  Lon- 
don, in  imitation  of  that  on  Mifs  Carteret.  It  is 
on  Mifs  Hervey  of  a  day  old  ;  and  we  lay  and  think 
k  is  yours.  I  v/ilh  it  were  not,  becaufe  1  am  againft 

monopolies. You  might  have  fpared  me  a  few 

more  lines  of  your  fat  ire,  but  I  hope  in  a  few 
months  to  fee  it  all.  To-  hear  boys  like  you  talk  of 
milleniums  and  tranquillity  !  I  am  older  by  thirty 
years,  Lord  Bolingbroke  by  twenty,  and  you  but 
by  ten,  than  when  we  laft  were  together ;  and  we 
fhould  differ  more  than  ever,  you  coquetting  a 
maid  of  honour,  my  Lord  looking  on  to  fee  how 
the  gamefters  play,  and  I  railing  at  you  both.  I 

deiire 
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defire  you  and  all  my  friends  \vill  take  a  fpeciai 
care,  that  my  diiTaffection  to  the  world  may  not  be 
imputed  to  my  age  ;  for  I  have  credible  witnefTes 
ready  to  depofe,  that  it  hath  never  varied  from  the 
twenty-firft  to  the  f-ty-eighth  year  of  my  life, 
(pray  fill  that  blank  charitably).  I  tell  you  after 
all,  that  I  do  not  hate  mankind  ;  it  is  voits  autrcs 
•who  hate  them,  becaufe  you  would  have  them  rea- 
ibnable  animals,  and  are  angry  at  being  difappoint- 
ed.  I  have  always  rejected  that  definition-,  and 
made  another  of  my  own.  I  am  no  more  angry 

with than  I  was.  with  the  kite  that  lafl  week 

flew  away  with  one  of  my  chickens  ;  and  yet  I  was 
pleafed  when  one  of  my  fervantsihot  him  two  days 
after.  This  I  fay,  becaufe  you  are  fo  hardy  as  to 
tell  me  of  your  intentions  to  write  maxims  in  oppo- 
fition  to  R-ochefcucault,  who  is  my  favourite,  be- 
caufe I  found  my  whole  character  in  him  *  :  how- 
ever, I  will  read  him  again,  becaufe  it  is  poflible  I 

may  have  fince   undergone   fome    alteration. 

Take  care  the  bad  poets  do  not  outwit  you,  as 
they  have  ferved  the  good  ones  in  every  age,  whom 
they  have  provoked  to  trarifmrt  their  n.ir.ies  to  po- 
fterity.  Mcevius  is  as  well  known  as  Virgil  ;  and 
Gildon  will  be  as  well  known  as  you,  if  his  name 
gets  into  your  verfes  :  and  as  to  the  diii-jrence  be- 
tween good  and  bad  fame,  'ds  a.  perfect  trifle.  I 
aik  a  thoufand  pardons,  and  fo  leave  you  for  this 
time,  and  will  write  again,  without  concerning 
rnyfelf  whether  you  write  or  no. 

I  am,  £c. 

*  This  rr.ethlnks,  ?s  nojreat  «r>mprmcnt  to  his  own  heart.  7/'..v>. 
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L    E    T   T    E    Ft     XV. 


.  10.  172$. 

T  Find  myfelf  the  better  acquainted  with  you  fora 
•••  long  abfence,  as  men  are  with  themfelves  for  a 
long  aiiliclion.  Abfence  does  but  hold  off  a  friend, 
to  make  one  fee  him  the  more  truly.  I  am  infinite- 
ly more  pleaitd  to  hear  you  are  coming  near  us, 
than  at  any  thing  you  feem  to  think  in  my  favour ; 
an  opinion  which  has  perhaps  been  aggrandized  by 
the  diftance  or  dulnefs  of  Ireland,  as  objects  look 
larger  through  a  medium  of  fogs  :  and  yet  I  am 
infinitely  pleafed  with  -that  too.  I  am  much  the 
happier  for  finding  (a  better  thing  than  our  wits) 
our  judgements  jump  in  the  notion,  that  all  icrib- 
biers  (hould  be  pailed  by  in  filence.  To  vindicate 
one's  felf  againi'i  fuch  nafly  (lander,  is  much  as 
wife  as  it  was  in  your  countryman,  when  the  people 
imputed  a  (link  to  him,  to  prove  the  contrary  by 
{hewing  his  backiide.  So  let  Gildon  and  Philips 
reft  in  peace  !  What  Virgil  had  to  do  with  Mcevius, 
that  he  fliould  wear  him  upon  his  fleeve  to  all  eter- 
nity, I  don't  know.  I  have  been  the  longer  upon 
this,  that  I  may  prepare  you  for  the  reception  both 
you  and  your  works  may  poflibly  meet  in  England. 
We  your  true  acquaintance,  will  look  upon  you  as 
a  good  man,  arid  love  you  ;  others  will  look  upon 
you  as  a  wit,  and  hate  you.  So  you  know  the 
word;  unlels-yon  are  as  vindicative  as  Virgil,  or 
the  aforefaid  Hibernian. 

i  \vifh  as  warmly  as  you  for  an  hofpital  in  which 
to  lodge  the  defpifers  of  the  world ;  only  I  fear  it 
would  be  filled  wholly,  like  Cheliea,  with  maimed 

i  foidiers 
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foldiers,  and  fuch  as  had  been  difabled  in  its  fervice. 
I  would  rather  have  thofe  that,  out  of  fuch  gene- 
rous principles  as  you  and  I,  defpife  it,  fly  in  its 
face,  than  retire  from  it.  Not  that  I  have  much 
anger  againfl  the  great ;  my  fpleen  is  at  the  little 
rogues  of  it.  It  would  vex  one  more  to  be  knock- 
ed on  the  head  with  a  pifs  pot,  than  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. As  to  great  opprerfors,  they  are  like  kites 
or  eagles  ;  one  experts  mifchief  from  them  :  but 
to  be  fquirted  to  death  (as  poor  Wycherly  faid  to 
me  on  his  deathbed)  by  apothecaries  apprentices, 
by  the  under-ilrappers  of  under-fecretaries  to  fe- 
cretaries  who  were  no  fecretaries — this  would  pro- 
voke as  dull  a  dog  as  Ph s  himfelf. 

So  much  for  enemies :  now  for  friends  Mr. 
L —  thinks  all  this  indifcreet :  the  Doctor  not  fo  : 
he  loves  mifchief  the  beft  of  any  good-natured 
man  in  England.  Lord  B.  is  above  trifling.  When 
he  writes  of  any  thing  in  this  world,  he  is  more 
than  mortal ;  "if  ever  he  trifles,  it  muft  be  when 
t(  he  turns  a  divine."  Gay  is  writing  tales  for 
Prince  William.  I  fuppofe  Mr.  Philips  will  take 
this  very  ill,  for  two  reafons ;  one,  that  he  thinks 
all  childiih  things  belong  to  him  ;  and  the  other, 
becaufe  he'll  take  it  ill  to  be  taught,  that  one  may 
write  things  to  a  child,  without  being  childifh. 
What  have  I  more  to  add,  but  that  Lord  Oxford 
deiires  earneftly  to  fee  you  ;  and  that  many  others, 
whom  you  do  not  think  the  worft  of,  will  be  gra- 
tified by  it ;  None  more,  be  afiured,  than 

Your's,  &c. 

P.  S.  Pope  and  you  are  very  great  wits,  and,  I 
think,  very  indifferent  philofophers.  If  you  deipi- 
fed  the  world  as  much  as  you  pretend,  and  perhaps 
believe,  you  would  not  be  fo  angry  with  it.  The 
founder  of  your  fe^l,  that  noble  original  whom  you 
think  it  fo  great  an  honour  to  referable  *,  was  a 

*  Seneca, 

VOL.  IX.  Ee  Save 
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{lave  to  the  worft  part  of  the  world,  to  the  court; 
and  all  his  big  words  were  the  language  of  a  flight- 
ed lover,  who  delired  nothing  fo  much  as  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  feared  nothing  fo  much  as  a  rupture. 
I  believe  the  world  hath  ufed  me  as  fcurvily  as \moft 
people  ;  and  yet  I  could  never  find  in  my  heart  to 
be  thoroughly  angry  with  the  fimple,  falfe,  capri- 
cious thing.  I  fhould  blufh  alike,  to  be  discovered 
fond  of  the  world,  or  picqued  at  it.  Your  defini- 
nition  of  animal  raticnis  capax,  inftead  of  the 
common  one  animal  rationale,  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation. Define  but  reafon,  and  you  will  fee  why 
your  distinction  is  no  better  than  that  of  the  Pontiff 
Cotta,  between  mala  ratio,  and  bona  ratio.  But  e- 
nough  of  this.  Make  us  a  vifit ;  and  I'll  fubfcribe 
to  any  fide  of  thefe  important  queftions  which  you 
pleafe.  We  differ  lefs  than  you  imagine  perhaps, 
when  you  wifhed  me  banifhed  again ;  but  I  am  not 
lefs  true  to  you  and  to  philofophy  in  England, 
than  I  was  in  France. 

Your's,  Sec.  B. 


LETTER     XVI. 

» 
From  Dr.  SWIFT.  j 

London,  May  4.  1726. 

T  had  rather  live  in  forty  Irelands,  than  under 
•*•  the  frequent  difquiets  of  hearing  you  are  out  o£ 
order.  I  always  apprehend  ft  moil  after  a  great 
dinner  ;  for  the  leaft  tranfgreflion  of  yours,  if  it  be 
only  two  bits  and  one  fip  more  than  your  ftint,  is 
great  debauch  ;  for  which  you  certainly  pay  mor 
than  thole  fots  who  are  carried  dead  drunk  to  bed. 

Mr 


a 
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My  Lord  Petcrborow  fpoiled  every  body's  dinner, 
but  efpecially  mine,  with  telling  us,  that  you  were 
detained  by  iicknefs.  Pray  let  me  have  three  lines 
under  any  hand  or  pot-hook  that  will  give  me  a 
better  account  of  your  health ;  which  concerns  me 
more  than  others,  becaufe  I  love  and  efteem  you 
for  reafons  that  moft  others  have  little  to  do  with, 
and  would  be  the  fame  although  you  had  never 
touched  a  pen,  further  than  with  writing  to  me. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing 
for  my  journey.  I  will  endeavour  to  think  of  you 
as  little  as  I  can  ;  and  when  I  write  to  you,  I  will 
ftrive  not  to  think  of  you.  This  I  intend  in  return 
to  your  kindnefs  ;  and  further,  I  know  no  body  has 
dealt  with  me  fo  cruelly  as  you  ;  the  confequences 
of  which  ufage  I  fear  will  laft  as  long  as  my  life ; 
for  fo  long  fhall  I  be,  in  fpite  of  my  heart,  entire- 
ly your's. 


L    L    T   T   E    R     XVII. 

Aug.  22.  1726. 

TV/TAny  a  fhort  figh  yon  coil  me  the  day  I  left 
•*•"•*•  you,  and  many  more  you  will  coft  me,  till 
the  day  you  return,  I  really  walked  about  like  a 
man  banifhed  ;  and  when  I  came  home,  found  it 
no  home.  'Tis  a  fenfation  like  that  of  a  limb  lop- 
ped off;  one  is  trying  every  minute  unawares  to  uic 
it,  and  finds  it  is  not.  I  may  fay  you  haveufedme 
more  cruelly  than  you  have  done  any  other  man  ; 
you  have  made  it  more  impoffible  for  me  to  live  at 
eafe  without  you.  Habitude  itfelf  would  have  done 
that,  if  I  had  kfs  friendship  in  my  nature  than  I 
have.  Betides  my  natural  memory  of  you,  you 
have  made  a  local  one,  which  prefents  you  to  me 

E  e  2  in 
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in  every  place  I  frequent.  I  {hall  never  more  think 
of  Lord  Cobham's,  the  woods  of  Ciccter,  or  the 
pleating  profpec!  of  Byberry,  but  your  idea  muft 
be  joined  with  them  ;  nor  fee  one  feat  in  my  own 
garden,  or  one  room  in  my  own  houfe,  without  a 
phantom  of  you,  fitting  or  walking  before  me. 
travelled  with  you  to  Chefter,  I  felt  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  weather,  the  inns,  the  roads,  the  con- 
finement and  clofenefs  of  the  uneafy  coach,  and 
wifhed  a  hundred  times  I  had  either  a  deanery  or 
a  horfe  in  my  gift.  In  real  truth,  I  have  felt  my 
foul  peevifh  ever  fince  with  all  about  me,  from  a 
warm  uneafy  defire  after  you.  I  am  gone  out  of 
myfelf  to  no  purpofe.  and  cannot  catch  you.  /«- 
biat  in  pedes  was  not  more  properly  applied  to  a  poor 
dog  after  a  hare,  than  to  me  with  regard  to  your 
departure.  I  wiih  I  could  think  no  more  of  it,  but 
lie  down  and  fleep  till  we  meet  again,  and  let  that 
day  (how  far  ibever  off  it  be)  be  the  morrow.  Since 
I  cannot,  may  it  be  my  amends,  that  every  thing 
you .wifh  may  attend  you  where  you  are,  and  that 
you  may  find  every  friend  you  have  there  in  the 
ftate  you  wiih  him  or  her  ;  fo  that  your  vifits  to  us 
may  have  no  other  effect,  than  the  progrefs  of  a 
rich  man  to  a  remote  eftate,  which  he  finds  great- 
er than  he  expected  ;  which  knowledge  only  ferves 
to  make  him  live  happier  where  he  is,  with  no  dii- 
ngreeable  profpect  if  ever  he  fhould  chufe  to  re- 
move. May  this  be  your  ftate  till  it  become  what 
I  wifh.  But  indeed  I  cannot  exprefs  the  warmth 
with  which  I  wifh  you  all  things,  and  myfelf  you. 
Indeed  you  are  in  graved  elfewhere  than  on  the  cups 
you  fent  me,  (wiih  fo  kind  an  inscription),  and  I 
might  throw  them  into  the  Thames  without  injury 
to  the  giver.  I  am  not  pleafed  with  them,  but  take 
them  very  kindly  too  :  and  had  I  fufpecled  any  fuch 
ufage  from  you,  I  mould  have  enjoyed  your  com- 
pany lefs  than  I  really  did  ;  for  at  this  rate  I  may 

Nee 
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Nee  tecum  pojfum  vivere,  nee  fine  fe. 

I  will  bring  you  over  juft  fucli  another  prefent, 
when  I  go  to  the  cleaniy  of  St.  Patrick's  :  which  I 
promife  yoii  to  do,  if  ever  I  am  enabled  to  return 
your  kindnefs.  Donarem  pater  as  ,  &c.  Till  then 
I'll  drink  (or  Gay  (hall  drink)  daily  healths  to  you, 
and  I'll  add  to  your  infcription  the  old  Roman  vow 
for  years  to  come,  VOTIS  X.  VOTIS  XX.  My 
mother's  age  gives  me  authority  to  hope  it  for 
your's.  Adieu. 


- 
tins  <if 


LETTER    XVIII. 


"VT' 
•*• 


3.  1726. 

Our's  to  Mr.  Gay  gave  me  greater  fatisfaction 
than  that  to  me  (though  that  gave  me  a  great 
deal)  ;  for  to  hear  that  you  were  fare  at  your  jour- 
ney's end,  exceeds  the  account  of  jour  fatigues 
while  in  the  way  to  it  :  other  wife  believe  me,  every 
title  of  each  is  important  to  me,  which  fets  any  one 
thing  before  my  eyes  that  happens  to  you.  I  writ 
you  a  long  letter,  which  I  guefs  reached  you  the 
day  after  your  arrival.  Since  then  I  had  a  con- 
ference with  hir  -  ,  who  exprefTed  his  delire 
of  having  feen  you  again  before  you  left  us.  He 
faid,  he  obferved  a  willingnefs  in  you  to  live  among 
us  ;  which  I  did  not  deny  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
told  him,  you  had  no  iuch  defign  in  your  coming 
this  time,  which  was  merely  to  fee  a  few  of  thofe 
you  loved  :  but  that  indeed  all  thofe  wifhed  it,  and 
particularly  Lord  Peterborow  and  myfelf,  who  wifii- 
ed  you  loved  Ireland  lefs,  had  you  any  reafon  to  love 
England  more.  .1  faid  nothing  but  what  I  think 
would  induce  any  man  to  be  as  fond  of  you  as  I  : 

]£  e  3  plain 
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plain  truth,  did  they  know  either  it  or  you.  I  can't 
help  thinking  (when  I  confider  the  whole  fhort  lift 
of  our  friends),  that  none  of  them  except  you  and 
I,  are  qualified  for  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The 
Doctor  goes  to  cards,  Gay  to  court ;  one  lofes 
money,  one  lofes  his  time  :  another  of  our  friends 
labours  to  be  unambitious,  but  he  labours  in  an 
unwilling  foil.  One  lady  you  like  has  too  much  of 
France  to  be  fit  for  Wales  :  Another  is  too  much 
a  fubjecl:  to  princes  and  potentates,  to  relifh  that 
•wild  tafte  of  liberty  and  poverty.  Mr.  Congreve  is 
to  fick  to  bear  a  thin  air  :  and  fhe  that  leads  him, 
too  rich  to  enjoy  any  thing.  Lord  Peterborow  can 
go  to  any  climate,  but  never  ft  ay  in  any.  Lord 
Bathurft  is  too  great  a  hufbandman  to  like  barren 
hills,  except  they  are  his  own  to  improve.  Mr. 
Bethel  indeed  is  too  good  and  too  honeft  to  live  in 
the  world ;  but  yet  'tis  fit,  for  its  example,  he 
fhould.  We  are  left  to  ourfelves,  in  my  opinion, 
and  may  live  where  we  pleafe,  in  Wales,  Dublin, 
or  Beimudas  :  and  for  me,  I  aflure  you  I  love  the 
world  fo  well,  and  it  loves  me  fo  well,  that  I  care 
not  in  what  part  of  it  I  pafs  the  reft  of  my  days.  I 
fee  no  funfhine  but  in  the  face  of  a  friend. 

I  had  a  glimpfe  of  a  letter  of  yours  lately,  by 
which  I  find  you  are  (like  the  vulgar)  apter  to 
think  well  of  people  out  of  power,  than  of  people 
in  power ;  perhaps  'tis  a  miftake,  but  however 
there's  fomething  in  it  generous.  Mr.  *  *  *  takes 
it  extremely  kindly,  I  can  perceive,  and  he  has  a 
great  mind  to  thank  you  for  that  good  opinion,  for 
which  I  believe  he  is  only  to  thank  his  ill  fortune ; 
for,  if  I  am  not  in  an  error,  he  would  rather  be 
in  power,  than  out. 

To  fhew  you  how  fit  I  am  to  live  in  the  moun- 
tains, I  will,  with  great  truth,  apply  to  myfelf  an 
old  fentence  :  "  Thofe  that  are  in,  may  abide  in  ; 
"  and  thofe  that  are  out,  may  abide  out  :  yet  to 
•'  me,  thofe  that  are  in  Ihall  be  as  thofe  that  are 

"  out. 
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<e  out,  and  thofe  that  are  out  {hall  be  as  thofe  that 


are  in.' 


I  am  indhTerent  as  to  all  thofe  matters  ;  but  I  mifs 
you  as  much  as  I  did  the  firfl  day,  when  (with  a 
fhort  figh)  I  parted.  Where-ever  you  are,  (or  on 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Dublin,. 

Tumihi,  feu  magni  fuperas  jam  faxa  Timavi,  . 
Sive  or  am  Illynci  legis  aquoris 


I  am,  and  ever  fhall  be  your's,  &c. 


LETTER      XIX. 
Mr.    GAY   to   Dr.   SWIFT. 

Nov.  17.  1726. 

A  Bout  ten  days  ago  a  book  was  published  here  of 
!—•*•  the  travels  of  one  Gulliver,  which  hath  been 
the  converfation  of  the  whole  town  ever  fince.  The 
whole  impreffion  fold  in  a  week;  and  nothing  is 
more,  diverting,  than  to  hear  the  different  opinions 
people  give  of  it,  though  all  agree  in  liking  it  ex- 
tremely. Tis  generally  faid  that  you  are  the  au- 
thor ;  but  I  am  told,  the  bookfeller  declares,  he 
knows  not  from  what  hand  it  came.  From  the 
higheft  to  the  lowed  it  is  univerfally  read,  from  the 
the  cabinet  counfel  to  the  nurfery.  The  politicians 
to  a  man  agree,  that  it  is  free  from  particular  re- 
flcflions,  but  that  the  fatire  on  general  focieties  of 
men  is  too  fevere.  Not  but  we  now  and  then  meet 
with  people  of  greater  perfpicuity,  who  are  in 
fearch  for  particular  applications  in  every  leaf;  and 
'tis  highly  probable  we  fhall  have  keys  publifhed  to 
give  light  into  Gulliver's  defign.  Lord  —  —  is 

the 
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the  perfon  who  leaft  approves  it,  blaming  it  as  a 
defign  of  evil  confequence  to  depreciate  human  na- 
ture ;  at  which  it  cannot  be  wondered  that  he  takes 
moft  offence,  being  himfelf  the  moft  accomplifhed 
of  his  fpecies,  and  fo  lofing  more  than  any  other 
of  that  praife  which  is  due  both  to  the  dignity  and 
virtue  of  a  man  *.  Your  friend,  my  Lord  Har- 
court,  commends  it  very  much,  though  he  thinks 
in  fome  places  the  matter  too  far  carried.  The 
Duchefs  dowager  of  Marlborough  is  in  rapture  at 
it ;  ihe  fays  (he  can  dream  of  nothing  elfe  fince  flie 
read  it ;  ihe  declares,  that  flie  hath  now  found  out, 
that  her  whole  life  hath  been  loft  in  careffing  the 
worft  part  of  mankind,  and  treating  thebeft  as  her 
foes  ;  and  that  if  flie  knew  Gulliver,  though  he 
had  been  the  worft  enemy  flie  ever  had,  flie  would 
give  up  her  prefent  acquaintance  for  his  friendfliip. 
You  may  fee  by  this,  that  you  are  not  much  inju- 
red by  being  fuppofed  the  author  of  this  piece.  If 
you  are,  you  have  difobliged  us,  and  two  or  three  of 
your  beft  friends,  in  not  giving  us  the  leaft  hint  of 
it,  while  you  were  with  us ;  and  in  particular  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  who  fays,  'tis  ten  thoufand  pities  he 
had  not  known  it,  he  could  have  added  fuch  abun- 
dance of  things  upon  every  fubjec"fc.  Among  lady- 
critics,  fome  have  found  out  that  Mr.  Gulliver  had 
a  particular  malice  to  maids  of  honour,  Thofe 
of  them  who  frequent  the  church,  fay  his  deiign 
is  impious,  and  that  it  is  depreciating  the  works  of 
the  Creator  Notwithftanding,  I  am  told  the  Prin- 
ce fs  hath  read  it  with  great  pleafure.  As  to  other 
critics,  they  think  the  flying  ifland  is  the  leaft  en- 
tertaining ;  and  fo  great  an  opinion  the  town  have 
of  the  impoliibility  of  Gulliver's  writing  at  all  be- 

*  It  is  no  wonder  a  man  of  worth  fhculd  condemn  a  fatire  on  his 
fpecies  ;  as  it  injures  virtu?,  and  violates  truth  j  and  as  little,  that  a 
corrupt  man  fhould  approve  it,  becaufe  it  juilifies  his  principles,  and 
tends  to  excufe  his  practice,  Wffr&, 

low 
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low  himfelf,  'tis  agreed  that  was  not  writ  by  the 
fame  hand,  though  this  hath  its  defenders  too.  It 
hath  pafled  Lords  and  Commons  nemlne  contra.  • 
dicente :  and  the  whole  town,  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  quite  full  of  it. 

Perhaps,  I  may  all  this  time  be  talking  to  you  of 
a  book  you  have  never  feen,  and  which  hath  not 
yet  reached  Ireland.  If  it  hath  not,  I  believe  what 
we  have  faid  will  be  fufficient  to  recommend  it  to 
your  reading,  and  that  you  will  order  me  to  fend 
it  to  you. 

But  it  will  be  much  better  to  come  over  yourfelf, 
and  read  it  here,  where  you  will  have  the  pleafure 
of  variety  of  commentators,  to  explain  the  difficult 
paiTages  to  you. 

We  all  rejoice  that  you  have  fixed  the  precife 
time  of  your  coming  to  be  cum  hirundine  prima  ; 
which  we  modern  naturalifts  pronounce  ought  to 
he  reckoned,  contrary  to  Pliny,  in  this  northern 
latitude  of  fifty-two  degrees,  from  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, ftyl.  Greg,  at  farther!:.  But  to  iis  your 
friends,  the  coming  of  fuch  a  black  f\v allow  as  you, 
will  make  a  fummer  in  the  worft  of  feaibns  We 
are  no  lefs  glad  at  your  mention  of  Twickenham  and 
Dawley ;  and  in  town  you  know  you  have  a  lodg- 
ing at  court. 

The  princefs  is  cloathed  with  Irifh  iilk  ;  pray  give 
our  fervice  to  the  weavers.  We  are  ftrangely  fur- 
prifed  to  hear  that  the  bells  in  Ireland  ring  without 
your  money.  I  hope  you  do  not  write  the  thing 

that  is  not.     We   are  afraid  that  B hath  been 

guilty  of  that  crime,  that  you  (like  Houyhnhnm) 
have  treated  him  as  a  Yahoo,  and  difcarded  him 
your  fervice.  I  fear  you  do  not  underlland  thefe 
modifh  terms,  which  every  creature  now  underftands 
but  yourfelf. 

You  tell  us  your  wine  is  bad,  and  that  the  cler- 
gy do  not  frequent  your  houfe,  which  we  look 
upon  to  be  tautology.  The  beft  advice  we  can  give 

you 
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you  is,  to  make  them  a  prefent  of  your  wine,   and 
come  away  to  better. 

You  fancy  we  envy  you,  but  you  are  miftaken  : 
we  envy  thofe  you  are  with  ;  for  we  cannot  envy 
the  man  we  love.  Adieu. 


L    E    T   T    E   R      XX. 

Nov.  1  6.   1726. 

T  Have  refolved  to  take  time  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  all 
•*•  misfortunes  and  demurs,  which  ficknefs,  lame- 
nefs,  or  difability  of  any  kind  can  throw  in  my 
way,  to  write  you  (at  intervals)  a  long  letters.  My 
twoleaft  fingers  of  one  hand  hang  impediments  to 
the  others  *,  like  ufelefs  dependents,  who  only  take 
up  room,  and  never  are  active  or  afiiftant  to  our 
wants.  I  fhall  never  be  much  the  better  for  them. 
I  congratulate  you  firft  upon  what  you  call  your 
coufin's  wonderful  book,  which  ispubtica  tritama- 
nu  at  prefent,  and  I  prophefy  will  be  hereafter  the 
admiration  of  all  men.  That  countenance  with 
which  it  is  received  by  fome  ftatefmen,  is  delight- 
ful ;  I  wifh  I  could  tell  you  how  every  fmgle  man 
looks  upon  it,  to  obferve  which  has  been  my  whole 
diversion  this  fortnight.  I've  never  been  a  night 
in  London  fince  you  left  me,  till  now  for  this  very 
end;  and  indeed  it  has  fully  anfwered  my  expectations. 
I  find  no  confiderable  man  very  angry  at  the 


*  This  wjs  occafioned  by  a  bad  accident  as  he  was  returning  home 
in  a  friend's  chariot :  which  in  paffing  a  bridge  was  overturned,  and 
thrown  with  the  hoifcs  ir.io  the  river.  The  glafTes  being  up,  and 
Mr.  Pope  unable  to  break  them,  he  was  in  immediate  danger  of 
diowning  5  when  the  poi'ilion,  who  had  juft  recovered  himftlf,  beat 
the  glafs  which  lay  uppcrmoft  to  pieces,  a  fragment  of  which  cut 
«ns  of  Mr.  Pope's  hands  very  dangerou'.ly,  H'a>b. 


book 


!„ 
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book.  Some  indeed  think  it  rather  too  bold,  and 
too  general  a  fatire  :  but  none,  that  I  hear  of,  ac- 
cufe  it  of  particular  reflections  ;  (I  mean  no  per- 
fons  of  confequence,  or  good  judgement ;  the 
mob  of  critics,  you  know,  always  are  deiirous  to 
apply  fatire  to  thofe  they  envy  for  being  above 
them)  :  fo  that  you  needed  not  to  have  been  fo  fe- 
cret  upon  this  head.  Motte  received  the  copy,  he 
tells  me,  he  knew  not  from  whence,  nor  from 
whom,  dropped  at  his  houle  in  the  dark,  from  a 
hackney-coach.  By  computing  the  time,  I  found 
it  was  after  you  left  England :  fo,  for  my  part,  I 
fufpend  my  judgement. 

I  am  pleafed  with  the  nature  and  quality  of  your 
prefent  to  the  princefs.  The  Irifli  fluff  you  fent 
to  Mrs.  H,  her  R.  H.  laid  hold  of,  and  has  made 
up  for  her  own  ufe.  Are  you  determined  to  be 
national  in  every  thing,  even  in  your  civilities  ?  You 
are  the  greateft  politician  in  Europe  at  this  rate  ;  but 
as  you  are  a  rational  politician,  there  is  no  great 
fear  of  you,  you  will  never  fucceed. 

Another  thing  in  which  you  have  pleafed  me, 
was  what  you  fay  to  Mr.  P.  ;  by  which  it  feems  to 
me,  that  you  value  no  man's  civility  above  your 
own  dignity,  or  your  ownreafon.  Surely,  without 
flattery,  you  are  now  above  all  parties  of  men  ;  and 
it  is  high  time  to  be  fo,  after  twenty  or  thirty  years 
obfervation  of  the  great  world. 

Nullius  addiftus  jurare  in  verb  a  magiftri. 

I  queftion  not,  many  men  would  be  of  your  intima- 
cy, that  you  might  be  of  their  intereft  :  but  God 
forbid  any  honeft  or  witty  man  fhould  be  of  any 
but  that  of  his  country.  They  have  fcoundrels  e- 
nough  to  write  for  their  paflions  and  their  deiigns  ; 
let  us  write  for  truth,  for  honour,  and  for  pofteri- 
ty.  If  you  mu ft  needs  write  about  politicks  at  all, 
(but  perhaps  'tis  full  as  wife  to  play  the  fool  any  ci- 
ther 
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ther  way),  furelyit  ought  to  be  fo  as  topreferve  the 
dignity  and  integrity  of  your  character  with  thofe 
times  to  come,  which  will  moft  impartially  judge 
of you, 

I  wifh  you  had  writ  to  Lord  Peterborow  :  no 
man  is  more  affectionate  towards  you.  Don't  fan- 
cy none  but  Tories  are  your  friends  ;  for  at  that 
rate  I  muft  be,  at  moft,  but  half  your  friend,  and 
fincerely  I  am  wholly  fo.  Adieu,  write  often,  and 
come  foon  ;  for  many  wiih  you  well,  and  all  would 
be  glad  of  your  company. 

LETTER    XXL 

From  Dr.  SWIFT. 

Dublin,  Nov.  17.  1726. 
T  Am  juft  come  from  anfwering  a  letter  of  Mrs. 

•••    H 's,   writ   in  fuch  myftical  terms,    that  I 

fhould  never  have  found  out  the  meaning,  if  a  book 
had  not  been  fent  me,  called  Gulliver's  Travels,  of 
which  you  fay  fo  much  in  yours.  I  read  the  book 
over  ;  and  in  the  fecond  volume  obferve  feveral 
paiTages  which  appear  to  be  patched  and  altered  *, 
and  the  ftyle  of  a  different  fort,  unlefs  I  am  much 
miftaken.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  likes  the  projectors 
leaft  f ;  others,  you  tell  me,  the  flying  ifland  :  fome 
think  it  wrong  to  be  fo  hard  upon  whole  bodies  or 
corporations  ;  yet  the  general  opinion  is,  that  re- 
flections on  particular  perfons  are  moft  to  be  blam- 
ed :  fo  that,  in  thefe  cafes,  I  think  the  beft  method 

*  This  was  the  facl,  which  is  complained  cf  and  redrefed  in  the 
Dublin  edition  of  the  Dean's  works,  ty'vib. 

f  Bccauf.:  he  unduflocd  it  to  be  intended  as  a  fatire  on  the  R  yal 
Society.  Waik. 

2  is, 
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is,  to  let  cenfure  and  opinion  take  their  courfe.  A 
biihop  here  faid,  that  book  was  full  of  improbable 
lies ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  hardly  believed  a  word 
of  it.  And  fo  much  for  Gulliver. 

Going  to  England  is  a  very  good  thing,  if  it  were 
not  attended  with  an  ugly  circumftance,  of  return- 
ing to  Ireland.  It  is  a  ihame  you  do  not  perfuade 
your  minifters  to  keep  me  on'  that  fide,  if  it  were 
but  a  court-expedient  of  keeping  me  in  prifon  for 
a  plotter  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  I  rnuft  tell  you, 
that  fuch  journeys  very  much  fliorten  my  life,  for 
a  month  here  is  longer  than  iix  at  Twickenham. 

How  comes  friend  Gay  to  be  ib  tedious  ?  Ano- 
ther man  can  publifh  fifty  thoufand  lies  fooner  than 
he  can  fifty  fables. 

I  am  juft  going  to  perform  a  very  good  office  ; 
it  is  to  affift  with  the  Archbifhop,  in  degrading  a 
parfon  who  couples  all  our  beggars  ;  by  which  I 
fhall  make  one  happy  man  ;  and  decide  the  great 
queftion  of  an  indelible  character  in  favour  of  die 
principles  in  fafliion.  This  I  hope  you  will  repre- 
fent  to  the  miniftry  in  my  favour,  as  a  point  of  me- 
rit ;  fo  farewel  till  I  return. 

I  am  come  back,  and  have  deprived  the  parfon, 
who  by  a  law  here  is  to  be  hanged  the  next  couple 
he  marries.  He  declared  to  us,  that  he  refolved  to 
be  hnnged  ;  only  defired,  that  when  he  was  to  go 
to  the  gallows,  the  Archbifhop  vrould  take  off  his 
excommunication.  Is  not  he  a  good  catholic  ?  and 
yet  he  is  but  a  Scotchman.  This  is  the  only  Irifli 
event  I  ever  troubled  you  with,  and  I  think  it  de- 
ferves  notice. Let  me  add,  that  if  I  were  Gulli- 
ver's friend,  I  would  ddire  all  my  acquaintance  to 
give  out,  that  his  copy  V.MS  bafely  mangled,  and  a- 
bufcd,  and  added  to,  and  blotted  out,  by  the  print- 
er ;  for  fo  to  me  it  fcenis,  in  the  fecund  volume 
particularly.  Adieu. 


VOL,  IX.  Ff  LETTER 
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LETTER    XXII. 

From  Dr.  SWIFT. 

Decem.  5.   1726. 

J  Believe  the  hurt  in  your  hand  affects  me  more 
•*•  than  it  does  yourfelf  :  and  with  reafon,  becaufe 
I  may  probably  be  a  greater  loferby  it.  What  have 
accidents  to  do  with  thofe  who  are  neither  jockeys 
nor  fox-hunters,  nor  bullies,  nor  drankards  ?  And 
yet  a  rafcally  groom  (hall  gallop  a  foundered  horfe 
ten  miles  upon  a  caufey,  and  get  home  fafe. 

I  am  very  much  pleafed  that  you  approve  what 
was  fent  ;  becaufe  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  great 
man  fay,  that  nothing  required  more  judgement 
than  making  a  prefent  ;  which  when  it  was  done 
to  thofe  of  high,  rank,  ought  to  be  of  fomething 
that  is  not  readily  got  for  money.  You  oblige  me, 
and  at  the  fame  time  do  me  juftice,  in  what  you 
obferve  as  to  Mr.  P.  Befides,  it  is  too  late  in  life 
for  me  to  act  otherwife  ;  and  therefore  I  follow  a 
very  eafy  road  to  virtue,  and  purchafe  it  cheap. 
If  you  will  give  me  leave  to  join  us,  is  not  your 
life  and  mine  a  ftate  of  power,  and  dependence  a 
(late  of  flavery  ?  We  care  not  three-pence  whether 
a  prince  or  minifter  will  fee  us  or  no  :  we  are  not 
afraid  of  having  ill  offices  done  us,  nor  are  at  the 
trouble  of  guarding  cur  words  for  fear  of  giving 
offence.  I  do  agree,  that  riches  are  liberty  ;  but 
then  we  are  to  put  into  the  balance,  how  long  our 
apprenticefhip  is  to  laft  in  acquiring  them. 

bince  you  have  received  the  verfes,  I  mod  ear* 
neflly  iotreat  you  to  burn  thofe  which  you  do  not 
approve,  and  in  thofe  few  where  you  may  not  dif- 
like  ibxnc  parts,  blot  out  the  reft,  and  Ibmetimel 

(though 
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(though  it  be  againft  the  la?:inefs  of  your  nature) 
be  fo  kind  to  make  a  few  corrections,  if  the  mat- 
ter will  bear  them.  1  have  fome  few  of  thole  things 
I  call  thoughts  moral  and  diverting  ;  if  you  pleale 
I  will  fend  the  beft  I  can  pick  from  them,  to  add 
to  the  new  volume.  I  have  reafon  to  chufe  the 
method  you  mention  of  mixing  the  feveral  verfes,. 
and  I  hope  thereby,  among  the  bad  critics,  to  be 
intitled  to  more  merit  than  is  my  due. 

This  moment  I  am  fo  happy  to  have  a  letter  from 
my  Lord  Peterborow,  for  which  I  intreat  you  will 
prefent  him  with  my  humble  refpects  and  thanks, 
though  he  all-to-be-Gullivers  me  by  very  ftrong  in- 
finuations.  Though  you  defpife  riddles,  I  am 
ftrongly  tempted  to  fend  a  parcel  to  be  printed  by 
themfelves,  and  make  a  nine-penny  job  for  the 
bookfeller.  There  are  fome  of  my  own,  wherein 
I  exceed  mankind  ;  mira  pocmata  !  the  moft  folemn 
that  ever  were  feen  ;  and  fome  writ  by  others,  ad- 
mirable indeed,  but  far  inferior  to  mine;  but  I  will 
cot  praife  myfelf.  You  approve  that  writer  \vha 
laughs,  and  makes  others  laugh  :  but  why  mould  I 
•who  hate  the  world,  or  you  who  do  not  love  it, 
make  it  fo  happy?  therefore  I  refolve  from  hence- 
forth to  handle  only  ferious  iubjects,  nifi  quid  /;/, 


Yours,  &c. 
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LETTER    XXIII. 

March  8.    1726-7. 

11  TR.  Stopford  will  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
•*-*•*•  for  whofe  acquaintance  I  amy  among  many 
other  favours,  obliged  to  you  :  and  I  think  the  ac- 
quaintance of  fo  valuable,  ingenious,  and  unaft*ec"t- 
ed  a  man,  to  be  none  of  the  leaft  obligations. 

F  f  2  Our 
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Our  mifcellany  is  now  quite  printed.  I  am  pro^ 
digioufly  pleafed  with  this  joint  volume  ;  in  which 
methinks  we  look  like  friends,  fide  by  fide,  ferious 
and  merry  by  turns,  coiiverfing  interchangeably, 
and  walking  down  hand  in  hand  to  pofterity ;  not 
in  the  ft  iff  forms  of  learned  author?,  ilattering 
each  other,  and  fetting  the  reft  of  mankind  at 
nought  ;  but  in  a  free,  unimportant,  natural,  eafy 
manner,  diverting  others  juft  as  we  diverted  our- 
felves.  The  third  volume  conflfts  of  verfes  ;  but 
I  would  chufe  to  print  none  but  fuch  as  have  fome 
peculiarity,  and  may  be  diftinguiihed  for  ours  from 
other  writers.  There's  no  end  of  making  books, 
Solomon  laid,  and,  above  all,  of  making  mifcella- 
nies,  which  all  men  can  make.  For  unlefs  there 
be  a  character  in  every  piece,  like  the  mark  of  the 
elfft,  I  fhould  not  care  to  be  one  of  the  twelve 
thoufand  iigned. 

You  received,  I  hope,  fome  commendatory  verfes 
from  a  horfe  and  a  Lilliputian,  to  Gulliver,  and  an 
heroic  epiftle  of  Mrs.  Gulliver.  The  bookfeller 
would  fain  have  printed  them  before  the  fecond 
edition  of  the  book  ;  but  I  would  not  permit  it 
without  your  approbation  ;  nor  do  I  much  like 
them.  You  fee  how  much  like  a  poet  I  write;  and 
yet  if  you  were  with  us,  you'd  be  deep  in  politics. 
People  are  very  warm,  and  very  angry,  very  little 
to  the  purpofe  ;  but  therefore  the  more  warm  and 
the  more  angry.  Non  nojlnnn  eft  tantas  com^onere 
lites.  I  ftay  atTwitnam,  without  fo  much  as  read- 
ing news-papers,  votes,  or  any  other  paltry  pam- 
phlets. Mr.  Stopford  will  carry  you  a  whole  par- 
cel of  them,  which  are  fent  for  your  diverfion, 
but  not  imitation  For  my  own  part,  methinks  I 
am  at  Glubdubdrib,  with  none  but  ancients  and 
fpirits  about  me- 

I  am  rather  better  than  I  ufe  to  be  at  this  feafon  ; 
but  my  hand  (though,  as  you  fee,  it  has  not  loft  its 
cunning)  is  frequently  in  very  awkward  fenfations, 

rather 
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rather  than  pain.  But,  to  convince  you  it  is  pretty 
well,  it  has  done  fome  mifchief  already,  and  juft 
been  ftrong  enough  to  cut  the  other  hand,  while  it 
was  aiming  to  prune  a  fruit-tree. 

Lady  Bolingbroke  has  writ  you  a  long  lively  let- 
ter, which  will  attend  this.  She  has  very  bad 
health,  he  very  good.  Lord  Peterborow  has 
writ  twice  to  you.  "We  fancy  fome  letters  have 
been  intercepted,  or  loft  by  accident,  About  ten 
rhoufand  things  I  want  to  tell  you  :  I  wiih  you  were 
as  impatient  to  hear  them ;  for  if  fo,  you  would,, 
you  mud  come  early  this  fpring.  Adieu.  Let  me 
have  a  line  from  you.  I  am  vexed  at  loilng  Mr. 
Stopford  as  loon  as  1  knew  him  :  but  I  thank  God 
I  have  known  him  no  longer.  If  every**' ;•» an  one 
begins  to  value  mufl  fettle  in  Ireland,  pray  make 
me  know  no  more  of  them,  and  I  forgive  you  this 
one. 


j 
•* 


A  3sXf52fe£X4sZV&- fs^^^^^^r^s^f^^f^. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XXIV. 

Oft.  2'.    1727. 

T  is  a  perfect  trouble  to  me  to  write  to  you  ;  and 
your  kind  letter  left  for  me  at  Mr.  Gay's  affect- 
ed me  fo  much,  that  it  made  me  like  a  girl.  I 
can't  tell  what  to  fay  to  you  ;  I  only  feel  that  I 
wifh  you  well  in  every  circumllance  of  life;  that 
it  is  almoft  as  good  to  be  hated  as  to  be  loved,  con- 
iidering  the  pain  it.  is  to  minds  of  any  tender  turn, 
to  find  themfelves  fo  utterly  impotent  to  do  any 
good,,  or  give  any  cafe  to  thofe  who  deferve  molt 
from  us.  I  would  very  fain  know,  as  foon  as  yoit 
recover  your  complaints,  or  any  part  of  them. 
Would  to  God  I  could  eafe  any  of  them,  or  had 
been  able  even  to  have  alleviated  any  !  I  found  I 
was  not  j  and  truly  it  grieved  me.  I  was  forry  to 

V  f  3  iind 
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find  you  could  think  yourfelf  eafier  in  any  houfe 
than  in  mine  ;  though  at  the  lame  time  I  can  allow 
for  a  tendernefs  in  your  way  of  thinking,  even 
when  it  feemed  to  want  that  tendernefs.  I  can't 
explain  my  meaning  ;  perhaps  you  know  it.  But 
the  Deft  way  of  convincing  you  of  my  indulgence, 
will  be,  if  I  live,  to  viiit  you  in  Ireland,  and  act 
there  as  much  in  my  own  way  as  you  did  here  in 
yours.  .1  will  not  leave  your  roof,  if  I  am  ill.  To 
your  bad  health  I  fear  there  was  added  fome  difa- 
greeable  news  from  Ireland,  which  might  occafion 
your  fo  fudden  departure  :  for  the  laft  time  I  faw 
you,  you  allured  me  you  would  not  leave  us  this 
whole  winter,  unlefs  your  health  grew  better ;  and 
I  don't  firr^  it  did  fo.  I  never  complied  fo  unwil- 
lingly in  my  life  with  any  friend  as  with  you,  in 
ftaying  fo  entirely  from  you  ;  nor  could  I  have  had 
the  constancy  to  do  it,  if  you  had  not  promifed?: 
that  before  you  went  we  fhould  meet,  and  you 
wquld  fend  to  us  all  to  come.  I  have  given  yoiir 
remembrances  to  thofe  you  mention  in  yours.  We 
are  quite  forry  for  you,  I  mean  for  ourielves.  I 
hope,  as  you  do,  that  we  fhall  meet  in  a  more  du- 
rable and  more  fatisfaclory  ftate  ;  but  the  lefs  fure 
I  am  of  that,  the  more  I  would  indulge  it  in  this. 
We  are  to  believe  we  {hall  have  fomething  bettep 
than  even  a  friend  there  ;  but  certainly  here  we 
have  nothing  fo  good.  Adieu  for  this  time.  May 
you  find  every  friend  you  go  to  as  pleafed  and  hap- 
py, as  every  friend  you  went  from  is  forry  and 
troubled, 

Yours,   &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXV. 
From  Dr.  SWIFT. 

Dublin,  Ofi.  12.   1727. 

T  Have  been  long  reafoning  with  myfelf  upon  the 
•*•  condition  I  am  in,  and  in  conclusion  have 
thought  it  beft  to  return  to  what  fortune  hath  made 
my  home.  I  have  there  a  large  houie,  and  fervants 
and  conveniences  about  me.  I  may  be  worfe  than 
I  am  ;  and  I  have  no  where  to  retire.  I  therefore 
thought  it  beft  to  return  to  Ireland,  rather  than  go 
to  any  diftant  place  in  England.  Here  is  my  main- 
tenance, and  here  my  convenience.  If  it  pleafes 
God  to  reftore  me  to  my  health,  I  fhall  readily 
make  a  third  journey  ;  if  not,  we  muft  part,  as  all 
human  creatures  have  parted.  You  are  the  beft 
and  kindeft  friend  hi  the  world,  and  I  know  no 
body  alive  or  dead  to  whom  I  am  fo  much  obliged: 
and  if  you  ever  made  me  angry,  it  was  for  your 
too  much  care  about  me.  I  have  often  wilhed, 
that  God  Almighty  would  be  fo  eafy  to  the  \veak- 
nefs  of  mankind,  as  to  let  old  friends  be  acquaint- 
ed in  another  ftate  ;  and  if  I  were  to  write  an  Uto-< 
pia  for  heaven,  that  would  be  one  of  my  fchemes. 
This-  wildnefs  you  muft  allow  for,  bccaufe  I  am 
giddy  and  deaf. 

1  find  it  more  convenient  to  be  fick  here,  with- 
out the  vexation  of  making  my  friends  uneafy  ;  yet 
my  giddinefs  alone  would  not  have  done,  if  that 
tinibciable  comfortlefs  deafnefs  had  not  quite  tired 
me.  And  I  believe  I  fhould  have  returned  from 
the  inn,  if  I  had  not  feared  it  was  only  a  fhort  in- 
termiffion,  and  the  year  was  late,  and  my  licence 
expiring.  Purely,  befides  all  other  faults,  I  ihould 
be  a  very  ill  judge,  to  doubt  your  friendihip  and 

kindnefs, 
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kindnefs.  But  it  hath  pleafed  God,  that  you  are 
not  in  a  ftate  of  health,  to  be  mortified  with  the 
care  and  ficknefs  of  a  friend.  Two  lick  friends 
never  did  well  together  ;  fuch  an  office  is  fitter  for 
fervants  and  humble  companions,  to  whom  it  is 
wholly  indifferent,  whether  we  give  them  trouble 
or  no.  The  cafe  would  be  quite  otherwife  if  you 
were  with  me  ;  you  could  refufe  to  fee  any  body  ; 
and  here  is  a  large  houfe,  where  we  need  not  hear 
each  other  if  wd  were  both  fick.  I  have  a  race  of 
Orderly  elderly  people  of  both  fexes  at  command, 
who  are  of  no  corifequence,  and  have  gifts  proper 
for  attending  us  ;  who  can  bawl  when  I  am  deaf, 
and  tread  foftly  when  I  am  only  giddy,  and  would 
fleep. 

I  had  another  reafon  for  my  hafte  hither;  which 
was  changing  my  agent,  the  old  one  having  terri- 
bly involved  my  little  affairs  ;  to  which  ho\Yever  I 
am  grown  fo  indifferent,  that  I  believe  I  ihall  lofe 

O  * 

two  or  three  hundred  pounds  rather  than  plague 
tnyfelf  with  accounts  ;  fo  that  I  am  very  well  qua- 
lified to  be  a  Lord,  and  put  into  Peter  Walter's 
hands. 

Pray  God  continue  and  increafe  Mr.  Congreve's 
amendment  ;  though  he  does  not  deferve  it  like 
you,  having  been  too  laviih  of  that  health  which 
nature  gave  him. 

1  hope  my  Whitehall  landlord  is  nearer  to  a  place 
than  when  I  left  him  ;  as  the  preacher  faid,  t{  the 
tf  day  of  judgement  was  nearer  than  ever  it  had 
<f  been  before." 

Pray  God  fend  you  health,  det  fatittew,  detopes; 
animam  tequain  tibi  ipfe  p<tn<bis.  You  fee  Horace 
wiflied  for  money,  as  well  as  health  ;  and  I  would 
hold  a  crown  he  kept  a  coach ;  and  I  fliall  never 
be  a  friend  to  the  court  till  you  do  fo  too. 

Yours,  £c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER    XXVI. 

From  Dr.  SWIFT. 

Ocl.  30.   1727. 

HE  firft  letter  I  writ  after  my  landing  was  to 
Mr.  G<iy  ;  but  it  would  have  been  wifer  to  di- 
rect it  to  Tonfon  or  Lintot,  to  whom  I  believe  his 
lodgings  are  better  known  than  to  the  runners  of 
the  poll-office.  In  that  letter  you  will  find  what  a 
quick  change  I  made  in  feven  days  from  London 
to  the  deanery,  through  many  nations  and  languages 
unknown  to  the  civilized  world.  And  I  have  often 
reflected,  in  how  few  hours,  with  a  fwift  horie,  or 
a  ftrong  gale,  a  man  may  come  among  a  people  as 
unknown  to  him  as  the  antipodes.  If  I  did  not 
know  you  more  by  your  conversation  and  kindnefs 
than  by  your  letter,  I  might  be  bafe  enough  to 
ftilpe£t;  that  in  point  of  friendlhip,  you  acted  like 
fome  philofophers  who  writ  much  better  upon  vir- 
tue than  they  praclifed  it.  In  anfwer,  I  can  only 
fwear,  that  you  have  taught  me  to  dream,  which  I 
had  not  done  in  twelve  years  further  than  by  inex- 
prerlible  nonfenfe  ;  but  now  I  can  every  night  di- 
ftinctly  fee  Twickenham,  and  the  grotto,  and  Daw- 
ley,  and  many  other  et  ceteras,  and  it  is  but  three 
nights  fince  I  beat  Mrs.  Pope.  I  muft  needs  con- 
fefs,  that  the  pleafure  I  take  in  thinking  on  you,  is 
very  much  leffened  by  the  pain  I  am  in  about  your 
health.  You  pay  dearly  for  the  great  talents  God 
hath  given  you  ;  -and  for  the  confequences  of  them, 
in  the  efleem  and  diftinclion  you  receive  from  man- 
kind, unlefs  you  can  provide  a  tolerable  flock  of 
health  ;  in  which  purfuit  I  cannot  much  commend 
your  conduct,  but  rather  intreat  you  would  mend 

it 
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it,  by  following  the  advice  of  my  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  and  your  oiher  phyficians.  When  you 
talked  of  cups  and  impreffions,  it  came  into  my 
head  to  imitate  you  in  quoting  fcripture,  not  to 
your  advantage.  I  mean  what  was  faid  to  David 
by  one  of-  his  brothers  ;  C{  I  knew  thy  pride,  and 
"  the  naughtinefs  of  thy  heart."  I  remember  when 
it  grieved  your  foul  to  fee  me  pay  a  penny  more 
than  my  club  at  an  inn,  when  you  had  maintained 
me  three  months  at  bed  and  board  ;  for  which,  if 
I  had  dealt  with  you  in  the  Smithfield  way,  it  would 
have  coft  me  a  hundred  pounds  ;  for  I  live  worfe 
here  upon  more.  Did  you  ever  coniider,  that  I 
am  for  life  almoft  twice  as  rich  as  you,  and  pay  no 
rent,  and  drink  French  wine  twice  as  cheap  as  you. 
do  Port,  and  have  neither  coach  chair,  nor  mo- 
ther ?  As  to  the  world,  I  think  you  ought  to  fay 
to  it  with  St.  Paul,  "  If  we  have  fown  unto  you 
"  fpiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  fliall  reap 
**  your  carnal  things  ?"  This  is  more  proper  ftill, 
if  you  coniider  the  French  \\ordjpiritttal,  in  which, 
fenfe  the  world  ought  to  pay  you  better  than  they 
do.  If  you  made  me  a  present  of  a  thoufand  pound, 
I  would  not  allow  myfelf  to  be  in  your  debt ;  and 
if  I  made  you  a  prefent  of  two,  I  would  not  allow 
myfelf  to  be  cut  of  it.  But  I  have  not  half  youi" 
pride  :  witnefs  what  Mr.  Gay  fays  in  his  letter,  that 
I  was  cenfured  for  begging  prefents,  though  I  limit- 
ed them  to  ten  Hiillings.  I  fee  no  reafon  (at  leaffc 
rny  friendfhip  and  vanity  iee  none)  why  you  fhould 
not  give  me  a  vilit,  when  you  mall  happen  to  be 
difengaged  I  will  fend  a  perfon  to  Chefler  to  take 
care  of  you,  and  you  fliall  be  ufed  by  the  beft  folks 
we  have  here,  as  well  as  civility  and  good-nature 
can  contrive,  I  believe  local  motion  will  be  no  ill 
phyfic  ;  and  I  will  have  your  coming  infcribed  on, 
my  tomK,  and  recorded  in  never-dying  verfe. 

I  thank  Mrs.  Pope  for  her  prayers  ;   but  I  know 
the  myftery.     A  psrfon  of  my  acquaintance,  who 

ufed 
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ufed  to  correfpond  with  the  laft  Great  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  ihewing  one  of  the  Duke's  letters  to  a 
friend,  and  profeffing  great  fenfe  of  his  Highnefs's 
friendfhip,  read  this  pafTage  out  of  the  letters,  "  I 
"  would  give  one  of  my  fingers  to  procure  your 
**  real  good."  The  perfon  to  whom  this  was  read, 
and  who  knew  the  Duke  well,  faid,  the  meaning  of 
real  good  was  only,  that  the  other  might  turn  a  good 
Catholic.  Pray  aik  Mrs.  Pope,  whether  this  ftory 
is  applicable  to  her  and  me  .?  I  pray  God  blefs  her, 
for  I  am  fure  (he  is  a  good  Chriftian,  and  (which 
is  almoft  as  rare)  a  good  woman. 

Adieu. 


LETTER    XXVII. 
Mr.  GAY  to  Dr.  SWIFT. 

051..  22.  1727. 

r~pHE  Queen's  family  is  at  laft  fettled  ;  and  in  the 
•*•  1'rft  I  was  appointed  Gentleman-ufher  to  the 
Princefs  Louifa,  the  youngeft  Princefs  ;  which,  up« 
on  account  that  I  am  fo  far  advanced  in  life,  I  have 
declined  accepting  ;  and  have  endeavoured,  in  the 
heft  manner  1  could,  to  make  my  excufes  by  a  letter 
to  her  Majefty.  So  now  all  my  expectations  are  va- 
nilhed  ;  and  I  have  no  profpeft  but  in  depending 
wholly  upon  myfelf,  and  my  own  conduct.  As  I  am 
ufed  to  difappointments,  I  can  bear  them  ;  but  as  I 
can  have  no  more  hopes,  I  can  no  more  be  difap- 
pointed  ;  fo  that  I  am  in  a  blefled  condition.  - 
You  remember  you  were  adviiing  me  to  go  into 
Newgate  to  finidi  my  fcenes  the  more  correctly.  - 
I  now  think  I  (hall,  for  I  have  no  attendance  to 
hinder  me  ;  but  my  opera  is  already  finiilicd.  I 
leave  the  reft  of  this  paper  to  Mr.  Pope. 

Gay 
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Gay  is  a  free  man,  and  I  writ  him  a  long  con- 
gratulatory letter  upon  it.  Do  you  the  fame.  It 
will  mend  him,  and  make  him  a  better  man  than  a 
court  could  do.  Horace  might" keep  his  coach  in 
Auguftus  time,  if  he  pleafed  ;  but  i  won't  in  the 
time  of  our  Auguftus.  My  poem,  (which  it  grieves 
me  that  I  dare  not  lend, you  a  copy  of,  for  fear  of 
the  Curlls  and  Dennifes  of  Ireland,  and  {Kll  more 
for  fear  of  the  worft  of  traitors,  c<ur  friends  and 
admirers),  my  poem,  I  fay,  will  fliew  what  a  diftin- 
guifhing  age  we  lived  in.  Your  name  is  in  it,  with 
ibme  others,  under  a  mark  of  fuch.  ignominy  as  you 
will  not  much  grieve  to  wear  in  that  company. 
Adieu,  and  God  blefs  you,  and  give  you  health 
and  fpirits, 

Whether  thou  chufe  Cervantes'  ferious  air, 
Or  laugh  and  {hake  in  Rab'lais  eafy  chair, 
Or  in  the  graver  gown  inftruct  mankind, 
Or,  filent  let  thy  morals  tell  thy  mind. 

Thefe  two  verfes  are  over  and  above  what  I  have 
faid  of  you  in  the  poem.     Aclieu. 

LETTER     XXVIII. 

Dr.   SWIFT    to    Mr.   GAY. 

Dub'in,   Nov.  23.   1727. 

T  Entirely  approve  your  refufal  of  that  employ* 
meat,  and  your  writing  to  the  Queen.  I  am 
perfectly  confident  you  have  a  keen  enemy  in  the 
miniftry.  God  forgive  him,  but  not  till  he  puts 
himfelr"  in  a  fhi-te  to  be  forgiven.  Upon  reafoning 
with  myfeif,  I  fliould  hope  they  are  gone  too  far 
to  difcard  you  quite,  and  that  they  will  give  you 

2  fame- 
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fomething  ;  which,  although  much  lefs  than  they 
ought,  will  be  (as  far  as  it  is  worth)  better  circum- 
ftantiated  ;  and  iince  you  already  juft  live,  a  mid- 
dling help  will  make  you  juft  tolerable.  Your  late- 
nefs  in  life  (as  you  fo  foon  call  it)  might  be  impro- 
per to  begin  the  world  with,  but  almoft  the  eldeil 
men  may  hope  to  fee  changes  in  a  court.  A  mini- 
fter  is  always  feventy  :  you  are  thirty  years  young- 
er ;  and  confider,  Cromwell  himfelf  did  not  berin 

'  •/  <±j 

to  appear  till  he  was  older  than  you.  I  beg  you 
will  be  thrifty,  and  learn  to  value  a  (hilling,  which 
Dr.  Birch  faid  was  a  ferious  thing,  Get  a  itronger 
fence  about  your  1000  1.  and  throw  the  inner  fence 
into  the  heap,  and  be  advifed  by  your  Twickenham 
landlord  and  me  about  an  annuity.  You  are  the 
moft  refractory,  hoii-'ft,  good-natured  man  I  ever 
have  known.  I  could  argue  out  this  paper.  - 
I  am  very  glad  your  opera  is  finifhed,  and  hope 
your  friends  will  join  the  readier  to  make  it  fucceed, 
becaufe  you  are  ill-ufed  by  others. 

I  have  known  courts  thefe  thirty-fix  years,  and 
know  they  differ  ;  but  in  fome  things  they  arc  ex- 
tremely conftant.  Firft,  in  the  trite  old  maxim  of 
a  minifter's  never  forgiving  thofe  he  hath  injured. 
Secondly,  in  the  iniincerity  of  thofe  who  would  be 
thought  the  beft  friends.  Thirdly,  in  the  love  of 
fawning,  cringing,  and  tale-bearing.  Fourth!'/,  in 
facrificins  thole  whom  we  reallv  wifli  well,  to  a 

C»  •/ 

point  of  intereft  or  intrigue.  Fifthly,  in  keeping 
every  thing  Jworth  takina,  for  thofe  who  can  do  fer- 

*  v-*  * 

vice  or  diiiervice. 

Now,  why  does  not  Pope  pubii/h  his  Dulncfs  *  ? 
The  rogues  he  marks  will  die  of  themiclves  in 
peace,  and  fo  will  his  friends,  and  fo  there  will  be 
neither  punifhnient  nor  reward.  -  Pray  inquire 
how  my  Lord  St.  John  does?  ']  here's  ro  man's 
health  in  Enghnd  1  am  more;  •  coucc-nc'd  about 
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than  his. — I  wonder  whether  you  bepin  to  taftethe 

i* 
pleafure  of  independence  ;  or  whether  you  do  not 

ibmetimes  leer  upon  the  court,  ociikrctorto.  Will 
you  not  think  ot  an  annuity,  when  you  are  two 
years  older,  and  have  doubled  your  purchafe- 
money  ?  Have  you  dedicated  your  opera,  and 
got  the  ufnal  dedication  fee  of  twenty  guinezs  ? 
How  is  the  Doctor  ?  Does  he  not  chide,  that  you 
never  called  upon  him  for  hints  ?  Is  my  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  at  the  moment  I  am  writing,  a  planter, 
a  philofopher,  or  a  writer?  Is  Mr.  Pultney  in  ex- 
•peclation  of  a  fon,  or  my  Lord  Oxford  of  a  new 
old  manufcript  ? 

I  bought  your  opera  to-day  for  fixpence  ;  a  cur- 
ied  print.  I  find  there  is  neither  dedication  nor 
preface  ;  both  which  wants  I  approve ;  it  is  in  the 
grand  gout. 

We  are  as  full  of  it,  pro  mcduh  noftro,  as 
London  can  be  ;  continually  acting,  and  houfes 
cramm'd,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  fev.eral  times 
there  laughing  h'S  heart  out.  I  did  not  un- 
clerftand,  that  the  fcene  of  Locket  and  Peachum's 
quarrel  was  an  imitation  of  one  between  Brutus 
and  Cafllus  till  I  was  told  it.  I  wifh  Mack- 
heath,  when  he  was  going  to  be  hanged,  had 
imitated  Alexander  the  Great  when  he  was  dying. 
I  would  have  had  his  fellow-rogues  defire  his  com- 
mands about  a  fuccellbr,  and  he  to  anfwer,  Let  it 
be  the  moil  worthy  &c.  We  hear  a  million  of 

s    * 

ftories  about  the  opera,  of  the  applaufe  at  the  fong, 
th.it  ivas  levelled  at  me,  when  two  great  minifters 
were  in  a  box  together,  and  all  the  world 
ftaring  at  them.  I  am  heartily  glad  your  opera 
hath  mended  your  purfe,  though  perhaps  it  may 
fpoil  your  court. 

Will  you  deiire  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr. 
Pultney,  and  Mr.  Pope,  to  command  you  to  buy 
•an  annuity  with  two  thoufand  pounds,  that  you 

may  laugh  at  courts,  and  bid  rr/mifters- 

Ever 
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Ever  preferve  Tome  fpice  of  the  aldermen,  and 
prepare  againft  age  and  dulnef^,  and  licknefa,  and 
coldnefs,  or  death  of  friends.  A  whore  has  a 
reiburce  left,  that  ihe  can  turn  ba\vd  ;  but  an  old 
decayed  poet  is  a  creature  abandoned,  and  at  mer~ 
cy,  when  he  can  find  none.  Get  me  likewife  Pol- 
ly's mezzotinto.  Lord,  how  the  ichoolboys  at 
Weitminfter,  and  univcrfity-lads  adore  you  at  this 
juncture  !  Have  you  made  as  many  men  laugh  as 
miniilers  can  make  weep  ? 

I  will  excufe  Sir  -  the  trouble  of  a  letter. 
When  ambaiTadors  came  from  Tioy  to  condole 
with  Tiberius  upon  the  death  of  his  nephew,  after 
two  years  ;  the  Emperor  anfwered,  that  he  like- 
\vife  condoled  with  them  for  the  untimely  death  of 
Hector.  I  always  loved  and  refpeclecl  him  very- 
much,  and  do  ftili  as  much  as  ever  ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
turn fuffkient,  if  he  pkafes  to  accept  the  otters 
oi  my  moil  humble  fervice. 

The  Beggar's  opera  hath  knocked  down  Gulli- 
ver  ;  I  hope  to  fee  Pope's  Dulnefs  *  knock  down 
the  Beggar's  opera,  but  not  till  it  hath  fully  done 
its  job. 

To  expofe  vice,  and  make  people  laugh  with 
innocence,  does  more  public  iervice  th  in  ail  the 
minifters  of  flate  from  Adam  to  Walpole  and  ib 
adieu. 


LETTER    XXIX. 
Lord  BOLIN7BROKE  to  Dr.  SWIFT. 

T)Ope  charges  himfelf  with  this  letter.  He  has 
A  been  two  days;  he  is  now  hurrying  to  Lon- 
don ;  he  will  hurry  back  to  Twickenham  in  two 

*   The   Dunciad. 

G  g  2  days 
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days  more ;  and,  before  the  end  of  the  week,  he 
will  be,  for  ought  I  know,  at  Dublin.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  Dulr.cfs  *  grows  and  flourifhes,  as 
if  he  was  there  already.  It  will  indeed  be  a  noble 
work.  The  many  will  flare  at  it,  the  few  will 
imile,  and  all  his  patrons,  from  Bickerftaff  to  Gul- 
liver, will  rejoice,  to  fee  themfelves  adorned  in  that 
immortal  piece. 

I  hear  that  YOU   have   had   feme  return  of  vour 

«  j  ^ 

illnels  which  carried  you  fo  fuddenly  from  us,  it 
indeed  it  was  your  own  illnefs  which  made  you  in 
fuch  hafte  to  be  at  Dublin.  Dear  Swift,  take  care 
of  your  health.  Til  give  you  a  receipt  for  it,  a  la 
Montague,  or,  which  is  better,  a  la  Bruyere.  Nou- 
rijjl'r  bien  votri  corps  ;  ne  Icfatiguer  jamais  ;  I .iffer 
roidller  Vefprit,  meub'e  inutit,  z-oire  outlle  dangereux : 
laijfer  fonner  vos  cloches  le  me  tin  >  pour  eveillcr  les 
cb:';ncincS)  et  pour  fairs  d:rmir  le  Doyen  d'unfbnMeil 
f'oux  ct  prcfoncf,  qui  Iv.i  procure  de  beaux  fonges  : 
lever  vous  tard,  it  alter  a  I*eglife9  four  vous  faire 
foyer  d* avoir  bien  cormi  ct  bien  dcjeune.  As  to 
myfelf,-  (a  perfon  about  whom  I  concern  myfelf 
very  little),  I  muft  fay  a  word  or  two  out  of  com- 
plaifance  to  you.  I  am  in  my  farm,  and  here  I 
ihoot  ftronp-  and  tenacious  roots.  I  have  caucrht 

O  O 

hold  of  the  earth,  (to  ufe  a  gardener's  phrafe),  and 
neither  my  enemies  nor  ray  friends  will  find  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  tranfplant  me  again.  Adieu.  Let 
me  hear  from  you,  at  leaft  of  you.  I  love  you  for 
a  thoufand  things  ;  for  none  more  than  for  the 
juft  efteem  and  love  which  you  have  for  all  the 
ions  of  Adam. 

P.  S.  According  to  Lord  Bolingkroke's  ac- 
count, I  (hall  be  at  Dublin  in  three  days.  I  can- 
not help  adding  a  word,  to  defire  you  to  expect  my 
foul  there  with  you  by  that  time  ;  but  as  for  the 
jade  of  a  body  that  is  tacked  to  it;  I  fear  there  will 

*  The  Dunchd, 
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be  no  dragging  it  after.  I  allure  you  I  have  few 
friends  here  to  detain  me,  and  no  powerful  one  at 
court  abfolutely  to  forbid  my  journey.  I  am  told 
the  gynocracy  are  of  opinion,  that  they  want  no 
better  writers  than  Gibber,  and  the  Britilh  jour- 
nalift  ;  fo  that  we  may  live  at  quiet,  and  apply  our- 
felves  to  our  more  abftrufe  ftudies.  The  only 
courtiers  I  know,  or  have  honour  to  call  my 
friends,  are  John  Gay  and  Mr.  Bow'ry.  The  for- 
mer is  at  prelent  fo  employed  in  the  elevated  airs 
of  his  opera,  and  the  latter  in  the  exaltation  of  his 
high  dignity,  (that  of  her  Majefty's  waterman), 
that  I  can  icarce  obtaia  a  categorical  an  Aver  from 
either  to  any  thing  I  fay  to  them.  But  the  opera 
fucceeds  extremely,  to  yours  and  my  extreme 
i  at  is  faction,  of  which  he  promifes  this  poft  to  give 
you  a  full  account.  I  have  been  in  a  worfe  condi- 
tion of  health  than  ever,  and  think  my  immortality 
is  very  near  out  of  my  enjoyment  ;  ib  it  mull  be 
in  you,  and  in  poiterity,  to  make  me  what  amends 
you  can  for  dying  young.  Adieu.  While  I  am, 
1  am  your's.  Tray  love  me,  and  tnke  care  of 
yourfclf. 


T 
•** 


LETTER    XXX, 

Mxr.h  23.  1727-8. 

Send  youa   very  odd  thing,  a  p.-  -.per  printed  ia 
Bofton   in   new  England,  wherein  you'll  find  a 

O  J 

realperfon,  a  member  of  their  parliament,  of  the 
name  of  Jonathan  Gulliver.  If  the  fame  of  that 
traveller  has  travelled  thither,  it  has  travelled  very 
quick  to  have  folks  chrirlencd  already  by  the  name 
of  the  fuppofed  author.  But  if  you  object,  that 
no  child  fo  lately  chriitencd,  could  be  arrived  at 
iU's  of  maturity  to  be  elected  in  parliament  ;  I 

G  g  3  reply, 
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reply,  (to  folve  the  riddle),  that  the  perfon  is  an 
Anabaptift,  and  not  chriftened  till  full  age,  \vhich 
jets  all  right.  Hewever  it  be,  the  accident  is  very 
fmgular,  that  thefe  two  names  ihould  be  united. 

Mr.  G.iy's  opera  has  been  acted  near  forty  days 
running,  and  will  certainly  continue  the  whole  fea- 
ibn.  So  he  has  more  than  a  fence  about  his  thou- 
fand  pound  *  :  he'll  foon  be  thinking  of  a  fence  a- 
bout  his  two  thoufand.  Shall  no  one  of  us  live  as 
we  would  wiih  each  other  to  live  ?  Shall  he  have 
no  annuity,  you  no  fettlement  on  this  fide,  and  I 
110  profpecl  of  getting  to  you  on  the  other  ?  This 
world  is  made  for  C<efar,— as  Cato  faid  ;  for  ambi- 
tious, falfe,  or  flattering  people,  to  domineer  in. 
Kay,  they  would  not,  by  their  good  will,  leave  us 
our  very  book';,  thoughts,  or  words  in  quiet.  I 
defpife  the  world  yet,  I  allure  you,  more  than  ei- 
ther Gay  or  you,  and  the  court  more  than  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  As  for  thefe  fcribblers  for 
whom  you  apprehend  I  would  fupprefs  my  Dulncfs* 
(which,  by  the  way,  for  the  future,  you  are  to  call 
by  a  more  pompous  name,  The  Dz/;zaW),how  much 
that  neft  of  hornets  are  my  regard,  will  eafily  ap- 
pear to  you,  when  you  read  the  treatife  of  the  Ba- 
thos. 

At  all  adventures,  yours  and  my  name  fhall 
ftand  linked  as  friends  to  pofterity,  both  in  verfe 
iind  prole,  and,  as  Tully  calls  it,  in  con fuetu  dine  Jlu- 
d'lnim.  Would  to  God  our  perfons  could  but  as 
well  and  as  furely  be  infeparable  !  1  find  my  other 
tits  dropping  from  me  :  ibine  worn  off,  fome  torn 

*  Before  Mr.  Gay  had  fenced  thJs  thrufa  d  pound?,  he  had  a  ccn- 
fnltaticm  -itii  his  file  ds  abou:  the  d;fpoia'  of  ir.  Mr.  L.  advifed 
i;im  to  intruft  it  to  the  funds,  and  live  upon  the  intereft.  Dr.  As- 
bathnot,  to  inuuft  it  to  Providence,  and  live  up-jn  the  p:i;icipa!  ;  a:  d 
I'.Ir.  Pi  pe  v.'as  for  purchafjn^  r,n  annuity  for  lite.  In  this  uncertain- 
ty he  could  on'.y  fay  ^ilh  the  old  man  in  Terence,  Fecijtis proj>e  j 
or  Jum  rr.ulio}  yuatn  d>id;<r.i,  Warb. 

off, 
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off,  others   relaxing   daily :     my  greateft,   both  by 
duty,  gratitude,  and  humanity,  time  is  (halting  e- 
very  moment,    and  it  now  hangs  but  by  a  thread ! 
I  am  many  years  the  older,  for  living  fo  much  with 
one  fo  old  ;  much    the    more  helplefs,  for  having 
been  fo  long  helped  and  tended  by  her  ;  much  the 
more  confiderate  and  tender,  for  a  daily  commerce 
with  one  who  required  me  juftly  to  be  both  to  her  ; 
and  confequently  the  more  melancholy  and  thought- 
ful ;  and  the  leis  fit  for  others,  who  want  only  in  a 
companion  or  a  friend,    to  be  amufed  or.  entertain- 
ed.    My  conftitution  too  has  had   its  fhare  of  de- 
cay, as  well  as  my  fpirits  ;   and  I  am  as  much  in  the 
decline  at  forty,  as  you  at  fixty.   I  believe  we  mould 
be  fit    to    live  together,   could  I   get  a  little  more 
health,  which  might  make  me  not  quite  infupport- 
able.     Your  deafnefs  would  agree  with  my  dulnefs ; 
you  would  not  want  me  to  fpeak  when  you  could 
not  hear.     But  God  forbid  you  ihould  be  as  defti- 
tute  of  the  focial  comforts  of  life,  as  I  muft  when 
I  lofe  my  mother;  or  that  ever  you  fliould  lofeyour 
more  ufeful  acquaintance  fo  utterly,  as  to  turn  your 
thoughts  to  fuch  a  broken  reed  as  I  am,  who  could 
fo  ill  fupply  your  wants.     I  am  extremely  troubled 
at  the  returns  of  your  deafnefs  ;  you  cannot  be  too 
particular  in   the  accounts  of  your  health  to  me  ; 
every  thing  you  do  or  fay  in  this  kind,    obliges  me, 
riay,  delights  me,  to    fee  the  juftice  you  do  me  in 
thinking  me   concerned  in   all  your   concerns  ,    fo 
that  though  the  pleafanterl  thing  you  can  tell  me  be 
that  you  are  better  cr  caller,  next  to  that  it  pleafes 
ire,  that  you  make  me  the  perfon  you  would  com- 
plain to. 

As  the  obtaining  the  love  of  valuable  men  is  the 
happieft  end  I  know  of  this  life,  fo  the  next  felicity 
is,  to  get  rid  of  fools  and  fcoundrels  ;  which  I  can't 
but  own  to  you  was  one  part  cf  my  defign  in  fal- 
ling upon  thcfe  authors^  wliofe  incapacity  is  not 

greater 
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greater  than  their  infincerity ;  and  of  whom  I  have 
always  found,  (if  I  may  quote  myfelf), 

'*  That  each  bad  author  is  as  bad  a  friend," 
This  poem  will  ukl  me  of  thofe  infers. 

Cedlte,  Romani  fcripiorcS)  cedite  Grail ; 
Nejcio  quid  majus  nafcitur  lliade ; 

I  mean  than  my  Iliad  ;  and  I  call  it  Ncfcio  quid, 
which  is  a  degree  ot  modefty;  but  however,  if  it, 
filence  thefe  fellows  *,  it  muft  be  fomething  greats 
cr  than  any  Jiiad  in  Chrifiendom. 


LETTER    XXXI. 
From  Dr.  SWIFT. 


Dublin,   M.:y  10.    1728. 

T  Have  with  great  pleafure  (hewn  the  New-Eng- 
•*•  land  news  paper  with  the  two  names  Jonathan 
Gulliver  ;  and  I  remember  Mr.  Fortefcue  fent  you 
an  account  from  the  ailizes,  of  one  Lemuel  Gulli- 
ver, who  had  a  caufe  there,  and  loft  it  on  his  ill 
reputation  of  being  a  liar.  Thefe  are  not  the  only 
obfervations  I  have  made  upon  odd  ftrange  acci- 
dents in  trifles,  which  in  things  of  great  importance 
would  have  been  matter  for  hiftorians.  Mr.  Gay's 
opera  hath  been  acted  here  twenty  times  ;  and  my 
Lord  Lieutenant  f  tells  me,  it  is  very  well  perform- 
ed ;  he  hath  feen  it  often,  and  approves  it  much. 

*  It  did,  in  a  little  time,  effeftuaily  fiience  them, 
•f  Lord  Carteret, 

You 
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You  give  a  moft  melancholy  account  of  yourfelf, 
and  which  I  cio  not  approve.  I  reckon,  that  a  man 
fubject  like  us  to  bodily  infirmities,  ihould  only  oc- 
caiionally  converfe  with  great  people,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  good  qualities,  eatinerles,  and  kindnei- 
fe?.  There  is  another  race  which  I  prefer  before 
them*- as  beef  and  mutton  for  conftant  diet  before 
partridges  ;  I  mean  a  middle  kind  both  for  under- 
{landing  and  fortune  ;  who  are  perfectly  eafy,  never 
impertinent,  complying  in  every  thing,  ready  to  do 
a  hundred  little  offices  that  you  and  I  may  often 
want,  who  dine  and  lit  with  a.c  five  times  for  once 
that  I  go  to  them,  and  whom  I  can  tell  without  of" 
fence,  that  I  am  other  wife  engaged  at  prefent.  This 
you  cannot  expect  from  any  of  thofe  that  either 
you  or  I,  or  both,  are  acquainted  with  on  your 
iide  ;  who  are  only  fit  for  our  healthy  feafons,  and 
have  much  buiinefs  of  their  own.  God  forbid  I 
iliould  condemn  you  to  Ireland,  (quanquam  0 ! )  ; 
and  for  England  I  defpair;  and  indeed  a  change  of 
affairs  would  come  too  lace  at  my  feafon  of  life,  and 
rhight  prt-bably  produce  nothing  on  n  y  behalf  You 
have  kept  Mrs.  Pope  longer,  and  have  had  her  care 
beyond  what  from  nature  you  could  expect ; 
not  but  her  lofs  will  be  very  leniible,  whenever  it 
{hall  happen.  I  fay  one  thing,  that  both  fummers 
and  winters  are  milder  here  than  with  you ;  all 
things  for  life  in  general  better  for  a  middling  fortune  : 
you  will  have  an  abfolute  command  of  your  com- 
pany, with  whatever  o.bfequioufnefs  or  freedom  you 
may  expect  or  allow.  I  have  an  eldeily  houfckeep- 
er*,  who  hath  been  my  W — Ip  le  above  thirty 
years,  whenever  I  lived  in  this  kingdom.  1  have 
the  command  of  one  or  two  vihVs  near  this  town  : 
you  have  a  warm  apartment  in  this  houfe,  and  two 
gardens  for  amufcment.  I  have  faid  enough,  yet 
not  half.  Except  abfence  from  friends,  I  confefs 

*  Mis.  Brent, 

freely 
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freely  that  I  have  no  difcontent  at  living  here  ;  b> 
iides  what  arifes  from  a  filly  ipirit  of  liberty,  which 
as  it  neither  fours  my  drink,  iur  hurts  my  meat, 
nor  fpoils  my  ftomach  farther  than  in  imagination, 
ib  I  refolve  to  throw  it  off. 

You  talk  of  this  Duaciad  •  but  I  am  impatient  to 
have  it  viiire  p'-r  o"a  —  there  is  now  a  vacancy  for 
fame.  The  Beggar's  Opera  hath  done  its  talk  ; 
dij'ccdat,  uti  conviva  Jatur.  Adieu. 


LETTER    XXXII. 
From  Dr.  SWIFT. 

June  i.   1728. 

ILook  upon  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  us  two, 
as  a  peculiar  triumvirate,  who  have  nothing  ta 
expect,  or  to  fear  ;  and  fo  far  fitted  to  converie 
with  one  another  :  only  he  and  I  are  a  little  fubjcct 
to  ichemes,  and  one  of  us  (I  won't  fay  which)  upon 
very  weak  appearances,  and  this  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  I  do  profefs,  without  affectation,  that 
your  kind  opinion  of  me  as  a  patriot,  (iiace  you  call 
it  fo),  is  what  I  do  not  deferve ;  becaufe  what  I 
do  is  owing  to  perfect  rage  and  refentment,  and  thq 
mortifying  light  of  flavery,  folly,  and  bafenefs  about 
me,  among  which  I  am  forced  to  live.  And  I  will 
take  my  oath,  that  you  have  more  virtue  in  an 
hour,  than  I  in  feven  years  :  for  you  difpife  the 
follies,  and  hate  the  vices  of  mankind,  without  the 
leaft  ill  effect  on  your  temper  ;  and  with  regard  to 
particular  men,  you  are  inclined  always  rather  to 
think  the  better  ;  whereas  with  me  'ti>  always  di- 
rectly contrary.  I  hope,  however,  this  is  not  in 
you  from  a  fuperior  principle  of  virtue,  but  from 

your 
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your  fituation  ;  which  hath  made  all  parties  andin- 
terefls  indifferent  to  you,  who  can  be  under  no  con- 
cern about  high  and  low  church,  Whig  and  Tory, 

or  who  is  firft  minifter. Your  long  letter  was  the 

laft  I  received  till  this  day  by  Dr.  Delany,  although 
you  mention  another  fince.  The  Doctor  told  rr.c 
your  fecret  about  the  Dunciad ;  which  does  not 
pleafe  me,  becaufe  it  defers  gratifying  my  vanity  in 
the  moft  tender  point,  and  perhaps  may  wholly  dif- 
appoint  it.  As  to  one  of  your  inquiries,  I  am  eafy 
enough  in  great  matters ;  but  I  have  a  thoufand 
paltry  vexations  in  my  little  ftation ;  and  the  more 
contemptible,  the  more  vexatious.  There  might  be 
a  JLutrin  writ  upon  the  tricks  ufed  by  my  chapter 
to  teafe  me.  I  do  not  converfe  with  one  creature 
of  ftation  or  title,  bat  I  have  a  fet  of  eafy  people 
whom  I  entertain  when  I  have  a  mind.  I  have  for- 
merly defcribed  them  to  you  ;  but  when  you  come, 
you  liiall  have  the  honours  of  the  country  as  much 
as  yon  pleafe ;  and  I  {hall,  on  that  account,  make 
a  better  figure  as  long  as  I  live.  Pray  God  preferve 
Mrs.  Pope  for  your  fake  and  eafe  ;  I  love  and  e- 
fteem  her  too  much  to  wifh  it  for  her  own  ;  if  I 
were  five  and  twenty,  I  would  wifh  to  be  of  her  age, 
to  be  as  fecure  as  {lie  is  of  a  better  life.  Mrs.  P.  B. 
has  writ  to  me,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  letter  writers 
I  know  ;  very  good  fenfe,  civility,  and  friendfhip, 
without  any  ftiii'nefs  or  confcraint.  The  Dunciad 
has  taken  wind  here ;  but  if  it  had  not,  you  are  as 
much  known  here  as  in  England,  and  the  univerfi- 
ty-lads  will  croud  to  kiis  the  hem  of  your  garment. 
I  am  grieved  to  hear  that  my  Lord  Bolinebroke's  ill 

o  i/O 

health  forced  him  to  the  Bath.  Tell  me  not,  is  Terr- 
perance  a  necefTary  virtue  for  great  men,  fince  it  is 
the  parent  of  Eafe  and  Liberty  ?  fo  necefiary  f6r  the 
ufe  and  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  which  phi- 
lofophy  allows  to  be  the  greateft  felicities  of  life  ? 
I  believe,  had  he  ill  th  been  tnven  fo  liberally  to  von, 

'  O  /  4 

it 
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it  would  have  been  better  hufbanded  without  fhamc 
to  your  parts. 


££££*0£&&&£$#^ 

LETTER      XXXIII. 


^  June  28.  1728. 
T  Now  hold   the   pen   for  my  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
•*•   who  is  reading  your  letter  between    two   hay- 
cocks ;  but  his   attention  is  fomewhat  diverted,  by 
cafting  his  eyes  on  the  clouds,  not  in  admiration  of 
what  you  fay,  but  for  fear  of  a   Ihower.      He    is 
pleafed  with  your   placing  him  in    the  triumvirate 
between  yourielf  and  me  ;  though  he  fays,  that  he 
doubts  he  fliall  fare  like  Lepidus,   while  one  of  us 
runs  away  with   all  the    power  like  Auguftus,  and 
and  another  with   all   the   pleafures  liice  Anthony. 
It  is  upon  a  forefight  of  this,  that  he  has  fitted  up 
his  farm  ;   and  you  will  agree,   that   this  fcheme  of 
retreat  at  leart  is  not  founded  upon  weak  appearan- 
ces.    Upon  his  return  from  the  Bath,    all  peccant 
humours,   he  finds,   are    purged  out    of  him,   and 
his  great  temperance  and   ceconomy  are  fo  fignal, 
that  the  firft  is  fit  for  my  conftitution,    and  the  lat- 
ter would  enable  you  to  lay  up  fo  much  money  as 
to  buy  a  biihopric  in  England.     As  to  the  return 
of  his  health  and  vigour,  were  you  here,  you  might 
inquire  of  his  hay-makers  ;  but   as  to  his    temper- 
ance,  I  can  anfwer,    that  (for  one  whole  day)   we 
have   had    nothing  for    dinner  but   mutton-  broth, 
beans  and  bacon,   and  a  barn-door  fowl. 

Now  his  Lordihip  is  run  after  his  cart,  I  have  a 
moment  left  to  myfelf  to  tell  you,  that  I  overheard 
him  yefterday  agree  with  a  painter  for  200  1.  to 
p.iint  his  country-hall  with  trophies  of  rakes,  fpades, 
prongs,  6r.  an:!  other  ornaments,  merely  to  coun- 

2  tcnancc 
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tenance  his  calling  this  place  a  farm. Now  turn 

over  a  new  leaf. 

He  bids  me  afTure  you,  he  fhould  be  forry  not 
to  have  more  fchemes  of  kindnefs  for  his  friends, 
than  of  ambition  for  himfelf.  There,  though  his 
fchemes  may  be  weak,  the  motives  at  leaft  are 
ftrong.  And  he  fays  further,  if  you  could  bear  as 
great  a  fall  and  decreafe  of  your  revenues,  as  he 
knows  by  experience  he  can,  you  would  not  live  in 
Ireland  an  hour. 

The  Dunciad  is  going  to  be  printed  in  all  pomp, 
with  the  infcription  which  makes  me  proudeft.  It 
will  be  attended  with  Protme,  Prolegomena,  Te/iimo- 
nia  Scriptorum,  Index  Author  um^  and  notes  Vario- 
rum* As  to  the  latter,  I  defire  you  to  read  ovel* 
the  text,  and  make  a  few  in  any  way  you  like  beft  *, 
whether  dry  raillery,  upon  the  ftyle  and  way  of 
commenting  of  trivial  critics ;  or  humorous, 
upon  the  authors  in  the  poem  ;  or  hiftoi  ical,  of 
perfons,  places,  times  ;  or  explanatory  ;  or  collect- 
ing the  parallel  paiTages  of  the  ancients  Adieu  I 
am  pretty  well,  my  mother  not  ill ;  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not  vexed  with  his  fever  by  intervals  ;  I  am  afraid 
he  declines,  and  we  fhall  lofe  a  worthy  man  :  I  arn 
troubled  about  him  very  much. 

lam,  &c. 


»  Dr.  Swift  did  fo. 
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LETTER      XXXIV. 
From  Dr.  SWIFT. 

Jit!yi6.   1728. 

T  Have  often  run  over  the  Dunciad  in  an  Iriih  e- 
•*•  dition,  (I  fuppofe  full  of  faults),  which  a  gentle- 
man lent  me.  The  notes  I  cou'd  with  to  be  very 
large,  in  what  relates  to  the  perfons  concerned  ; 
for  I  have  long  obferved,  that  twenty  miles  from 
London  no  body  underftands  hints,  initial  letters, 
or  town  facts  and  paffages  ;  and  in  a  few  years  not 
even  thofe  who  live  in  London.  I  would  have  the 
names  of  thofe  fcribblers  printed  indexically  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  poem,  with  an  account  of 
their  works,  for  the  reader  to  refer  to  I  would 
have  all  the  parodies  (as  they  are  called)  referred 
to  the  author  they  imitate.  ---  When  I  began  this 
long  paper,  I  thought  I  ihould  have  filled  it  with 
fetting  down  the  feveral  paffages  J  had  marked  ia 
the  edition  I  had  ;  but  I  find  it  unneceiTary,  f* 
many  of  them  falling  under  the  fame  rule.  After 
twenty  times  reading  the  whole,  I  never,  in  my  opi- 
nion, faw  fo  much  good  fatire,  or  more  good  fenfe, 
in  fo  many  lines.  How  it  pafTes  in  Dublin  I  know 
not  yet;  but  I  am  fure  it  will  be  a  great  difadvan- 
tage  to  the  poem,  that  the  perfons  and  facts  will 
not  be  underftood,  till  an  explanation  comes  out, 
and  a  very  full  one.  I  imagine  it  is  not  to  be  pu- 
bliihed  till  towards  winter,  when  folks  begin  to  ga- 
ther in  town.  Again,  I  infift,  you  muft  have  your 
afterilks  filled  up  with  real  names  of  real  dunces. 

I  am  now  reading  your  preceding  letter  of  June 
28.  and  find,  that  all  I  have  advifed  above  is  men- 
tioned there.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether 

the 
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the  quarto  edition  is  to  come  out  anonymoufly,  as 
pvtbiiihed  bv-  the  commentator,  with  all  his  pomp 
of  prefaces,  &c.  and  among  many  complaints  of 
fpurious  editions.  I  am  thinking  whether  the  edi- 
tor fhould  not  follow  the  old  ftyie  of  this  excellent 
author,  &c.  and  refine  in  many  places  when  you 
meant  no  refinement ;  and  into  the  bargain,  take 
all  the  load  of  naming  the  dunces,  their  qualities, 
hiflories,  and  performances. 

As  to  yourfelf,  I  doubt  you  want  a  fpurrer-ore 
to  exercife  and  to  amufements ;  but  to  talk  of  de- 
cay at  your  feafon  of  life,  is  a  jeft.  But  you  are 
not  fo  regular  as  I.  You  are  the  moft  temperate 
man  God-ward,  and  the  moft  intemperate  yourfelf- 
ward,  of  moft  I  have  known.  I  fuppole  Mr.  Gay 
will  return  from  the  Bath  with  twenty  pounds  more 
fleih,  and  two  hundred  lefs  in  money.  Providence 
never  deiigned  hLu  to  be  above  two  and  twenty,  by 
his  thoughtlefmefs  and  Gullibility.  He  hath  as  little 
foreiight  of  age,  ficknefs,  poverty,  or  lofs  of  ad- 
mirers, as  a  girl  at  fifteen.  By  the  way,  I  muft 
obferve,  that  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  (from  the  ef- 
fects of  his  kindnefs  to  me)  argues  moft  fcphifti- 
cally  :  the  fall  from  a  million  to  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  is  not  fo  great,  as  from  eight  hundred 
pounds  a-year  to  one  ;  be  ikies  he  is  a  controller  of 
fortune,  and  poverty  dares  nor  look  a  great  mini- 
fterin  the  face  under  his  lowed  choU-nilon.  I  never 
knew  him  live  fo  great  and  expenlndy  as  he  hath 
done  iince  his  return  from  exik  ;  inch  mortals  have 
refourcc-s  that  '.;thcrs  a  e  not  able  to  comprehend. 
But  God  blefs  you,  whole  great  genius  has  not  ib 
tranfported  you  as  to  leave  you  to  the  courtcfy  of 
mankind ;  for  wealth  is  liberty,  and  liberty  is  a  bleffing 
fitteft  for  a  philosopher,  —  and  Gay  is  a  flave  juft 

by  two  thoufand  pounds  too  little. And  Horace 

was  of  my  mind,  and  let  my  Lord  contradict  him  if 
he  dares 

Hh  2  LET- 
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LETTER    XXXV, 

V 

Batb,  Nov   12,  1728. 

T  Have  pafled  fix  weeks  in  queft  of  health,  and 
•*•  found  it  not ;  but  I  found  the  folly  of  folicitude 
about  it  in  a  hundred  inftances  ;  the  contrariety  of 
opinions  and  practices,  the  inability  of  phyficians, 
the  blind  obedience  of  fome  patients,  and  as  blind 
rebellion  of  others.  I  believe  at  a  certain  time  of 
life,  men  are  either  fools  or  phyficians  for  them-- 
felves,  and  zealots  or  divines  for  themfelves. 

It  was  much  in  my  hopes  that  you  intended  us  a 
winter's  viiit ;  but  laft  week  I  repented  that  wifh, 
having  been  alarmed  with  a  report  of  your  lying  ill 
on  the  road  from  Ireland ;  from  which  I  am  juft 
relieved,  by  an  aflurance  that  you  are  ftill  at  Sir 
A — — 's  planting  and  building;  two  things  that  I- 
envy  you  for,  beiides  a  third,  which  is  the  fociety 
of  a  valuable  lady.  I  conclude,  (though  I  know 
nothing  of  it),  that  you  quarrel  with  her,  andabufe 
her  every  day,  if  fhe  is  fo..  I  wonder  I  hear  of  no 
lampoons  upon  her,  either  made  by  yourfelf,  or  by 
others,  becaufe  you  efteem  her.  I  think  it  a  vaft 
pleafure,  that  whenever  two  people  of  merit  regard 
one  another,  fo  many  fcoundrels  envy  and  are  an- 
gry at  them  :  it  is  bearing  testimony  to  a  merit 
they  cannot  reach ;  and  if  you  knew  the  infinite 
content  I  have  received  of  late,  at  the  finding  yours 
and  my  name  conftantly  united  in  any  filly  fcandal,, 
I  think  you  would  go  near  to  fing  Jo  triumphs !  and 
celebrate  my  happinefs  in  verfe  ;  and  I  believe,  if  you 
will  not,  I  ihalL  The  infcription  to  the  Dunciad 
is  now  printed,  and  inferted  in  the  poem.  Do  you 
care  I  ihould  fay  any  thing  further  how  much  that 

poem 
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poem  is  yours  ?  fince  certainly  without  you  it  had 
never  been.  Would  to  God  we  were  together  for 
the  reft  of  our  lives  !  The  whole  weight  of  fcrib- 
blers  would  juft  ferve  to  find  us  amufement,  and 
not  more.  I  hope  you  are  too  well  employed  to 
mind  them.  Every  ftick  you  plant,  and  every  ftone 
you  lav,  is  to  fome  pnrpofe ;  but  the  bufinefs  of 
fuch  lives  as  theirs  is  but  to  die  daily,  to  labour,  and 
raiting  nothing.  I  only  wifli  we  could  comfort  each 
other  under  our  bodily  infirmities ;  and  let  thofe 
who  have  fo  great  a  mind  to  have  more  wit  than 
we,  win  it,  and  wear  it.  Give  us  but  eafe,  health, 
peace,  and  fair  weather  !  I  think  it  is  the  beft  wifh 
in  the  world,  and  you  know  whofe  it  was.  If  I 
lived  in  Ireland,  I  fear  the  wet  climate  would  en- 
danger more  than  my  life  ;  nay  humour  and  health  5 
I  am  fo  atmofpherical  a  creature. 

I  muft  not  omit  acquainting  you,  that  what  you 
heard  of  the  words  fpoken  of  you  in  the  drawing- 
room,  was  not  true.  The  fayings  of  princes  are  ge- 
nerally as  ill  related,  as  the  fayings  of  wits.  To  fuch 
reports  little  of  our  regard  fhould  be  given,  and 
leis  of  our  conduct  influenced  by  them. 


LETTER    XXXVI. 

From  Dr.  SWIFT. 

Dublin,  Feb.  13.   1728. 

T  Lived  very  eafily  in  the  country.  Sir  A  is  a 
•*•  man  of  fenfe,  and  a  fcholar,  has  a  good  voice, 
and  my  Lady  a  better  ;  fhe  is  perfectly  well  bred, 
and  defirous  to  improve  her  underftanding,  which 
is  very  good,  but  cultivated  too  much  like  a  fine 
lady.  She  was  my  pupil  there,  and  feve.rely  chid 

i  whea 
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when  {he  read  wrong.  With  that,  and  walking, 
and  making  twenty  little  amufing  improvements, 
and  writing  family -verfes  of  mirth  by  way  of  libels 
on  my  lady,  my  time  pafled  very  well,  and  in  very 
great  order  ;  infinitely  better  than  here,  where  1  fee 
no  creature  but  rny  fervants,  and  my  old  Prefbyte- 
rian  houfekeeper,  denying  myfelf  to  every  body, 
till  I  ihall  recover  my  ears. 

The  account  of  another  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
only  in  a  common  news-paper  when  I  was  in  the 
count-  y  ;  and  if  it  ihould  have  happened  to  be 
true,  I  would  have  deiired  to  have  had  accefs  to 
him,  as  the  fituati^n  I  am  in  requires.  But  this  re- 
news the  grief  for  the  death  of  our  friend  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  whom  1  loved  from  my  youth,  and  who  furely, 
beiides  his  other  talents,  was  a  very  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  had  the  misfortune  to  fquander  away 
a  very  good  conftitution  in  his  younger  days ;  and 
1  think  a  man  of  fenfe  and  merit  like  him,  is  bound 
in  confcience  to  preferve  his  health,  for  the  fake  o£ 
h-is  friends,  as  well  as  of  himfelf.  Upon  his  own 
account  I  could  not  much  defire  the  continuance 
of  his  life  under  fo  much  pain,  and  fo  many  infir- 
mities. Years  have  not  yet  hardened  me ;  and  I 
have  an  addition  of  weight  on  my  fpirits  fince  we 
loft  him  ;  though  I  faw  him  fo  feldom  ;  and  poffi- 
bly,  if  he  had  lived  on,  fhould  never  h^ve  feen  him 
more.  I  do  not  only  wifh,  as  you  alk  me,  that  I 
was  unacquainted  with  any  deferving  perfon,  but 
almoft  that  I  never  had  a  friend.  Here  is  an  inge- 
nious good-humoured  phyfician  *,  a  fine  gentle- 
man, an  excellent  fcholar,  eafy  in  his  fortunes,  kind 
to  every  body,  hath  abundance  of  friends,  entertains 
them  often  and  liberally  ;  they  pafs  the  evening 
with  him  at  cards,  with  plenty  of  good  meat  and 
wine,  eight  or  a  dozen  together  ;  he  loves  them  all, 
and  they  him.  He  has  twenty  of  thefe  at  command, 

*  Dr.  Helih«o. 

if 
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if  one  of  them  dies,  it  is  no  more  than  poor  Tom  ! 
he  gets  another,  or  takes  up  with  the  reil,  and  is 
no  more  moved  than  at  the  lofs  of  his  cat ;  he  of- 
fends no  body,  is  eafy  with  every  body. Is  not 

this  the  true  happy  man  ?    I  was  defcribing  him  to 

my  Lady  A ,  who  knows  him   too ;    but  fhe 

hates  him  mortally  by  my  character,  and  will  not 
drink  his  health  I  would  give  half  my  fortune 
for  the  fame  temper  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  fay  I  love 

it  ;  for  I  do  not  love  my  Lord  ,  who  is  much 

of  the  Doctor's  nature.  I  hear  Mr.  Gay's  fccond 
opera  f,  which  you  mention,  is  forbid;  and  then 
he  will  be  once  more  fit  to  be  advifed,  and  reject 
your  advice.  Adieu. 


f  Polly, 


END    of  VOL.  IX. 


